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FINGER.- 


From the chapter on “ rings of love, affection, 
and friegdship,’ we make the following ex- 
tracts :— 

‘**One of the prettiest tokens of friendship and 
affection is what is termed a Gimmal or Gim- 
mow Ring. It is of French origin. This ring 
is constructed, as the name imports, of twin or 
double hoops, which play within one anothen, 
like the links of a chain. Each-hoop has one 
of its sides flat and the other convex; and each 
is twisted once round and surmounted with an 
emblem or motto. The course of the twist in 
each hoop is made to correspond with that of 
its counterpart, so that, on bringing together the 
flat surfaces of the hoops, they immediately unite 
in one ring. 





“This form of the ring is connected with the 
purest and highest acts of friendship; it became 
a simple love-token; and was, at length, con- 
verted into the more serious sponsalium annulus, 
or ring of affiance. 

* The lover putting his finger through one of 
the hoops, and his mistress hers through the 
other, were thus symbolically yoked together ; 
a yoke which neither could be said wholly to 
wear, one-half being allotted to the other; and 
making, as it has been quaintly said, a joint 
tenancy. 

** Dryden describes a gimmal ring in his play 
of Don Sebastian :— 

** A curious artist wrought ’em— 
With joints so close as not to be perceived ; 
Yet are they both each other’s counterparts ! 
(Her part had Juan inscribed; and his had Laydor; 
You know those names were theirs); and in the midst 
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A heart divided in two-halfs was placed. 
Now if the rivets of those rings, inclosed, 
Fit not each other, I have forged this lie; 
But if they join, you must for-ever part.’ 

“Gimmal rings, though originally double, 
were, by a further refinement, made triple and 
even more complicated; yet the name remained 
unchanged. 

* Herrick, in his ‘ Hesperides,’ has the follow- 
ing lines :— 

“ “THE JIMMAL RING OR TRUE-LOVE KNOT. 
“* Thou sent’st to me a true-love knot ; but I 
Return’d a ring of jimmals, to imply 
Thy love had one knot, mine a triple-tye.’ 

‘* A singular silver gimmal ring was found in 
Dorset, England ; the legend 4ve Maria is partly 
inscribed on each moiety, and legible only when 
they are united. 

“A beautiful enamelled ring of this kind, 
which belonged to Sir Thomas Gresham, is 
extant. It opens horizontally, thus forming two 
rings, which are, nevertheless, linked together 
and respectively inscribed on the inner side 
with a Scripture posy: QUOD. DEVS, CONJVNXIT 
(what God did join) is engraved on one half, 
and 1OMO NON SEPARET (let no man separate) 
on theother. The ring is beautifully enamelled. 
One of the portions is set with a diamond, and 
the cther with a ruby; and corresponding with 
them, in a cavity inside the ring, are or rather 
were within the last twenty years two minute 
figures or genii. The workmanship is admi- 
rable and probably Italian. 

“The reader who may be curious to know 
more about the gimmal ring, and the probable 
derivation of the word Gimmal, is referred to a 
learned and interesting article by Robert Smith, 
Esq., in the ‘ London Archeologia,’ vol. xii. p. 7. 

“Tt is possible that Shakspeare was thinking 
of gimmal rings, some of which had engraven 
on them a hand with a heart in it, when (in the 
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Tempest) he makes Ferdinand say to Miranda, 
* Here’s my hand,’ and she answers ‘ And mine, 
with my heart in it.’ 

** Coupled with the love of youth for maiden, 
we have one of the most simple and perfect of 
old English sonnets (by Davison) :— 


“* PURE AND ENDLESS.’ 
“** If you would know the love which you I bear, 

Compare it to the ring which your fair hand 

Shall make MORE precious, when you shall it wear; 

So my love’s nature you shall understand. 

Is it of metal pure? So endless is my love, 

Unless you it destroy with your disdain. 

Doth it the purer grow the more ’tis tried? 

So doth my love; yet herein they dissent: 

That whereas gold, the more ’tis purified, 

By growing less, doth show some part is spent; 

My love doth grow more pure by your more trying, 

And yet inereaseth in the purifying.’ 

“ As far back as the fifteenth century, a lover 
wore his ring on the last or little finger. 

** It is said that Pope Innocent the Third was 
the first who ordained the celebration of marriage 
in the church ; before which, it was totally a civil 
contract; hence arose dispensations, licenses, 
faculties, and other remnants of papal benefit. 
Shelford observes it came with the Council of 
Trent. The Council sat within the Bishopric 
of Trent, Germany, from the yéar 1545 to 1563. 

“But the ring was used in connection with 
marriage before Catholic times. The Greeks 
had it. We find from Juvenal that the Romans 
employed the ring. There was commonly a feast 
on the signing of the marriage contract; and 
the man gave the woman a ring (annulus pronu- 
bus) by way of a pledge, which she put upon 
her left hand, on the finger next the least: be- 
cause of the suggested nerve running to the 
heart. The ring was generally of iron, though 
sometimes of copper and brass, with little knobs 
in the form’ of a key, to represent that the wife 
had possession of the husband’s keys. Roman 
keys attached to a ring for the finger are not 





uncommon. The ring is at right angles to the 
axle, and, therefore, it could only be used for a 
lock which required very little strength to turn 
it, or as a latch-key. It may be a question, 


whether these were not rings used on marriages? 

“* Maffei gives a gem, upon which are engraved 
only the two Greek words AOANACI HICTIC, 
in English, Faith immortal, which he- considers 
as intended to be set in a betrothal ring—in some 
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one of those rings which lovers gave to their be- 
loved, with protestations of eternal constancy, 
as a tacit promise of matrimony. Some Roman 
nuptial rings had inscriptions, as 2ma me ; 4mo 
te; Bonam vitam, etc. *Among other rings 
found at Pompeii were some which are considered 
to have been wedding-rings. One, of gold, 
picked up in Diomed’s house, had a device 
representing a map and woman joining hands. 
Another was a double gold ring, in which two 
small green stones were set. 
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“ There is no evidence that the ring was used 
by the Egyptians at a marriage. 

* On the authority ofa text in Exodus, wedding- 
rings are attempted to be carried as far back as 
the Hebrews. Leo of Modena, however, main- 
tains that they did not use any nuptial ring. 
Selden owns that they gave a ring in mar- 
riage, but that it was only in lieu of a piece 
of money of the same value which had before 
been presented. It probably was ring-money or 
money in the shape of a ring (of which we 
have before spoken). 

“The common use of the ring in different 
countries, when betrothment or marriage takes 
place, is remarkable. 

In Esthonia, a province of the Russian em- 
pire, where the girls consider marriage the one 
great object to be coveted, attained and prepared 
for from the earliest dawn of their suscepti- 
bilities, they spin and weave at their outfit, 
frequently for ten years before their helpmate 
is forthcoming: this outfit extends to a whole 
wardrobe full of kerchiefs, gloves, stockings, 
etc. When they have formed an acquaintance 
to their liking, the occasion having been usually 
of their own creating, they look forward with 
impatience to the moment of the proposal being 
made. But there is one season only, the period 
of the new moon, when an offer can be tendered ; 
nor is any time so much preferred for a marriage 
as the period of the full moon. The plenipos 
in the business of an offer are generally a couple 
of the suitor’s friends or else his parents, who 
enter the maid’s homestead with mead and 
brandy in their hands. On their approach the 
gentle maiden conceals herself, warning having 
been given her in due form by some ancient dame; 
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the plenipos never make a direct announcement 
of the purpose of their mission, but in most 
cases tell the girl’s-parents some story about a 
lamb or an ewe which has got astray and they 
desire to bring home again. The parents im- 
mediately invite them to drink, vowing that 
they know nothing of the stray creature; if they 
decline to drink with them, it is a sign either 
that they have no inclination for the match, or 
that their daughter has whispered them ‘her 
heart has no room for the youth in question.’ 
But if all are of one mind, the parents set merrily 
to work on the mead and brandy, and give the 
suitor’s envoys free license to hunt out the stray 
lambkin. When caught, she is also expected to 
taste of the cup; and from that moment the 
bridegroom becomes at liberty to visit his bride. 
He makes his appearance, therefore, a few days 
afterwards, bringing presents of all kinds with 
him, together with a ring, which he places on 
the maiden’s finger as his betrothed. 

“The Copts have a custom of betrothing 
girls at six or seven years of age, which is done 
by putting a ring upon their finger; but permis- 
sion is afterwards obtained for her friends to edu- 
cate her until she arrives at years of discretion. 

‘In Persia, a ring is among the usual mar- 
riage presents on the part of the bridegroom. 

“It is said that in Spain every girl who has 
attained the age of twelve may compel a young 
man to marry her, provided he has reached his 
fourteenth year, and she can prove, for instance, 
that he has promised her his hand and given 
her to understand that he wished her to become 
his wife. These proofs are adduced before an 
ecclesiastical vicar. A present of a ring is con- 
sidered sufficient proof to enable the girl to claim 
her husband. If the vicar pronounces the mar- 
riage ought to take place, the youth, who has 
been previously sent to prison, cannot be libe- 
rated until after the celebration. 

“Dr. Clark, in his ‘Travels in Russia,’ de- 
scribes the marriage, at Ackmetchet, of Professor 
Pallas’s daughter with an Hungarian General 
according to the rites of the Greek Church. 
After ascertaining as to ties of blood between 
them and voluntary consent, a Bible and crucifix 
were placed before them, and large lighted wax 
tapers, decorated with ribbons, put into their 
hands. 

** After certain prayers had been read, and the 
ring put upon the bride’s finger, the floor was 
covered by a piece of scarlet satin, and a table 
was placed before them with the communion 
vessels. The priest having tied their hands to- 
gether with bands of the same colored satin, and 
placed a chaplet of flowers upon their heads, 
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administered the sacrament, and afterwards led 
them, thus bound together, three times round the 
communion table, followed by the bride’s father 
and the bridesmaids. During this ceremony, 
the choristers chanted a hymn; and after it was 
concluded, a scene of general kissing took place 
among all present, etc. 

** Marriage-rings, in the olden time, were not, 
as now, plain in form and without words. Some 
had a seal part for impression. A ring of this 
kind was ploughed up in the year 1783 on Flod- 
den Field. It was of gold, and an inscription 
upon it ran thus: ‘Where are the constant 
lovers who can keep themselves from evil 
speakers?? This would have been a relic for 
Abbotsford ; but Dryburgh Abbey has the wiz- 
ard; and a stranger is in his halls. 

**A Roman bronze ring has been discovered 
of singular shape and fine workmanship, which 
appears to have been intended as a token of love 
or affection. 





“The parts nearest the collet are flat and re- 
semble a triangle from which the summit has 
been cut. Its greatest singularity is an intaglio 
ploughed out of the material itself, representing 
the head of a young person. The twotriangular 
portions which start from the table of the ring 
are filled with ornaments, also engraved hollow. 
Upon it is the word VIVAS, or Mayest thou live.” 

The following is the author's modest and 
graceful conclusion :— 

** Here the author closes his ‘ Dactylotheca,’ 
or casket of rings. 

“ Metaphorically speaking, he fears it has been 
discovered that he does not wear a ring of power ; 
and that no talismanic ring is in his possession. 
And it may be that some constrained position 
in which the writer has kept his readers will 
allow them to desire the use of cramp rings for 
relief. If so, he would willingly ‘creep to cross’ 
to succor them: provided the ending of this 
essay did not answer that purpose. 

“One thing the author will hope; and it is 
this: that his readers and he have fashioned the 
interesting token of friendship, a gimmal ring ; 
and if it be so, then they will pass from this 
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work with the idea that they have one part of 


such ring, while the writer may proudly hold to 
the other, until some future essay shall bring 
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author and friends and the twin hoops of the 
gimmal together again. With such a token 
upon his hand, he can waive a farewell.” 





MAGGIE LEE. 


BY MRS. B. F. ENOS 


CHAPTER I. 


Never were the bright and beautiful days of 
childhood so loveless and sunless as those of 
sweet Maggie Lee. Not asmile greeted the first 
opening of her eyes upon this great cold world, 
not a word of welcome had wee Maggie; and all 
through her long babyhood no loving eyes had 
watched above her cradle, no loving arms had 
been held out to shield her, or clasp her lovingly, 
like a wearied dove, upon a warm and tender 
bosom, 

Yet Maggie Lee was not an orphan, not 
orphanless as the word goes, but worse than that, 
having a mother living and breathing on in the 
lone world, while heart and soul were buried 
with those she loved and lost. 

Poor Mrs. Lee, she had known sorrow. One 
by one her idols had been called away, and, last 
and worse than all, her husband had been stricken 
down in health, and as she looked upon him who 
one hour before had been standing firm and 
vigorous by her side, now crushed and dying, 
no wonder that in her great affliction reason went 
from her. They buried him, and she, the only 
mourner, went tearless and rigid to the grave, 
stood till the last shovelful had been laid upon 
the mound, and then went back to her lonely 
desolate home. 

Another day, and a feeble wail echoed through 
the house, and a tiny being claimed a place in a 
heart whose loving had turned to bitterness, and 
the well-spring of affection was dry as the sands 
of the desert. 

Tae Lees had lived, ever since their wedding- 
Jay, upon the estate of the Percivals, he as 
general overseer of the grounds and stables, and 
she singing the long day through in her low 
vine-covered cottage, nestled down like a bird’s 
nest at the foot of the hill, on whose eminence 
stood the mansion of Sir Hubert Percival. They 


had lived there many years, and the trees had 
grown up far above the house, and spread their 
great gnarled arms out and clasped each other 
lovingly above the roof, and so the sunlight 
eame shimmering down through the rich green 
network and Jay quivering in little pools of 
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MORTIMER’S NEW VELVET CLOAK. 


gold, all through the summer-time, lighting up 
with subdued radiance the almost constant twi- 
light around the little cot. 

True, when death came upon them, the famil, 
from the hall would come down with their frigi 
sympathy, holding their skirts up from the bare 
white floor, and refuse a seat on the little flag- 
bottomed chairs, and offer their family-carriage 
for the funeral, and go back and forget, amid 
their numerous gay and fashionable engagements 
and pursuits, that sad hearts were beating and 
sorrowing even at their own door. 

As long as Lee was always steady and faith- 
ful, and Mrs. Lee ready at a moment’s notice to 
come to the hall in any sudden emergency, and 
lend a helping hand, ’twas all the same whether 
she was glad or wretched. When Mr. Lee died, 
they were all sorry—where could another be 
found to fill his place? ‘ But for his own care- 
lessness,”” they should not be obliged to find 
another, and so, out of their great magnanimity, 
they gave the poor widow a free home in the 
cottage, and came near forgetting that she lived. 


CHAPTER II. 


** You can’t think where I’ve been, Kate;” and 
Bel Percival threw her straw hat in at the open 
window, and sat down on the green grass that 
rolled like a carpet down the long sloping hill; 
and the golden glow of sunset gleamed through 
the trees, making the rich heavy waves of her 
hair look like bronze in its dark beauty, and the 
glow on her face made her rosy as the dawn. 
“Why don’t you guess?’ Down to the Lees’; 
Kate, you are so stupid; you need not pretend 
to be reading; you are at the same page you were 
when I went away a whole hour ago; I'll wager 
anything you are thinking who is coming next 
week—eh ?” 

And Bel went on sticking her slipper bindings 
full of white clover blossoms, as though her life 
depended upon its accomplishment. 

**You are perfectly silly, Bel;’? and haugh‘y 
Kate Percival elevated her eyebrows in serene 
contempt, as though she would think of anybody. 
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The eldest daughter of Hubert Percival never 
wasted time in such trifling. 

* Yes, down to the Lees’,” Bel continued, as 
though she had not heard; ‘‘and you remember 
that little sickly, puny baby we went down to 
see the last time? no, a long time ago, when we 
were home in vacation time. Well, what do you 
think? Would you ever imagine she could grow 
so fast? You know I named her Maggie, and 
now she walks and talks, and certainly is beau- 
tiful.” 

** Beautiful!’ echoed Kate. 

* Yes, beautiful; I never saw such eyes, so 
wild and startled-looking, and her hair is reaily 
magnificent, hanging in tangled masses even be- 
low her waist. I really believe her mother never 
sees the child, who wanders in and out, out and 
in, like a little fairy; and Mrs. Lee is so strange ; 
she could not tell me how old Maggie was, to 
save her life, to-night. She seems to have lived 
in a trance since her husband died; she doesn’t 
remember anything distinctly since then; she 
sits there working, working at that everlasting 
needle work from morning till night. I wonder 
if she makes much by it.” 

** Whyshould youcare? To be sure she does; 
else how could she live and support her child?” 
and Kate looked as unconcerned as though she 
was speaking of the Hottentots. 

* Because I do care, that’s all ;” and Bel stuck 
out her little feet, evidently admiring the effect ; 
‘and I’m sixteen to-morrow, and I’ll ask pa 
this very night if he will give me money to buy 
that beautiful embroidered dress she has done, 
and that will help her a good deal.” 

And so, when Mr. Percival came home from 
the city that night, bringing Hugh, the eldest of 
the family, and Frank, the youngest, a wild 
roystering boy of ten, to spend the vacation, 
Bel, in the very exuberance of her joy, asked 
him for money for two dresses, one for Katy, 
and the other for her; and she and Frank, who 
was always ready for any undertaking, once 
more stood in the dim twilight at the cottage door 
of the Lees’. 

Perhaps Bel Percival’s joy would have been 
damped, could she have seen the look of scorn 
flashing across the pale brow of Mrs. Lee, as 
she crushed the notes into a little tin box and 
shoved it hastily one side. Not that she did not 
feel grateful to Bel—oh, no, she loved her sunny 
face as well as she loved anything; but she knew 
that it was pity that prompted the generous heart, 
and she did not want pity—no, not from the 
Percivals ; and she hated the money that bought 
her bread, because it lengthened out her weary 
life, for never a lonely night came but the last 
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prayer upon her lips was that she might never 
see another day. 

And this was Maggie Lee’s mother. Strange 
companionship for joyous childhood; but Maggie 
had known no other. She loved her mother 
with all her heart, loved and yet feared her. 
Often in the still and starry night have the little 
arms crept around her neck, and soft kisses 
rained upon lips that returned no pressure, and 
Maggie felt sorry for somethjng she did not know 
what, sorry that she could not comfort her mother 
in her solitude; and so years went on, and the 
sorry look grew into her great brown eyes, and 
when summer made the tangled bushes green 
and fragrant, Maggie wandered around, her heart 
filled with childhood’s happy thoughts; and she 
was always busy gathering the bright leaves, 
making baskets out of burrs that grew in greater 
luxuriance than in days gone by, and dipping her 
little bare feet into the stream that flowed away 
from the spring, and everything that her wander- 
ing untutored fancy led her to do; and when 
night came she nestled down in her little bed, and 
dreamed as peacefully as though cradled in loving 
arms, in an atmosphere fragrant with kisses. 

Frank Percival declared, over and over again, 
after he had been to the Lees’, that “it was 
a perfect shane; somebody ought to take Mag- 
gie away, she was such a little beauty, and she 
was six years old and did not know how to 
read; he’d teach her, that he would; he didn’t 
care if Katy was mad about it, and mother too; 
and what if Hugh did laugh, it was nobody’s 
business that he knew of, and Bel promised to 
hunt up the nursery books, and say nothing to 
nobody, darling Bel.” 

And so it happened, way down by the singing 
brook at the lowest part of the hill, where the 
little blue-eyed violets winked at themselves in 
the rippling waters, that a school was formed, 
and such a kind and funny teacher, such a 
frightened, happy, shy pupil never was known 
before ; and so the days went by, Maggie lisping 
the letters, spelling little words, and finally, to 
the great joy of both, reading quite readily from 
the numerous books Frank supplied so bounti- 
fully, and all the while never speaking the name 
of Frank Percival to her mother, or her mother 
asking where she went all the long hours, and 
perhaps never missing the little sunbeam while 
it was gone. 


CHAPTER III. 


“You ’Lr be sorry, won’t you, Maggie, when 
I’m gone?” 
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**T shall cry all the time, Franky, I know I 
shall. 1 wish I could die if you are going 
away ; it’s a hundred years till Christmas;” and 
Maggie laid her little head down on the bank 
and sobbed as though her heart would break; 
and this was the end of it all, nobody left to play 
with, no one to plague her, for Frank was ugly 
sometimes, and she had told him so too; it was 
no fun for her to have her hair stuck full of 
burrs, when it made the tears come to get them 
out, and Frank would sit by and laugh ready to 
kill himself; but now he was going away, she 
could forgive him all; but she could not forget 
how he tore up her apron to make a fish-line, 
and threw her sun-bonnet into the highest tree ; 
she didn’t know what she should have done if 
her mother had missed them; but ’twas all past 
now, and Frank was going away by sunrise the 
next morning, and she never should see him 
again. 

Frank wouldn’t cry, so he whistled, and such 
a tune! 

“It’s no use crying your eyes out, Maggie. 
I’ve got to go, I suppose, any how; but I’ll tell 
you what I’ll do. Bel has got the funniest little 
white kitten you ever saw, and as they are all 
going to town for the winter next week, I’ll 
make her give me the kitten for you; so you 
won’t be as lonesome as you were before, will 
you?” 

Maggie said “ no,”’ and even laughed a little; 
but the old sorry feeling came back worse than 
ever when Frank really said “‘good-by,” and 
there never was a more sorrowful parting than 
that, in the shadows of those grand old trees, or 
a sadder heart than wee Maggie Lee’s, as she 
cried herself to sleep that night, and dreamed of 
Frank Percival. 

The next morning Maggie crept out while the 
faint red tinged the tree-tops, and the bushes 
were wet with night dew, and there, tied to the 
tree by the spring, was her kitten, and new nice 
story books, “more than she could read in a 
hundred years,” she said to herself; and so, with 
her treasures always beside her, Maggie grew to 


forget her first great grief. 
* . . 





Winter, cold and drear, had come, and the 
little brook was frozen over, and the bright green 
leaves that had made the trees so beautiful were 
lying, brown and crisp, around the Lees’ cottage, 
and the wind sighed and moaned like human 
voices, in the great bare branches, while they 
creaked and swayed in the chilling blast. Oh, 


it was so dreary! and Maggie Lee crept up into 
the broad window-seat, and laid her little 
cheek against the cold glass, and peered out into 
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the gathering darkness. She was all alone, 
save her white kitten, now a demure old cat; 
and the fire had burned low on the hearth, and 
made strange shadows go dancing around the 
room, as now and then it would brighten up, and 
then go down, making it darker still; but Maggie 
only nestled more closely to the window, and 
watched the dead leaves go whirling along, and 
wondered what kept her mother. 

How could she help her thoughts going back to 
that long happy summer-time when Frank Per- 
cival had been her companion, and wondering 
where he was, if he would ever come back again, 
it was so long since he had gone away, promising 
to come back when the Christmas holidays 
should come; but they had passed long ago, and 
she had never seen him, and another summer 
had come and gone, making their old haunts 
lonely by his absence; and the old hall had 
been deserted almost; only once a gay party had 
come down for a week or so, and when night 
was coming on, she had stolen close to the win- 
dows, and listened to beautiful music floating 
through, and seen such bright and happy faces 
that they haunted her for days after, but never 
once had she seen the gay light-hearted Frank. 
Oh, she was sure he had forgotten her! Maggie’s 
home seemed different now, since she was older. 
Her mother was greatly changed; she talked 
more, so sorrowful though, that Maggie always 
cried, and longed to put her arms around her 
neck, and beg her to stop, for she said she was 
* dying, going home at last,” and told Maggie to 
‘be good; some one would take care of her;” 
and all through the long nights her cough would 
keep sleep from her eyes, and Maggie knew it 


was too true; she was going home. 
. * . * ia 





‘You will be happier, Maggie, than you have 
ever been here; you must be good, and repay, 
as far as you can, her great kindness. When I 
am gone, she will take you, and this old home 
will be deserted.” 

Poor Mrs. Lee, how old memories came 
crowding back upon her heart! Her husband’s 
death is the same as yesterday, and she has for- 
gotten all the lapse of years since then, and ’tis 
well perhaps that she has. For long months 
she has lain upon that couch, sinking slowly, 
steadily to the grave; and now, when the spring 
buds are swelling in all their bright beauty, her 
days are few, and Maggie smooths the fevered 
pillow, brings the coolest water from the mossy 
spring, while the old sorry look deepens every 
hour in her loving eyes, and she feels so lonely, 
watching the life go out from all she has on 
earth. 
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“Ttis best, Maggie;” and the gray-haired pastor 
knelt beside her, and told her of happier re- 
unions in heaven, and how her mother would 
meet with all she loved, she who had sorrowed 
here so long, and then, when the last lip was 
pressed upon her forehead, poor orphaned Maggie 
Lee said, ‘‘ God’s will be done!” 

And so another grave was made in the quiet 
churchyard; the villagers murmured “ poor 
thing,” as the coffin was lowered down into its 
last resting-place, and turned from the scene to 
speculate upon Maggie’s good fortune in being 
adopted by that grand lady that had been staying 
at the doctor’s so long, and wondered what she 
could see in that little shy thing to fancy; if it 
was not for her eyes and hair, she would be a 
perfect fright. The dark, dreamy, beautiful eyes, 
and the long brown tresses, floating like a veil 
around her, had first touched a chord in the 
widowed and childless heart of one whose 
only idol had been stricken down in her young 
beauty, and so for these she had sought Maggie, 
loved her, and lingered until her mother died, 
giving with her dying breath, into a stranger’s 
keeping, dear Maggie Lee. 

* _ * o * 

* And so none of you know what ever became 
of her, poor little thing? I’d give all I possess to 
see her again ; wouldn’t you, Bel?’ And Frank 
Percival, a young lawyer in pen-feathers, looked 
very disconsolate. 

“Oh, of course, you and Bel were always 
falling into ecstasies about that little simpleton ; 
do make a romance, Frank ; hunt her up in some 
hovel, and make her ‘ Mrs. Frank Percival,’ and 
done with it ;” and Katy looked her indignation. 

* Would Mrs. Floyd Lovel condescend to leave 
her card at our door, if I should?” And with- 
out waiting for an answer, which he knew as 
well as though it was spoken, he turned to Bel 
with “I know Mrs. Percy Howard would, no 
matter what the world said ;”? and Frank held 
the little hands down, and the blushing face 
up, until the tears fairly came, and then kissed 
the rosy cheeks, and declared, twenty times 
over, that Bel Percival would make the sweetest 
little bride in the world, and Pert Howard was 
the best fellow that ever breathed—except him- 
self, of course—and he was glad he was coming 
next week; and wouldn’t they have times? 

And they did have times, gay enough too, for 
the old hall echoed from early morning until 
the old clock “ tolled little hours,” with joyous 
laughter and dancing feet; and beautiful Bel 
Percival was queen of it all. How she rode, 
and danced, and sang, like the bright bird that 
she was! And if ever any one was envied 
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among all the gay throng, it was the handsome, 
gallant Percy Howard, for he had won her ; and 
when the first russet hues tinged the old woods 
around the hall, he should claim her, and carry 
her away to sunny Italy; and in that golden 
clime of song and beauty was to pass the first 
year of the wedded life of Bel Percival. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Years have passed—years gay and glad to 
some, fraught with all the world can give of joy 
and plenty; years, to others, sad and troubled, 
holding in their dark folds sorrows that other 
years can never blot away. 

The scene is a crowded hotel at a fashionable 
watering-place, at the very height of the season. 
The greatest of all balls is just now on the 
tapis, and such a flutter as all the rival belles are 
in. A new one has come among them, and they 
are all dying to see her; but she is so provoking ; 
her breakfast was taken in her room, also her 
dinner, when at least forty pairs of eyes were 
glancing in all directions for her entrance into 
the grand dining-hall. And now it is near night- 
fall, and no one has seen her, and the gentle- 
men are discussing the merits of the blood 
horses that belong to the new arrival, and the 
probable wealth of the rich widow, and how 
much would be likely to be the daughter’s, in 
case she married before her mother’s death; 
which event seemed far distant, judging from 
her appearance. And all this while the un- 
conscious object of all this furore lay dreaming 
away the bright hours in a loose white wrapper 
in her shady room, with her long luxuriant hair 
flowing over the pillow in golden brown billows, 
and one little white hand was pressed lovingly 
under the round dimpled cheek, while the other 
looked like a snow-flake on the crimson velvet 
of the couch on which she lay. Oh, she was 
beautiful, beautiful as a dream, sweet Maggie 
Lee, and so her adopted mother thought, as she 
gazed at the picture before her. Youth, beauty, 
and innocence combined. How her heart yearned 
to fold her in a loving embrace, and shield her 
from all the envyings that would assail her in 
this little world. Yet she knew that ’twas but 
right to bring her forth in all her glorious beauty, 
and she trusted to her own good counsel, and 
careful training, that Maggie should pass scathe- 
less through it all. 

*T was a scene of rare brilliancy ; music floated 
through the open windows into the midnight 
air, and dancing feet kept time to its sweet 
cadence. Fairy forms went flitting round like 
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airy spirits just dropped from cloud-land. No 
wonder that Maggie Hamilton, the heiress, 
looked beautiful; this was her first ball, and she 
was bewildered with its splendor. 

** Those Percivals lived near you, when you 
were a little girl, did they not, Maggie?” said 
Mrs. Hamilton, as Maggie came to her in the 
pauses of the dance. 

“We lived on their place, mother, you remem- 
ber;”’ and Maggie’s eyes wandered in the direction 
of a group evidently just arrived. ‘“‘I never 
knew any of them, at least none that are here ;” 
and Frank Percival’s bright presence glanced 
across her memory, and chased all the gay happy 
feelings away from her heart. How she longed 
to know what had become of him, and wondered 
if he was as handsome as his brother Hugh, who 
stood with his proud haughty mother leaning on 
his arm! But what was that toher? And the 
least bit of asigh struggled to escape; but Maggie 
choked it down, for who in all that throng 
would know that the belle and reigning beauty 
in that gay assemblage, and Maggie Lee, were 
one? Surely Hugh Percival never mistrusted 
such a thing, as an hour afterwards he led her 
out to dance. He only knew she was beautiful, 
an heiress, and Miss Hamilton. 

**T do believe,” said Lady Kate Lovel, shortly 
after the ball, “ Hugh will catch that heiress yet ; 
he seems over head and ears in love with her, at 
any rate. Look, Bel, there they go; she rides 
splendidly, does she not???” And Bel Howard 
nearly upset a little rosebud of a baby that played 
at her feet, in her great haste to see the gay caval- 
cade just leaving the hotel. 

“Oh, she’s ‘ superb,’ as all the gentlemen say; 
if Hugh does get her, Lady Kate, your little 
star will be dimmed, for who will be seen when 
she is by?”” And Bel tossed the baby nearly 
over her head. 

“Well, that need not trouble you,” answered 
Kate, with all her old indignation flashing into 
hereyes. ‘As long as you are content to give 
up society, and refuse to attend the most bril- 
liant ball of the season, because your baby is the 
least bit sick, you surely need not fear that I will 
be called, that greatest horror in the fashionable 
world, ‘a married belle.’ For my part, give me 
excitement; the whirl of dissipation is the en- 
joyment of my life.” And Mrs. Floyd Lovel 
kissed the tips of her gloved fingers, and swept 
out with an air @ la duchesse. 

And so it had come to pass that the high and 


haughty Hugh Percival had fallen in love. 


He that had stood Cupid-proof so long, amid 
the beauties of other lands and his own, had at 
last succumbed, and the worst of it all was, his 
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little charmer was not the least bit in love with 
him; and so she told him, in her quiet, unmis- 
takable way, that made the case so perfectly 
hopeless that Hugh was nearly distracted. 

To be sure, she rode with him, danced with 
him, sang for him; but had she not with a hun- 
‘dred others? But, because he chose to love her, 
how dare she refuse to become his wife? She 
did refuse, nevertheless; and then went to 
her room, and had such a splendid cry, while 
Hugh Percival dashed away from the door, with 
his baggage strapped to the coach, with the 
words, ‘I never can love you,” ringing a death- 
knell in his ears. Dear Maggie, how sad she 
felt to be the cause of so much unhappiness! 
And then another image was pictured on 
memory’s wall, one so good and noble that it 
contrasted strangely with the proud unbending 
will of his brother; and Maggie felt thankful 
that he had gone. 


CHAPTER V. 


AGaIn the hues of autumn tinged the grand 
old woods around the home of the Percivals, 
and the last golden rays of sunset lingered and 
played amid the many-colored leaves, making 
them gayer with its ruddy beams, and deepening 
the twilight down in the valley, by the brook- 
side, where sat sweet Maggie Lee. 

She had come home, once more, to the old 
nest that had sheltered her infancy; home, 
where her mother had lived and died; home, 
where the brightest recollections of her life cen- 
tered; and now she sat alone in the old trysting- 
spot, marking the changes that had settled there 
in all those years. 

Green moss covered the old roof-tree, the door 
swung back on its rusty hinges, and the sill, 
where she had sat so often, had decayed and 
fallen away, and dead leaves were drifted in 
huge piles against the low windows, and mould 
had gathered its dampness over all; and Maggie 
wished in her inmost heart she had never come 
to gaze on the ruins of this her oldhome. Better 
that she had kept the image formed in childhood 
bright and beautiful, as it was, than thus cast it 
from her forever. 

The sun went down, leaving its crimson glory 
in the west, and making the shadows deeper 
in the valley; but still Maggie lingered. Her 
thoughts were busy with the past, and all its old 
memories were sweeter, dearer, than ever to her 
young heart, and she never thought that eve- 
ning’s shades were falling round her till the 
distant bay of hounds fell upon her ear; nearer, 
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nearer, and before she had risen from her seat, 
they came leaping the low wall beyond the brook 
to her very feet. 

* Do not be frightened, lady ; they are harmless. 
Down, Dash, away; and the gallant young 
sportsman fished up the little straw hat that 
had rolled into the stream, and raised his eyes 
for the first time to Maggie’s face. 

**Maggie Lee!” And once more the little 
hat dipped into the water, and the game-bag 
with its two tiny squirrels (the result of a day’s 
labor) went with it; and the strong arms of 
Frank Percival folded over his old darling 
playmate as freely and unreservedly as though 
but a day had passed since he had seen her; and 
she was still the same wild, shy, wee Maggie 
that had met him there long years before. 

And Maggie, could it be? Was this indeed her 
gay, wild Frank, now grown so large and hand- 
some, and calling her all the dear old familiar 
pet names? Yes, and they had met, met as 
children meet, without the cold conventionalities 
of the outer world, loving each other as they 
had always loved in all the long interval. The 
moon came up higher and higher, and her pale 
rays shimmered down into the rippling stream, 
and still Frank and Maggie lingered. She had 
told him everything since last they met; how 
she was Maggie Hamilton now, and an heiress; 
how she had met his family, and all about Hugh ; 
and how she liked him, but had never seen 
any one that she would marry among them all. 

** Never, in all your life, Maggie?” And the 
old saucy look came to Frank’s eyes, as he looked 
down upon the blushing face before him, and 
Maggie answered “never,” and the arm about 
her waist only clasped her tighter—dear, happy 
Maggie! 

That night Maggie Hamilton glided to her 
room like a serpent, refusing to meet the com- 
pany in the parlor; and her mother kindly 
excused her, thinking that the visit to her old 
home had made her sad, and so she kissed the 
rosy cheek and wished her pleasant dreams. 
And pleasant were the dreams that hovered 
round her pillow all the night, and when Frank 
Percival called the next day to be introduced to 
Mrs. Hamilton, Maggie had told her all—how, in 
her lonely desolate childhood, he had been her 
only friend, and had taught her to read; that she 
had loved him better than any one else ever since, 
but had never expected to see him again; how 
he was up to the hall for a week, during the hunt- 
ing season, and she had unexpectedly met him, 
and if—and if’— 

“If what, Maggie child? What are you trying 


to say?” 
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** Nothing; only, if you like him, I shall be 
glad, for I do;”’ and the little face was as red as 
a peony. 

And who could help liking him, so kind and 
noble? Surely not Mrs. Hamilton; and he was 
a favorite now, as in other days, with the good 
old Doctor’s family ; and so this week of his 
stay at the hall was lengthened out amazingly, 
and the hunting season was over, and Frank 
never once thought about it. 

** And you go to-morrow, dear Maggie, and in 
a few weeks I shall be there, and then”— 

** And then”—echoed Maggie. 

*“*T shall have you always with me; 
Frank drew the little head down upon 
bosom ; “‘ and you will love me always, as you 
do now, and we shall be so happy, sha’n’t we, 
darling?’ The head nestled closer than before, 
and no word broke the sweet silence of that 
happy hour, for Maggie Lee stood in the soft 
moonlight, like a radiant angel that she was, the 
betrothed wife of Frank Percival. 


”? and 


his 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ou, such an uproar at the old hall! Every 
one was in amazement; Kate’s temper was up to 
fever heat; Bel only laughed, and said, * Dear, 
merry Frank, that is just like him ;” while Mrs. 
Percivai said, “* Frank was born to disgrace the 
family; he was always doing some outlandish 
thing ever since he was born into the world, and 
he need not think he would bring her there, the 
little pauper; if he did, he would have the satis- 
faction of having himself and wife both turned 
out of doors.” And Mrs. Percival read the 
letter through from beginning to end, and then 
Bel read it over again. It was so funny to 
think that Frank had married that little Maggie 
Lee; and he had never once told where he found 
her, only she was his; and Bel, out of the abun- 
dance of her loving heart, blessed them, and 
resolved, not only for Frank’s sake, but for her 


own, to love dear Maggie. 


° * * * . 


*¢T do not dread to face your sister Bel, Frank, 
but Mrs. Lovel and your mother will annihilate 
me at aglance, I fear; they never will forgive 
you, I know.” And Mrs. Frank Percival 
clasped the diamond bracelets on her white 
arms, and looked very much as though she 
didn’t care whether they did or not. 

“‘ We’ll see, Maggie—come ;” and the carriage 
whirled away. 

This was the first party given since their return 
from their bridal tour; and Mrs. Laurens was 
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an old friend of Maggie’s, and though she never 
was on intimate terms with the Percivals, she 
invited them, for Maggie had told her all how 
they felt disgraced. She wanted to see them 
humbled ; they look down on Maggie, indeed. 

“T hear the bride, Mrs. Percival, is going to 
be here,” said some one near Kate; “ every one 
is going wild about her; I have a great desire to 
see her.” 

** Hum,” said Kate, and Mr. and Mrs. Percival 
were announced at the moment, and all eyes 
were turned to the entrance. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at their feet, it would 
not have stunned them more, for there, leaning 
on Frank’s arm, was the heiress, Miss Hamilton, 
the belle, the beauty, to get into whose good 
graces they had spent more time in maneuvring 
than they would ever own, even to themselves 
—was she Frank’s wife? Never, while they 
lived, would they forgive him. How queenly 
she moved among them all, and how exquisitely 
she looked! For once, Mrs. Lovel felt humbled 
to the very dust. 

Maggie's dignity deepened a very little when 
she listened to the very flattering remarks from 
her husband’s relatives, as they were introduced. 
** They should have called; only Frank was so 
odd, he had never sent word that they had 
returned.” 

**T only followed your advice, Katy,” whis- 
pered Frank; “‘ you told me to hunt her up and 
marry her, and so I have.” 

** But why did you not tell us that she and 
Miss Hamilton were one, and not let us be the 
objects of ridicule that you have made us now?” 

And the Percivals went home chagrined and 
unhappy, and the next week gave a large party in 
honor of the bride, and quoted “ sister Maggie” 
whenever a convenient opportunity occurred, 
for Frank had married Miss Hamilton, instead 
of Maggie Lee. 

* We shall be very happy living here together, 
shall we not, dear Bel?”’ said Maggie Percival, as 
she and Bel Howard wandered over the old hall, 
now undergoing great changes. ‘This shall be 
your morning-room, and that, across there, mine; 
and we will give the children the large one, with 
the balcony; won’t it be nice?” ‘* Oh, delight- 
ful!’ says Bel. ‘Perfectly charming,” says 
Frank, bounding up the stairs three at a step. 
* Here’s a letter, post-marked ‘ Naples;’ I sup- 
pose it’s from mother and Katy, and I have one 
from Floyd; he says they are all settled, and 
like it very much; but Percy is down stairs, and 
says if we are not down in two minutes, he will 
drive back without us.” 

The old hall was finished, and furnished in the 
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newest style, and two happy wives, and at least 
half a dozen happy children—all Howard’s but 
one, the tiniest of them all; that was Maggie’s, 
with the same wild beautiful eyes that had been 
hers in childhood—lived there, happy as the 
days were long. 

Down in the valley, where the Lees’ cottage 
had stood, a quaint little summer-house was 
erected, and creeping vines covered it in wild 
luxuriance ; and there often, in the happy years 
that followed, would Frank Percival bring his 
two Maggies, and when the dim twilight was 
deepening around them, talk of the bright days 
gone by, and she was happy, dear Maggie Lee. 

Hugh Percival married and lived abroad, and 
if ever the thought of Maggie Hamilton crossed 
his memory, *twas as a sweet strain of half for- 
gotten music, making him sad for a while, and 
that was all; he knew she never loved him, and 
his own beautiful Italian wife did, and that was 
sufficient. 


DREAMINGS. 


BY W. M. M. 


Whew the shades of even lengthen, 
And appear the stars of night, 

Musings oft my spirit strengthen 
With a pure and calm delight. 


Brilliant hopes and dreams of love 
Are woven in a tissued light, 

Music, from the spheres above, 
Mingles with the sounds of night 


Far away, in the spirit-clime, 
Phartom forms appear to move, 

Hymning, on their harps sublime, 
Praises ’round the throne of love. 


Pygmalion-like, with ardor real, 
I watch the forms by fancy wrought, 
Until the pulseless, cold ideal 
Enkindles with the breath of thought. 


Then that vision, bright and peerless 
Which in youth my fancy won, 
Visits me with mind as stainless 
As the pure life-giving sun; 


With a voice of lyric beauty, 
Whispers hopes and truths divine, 

Points me to the path of duty 
Leading to yon holy shrine. 


When youth’s future radiant smiled, 
And the powers of life were strong, 

Then that voice my hours beguiled 
With the magic notes of song. 


When life’s mystic rites are ended, 
Its symbols vanished into air, 

May her thoughts and hopes be blended 
With my spirit’s silent prayer. 











A CAROLINA WOMAN 


OF THE REVOLUTION. 


SUSANNAH SMART, 


Tue county of Mecklenburg, N.C., so fa- 
mous for its battles, the spirit of its people, the 
prowess of its heroes, and the noble daring of 
its women, during the Revolutionary struggle, 
has many records of heroism written in the 
hearts of the inhabitants, which have never 
been made public. The history of the Scottish 
Presbyterians of the whole Catawba region, will 
be remembered with thrilling interest, and told 
to youthful generations as an example both po- 
litical and religious, as long as the principles of 
true republicanism and the love of liberty shall 
reign in the land. One of these home pictures 
which have found no place in the great gallery 
of history, I shall offer to the reader. The sub- 
ject was living in 1851, ninety years of age, 
keeping house by herself, and entertaining tra- 
vellers; having twenty or thirty negroes under 
her charge, and dispensing with the services of 
an overseer. The intelligent gentleman who 
furnished the details of this sketch—D. G. Stin- 
son, Esq.—said her servants were better trained 
than any he ever saw, and appeared perfectly 
happy, as did their indulgent and venerable mis- 
tress. The late Colonel Dickinson was a rela- 
tive of Mrs. Smart, and visited her shortly be- 
fore his departure for Mexico. 

The maternal grandfather of our heroine, 
Thomas Spratt, was of Irish extraction, and 
removed from Pennsylvania to Mecklenburg 
County ; being the first settler who ever crossed 
the Yadkin in a carriage, for such luxuries were 
unknown in those log-cabin days. The first 
court convened in the county was held in his 
dwelling. He had two sons, who fell in battle, 
and six daughters, one of whom was the wife 
of Colonel Thomas Neil, who commanded in the 
campaign of 1776 against the Cherokees, and 
was noted for his bravery and services. Another 
daughter married Colonel Thomas Polk, who, 
with his son William, served with distinction 
under the immediate command of Washington, 
and was, besides, celebrated for his efforts in 
the cause of public education. To him Meck- 
lenburg was indebted for the establishment of 
Queen’s Museum, or Liberty Hall. Ann Spratt, 
another daughter, was the mother of the sub- 
ject of thismemoir. She married John Barnett, 
who also emigrated from Ireland. Mary, their 





eldest daughter, was said to be the first child 
born between the Yadkin and Catawba Rivers. 
She married Captain James Jack, the bearer of 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence 
to the Continental Congress. Mr. Wylie, of 
Charleston, is one of her descendants. 

Susannah Barnett was born in 1761. Asher 
family and connections were conspicuously ac- 
tive in the Revolutionary war, her earliest recol- 
lections were of its stirring events. She was 
present at the great gathering of the people at 
Charlotte, on the 19th and 20th of May, 1775. 
The provincial convention of North Carolina 
had assembled at Newbern, in opposition to the 
proclamation of Governor Martin, and had ap- 
proved of the acts of their representatives in 
the Continental Congress of the united colonies. 
On the 19th May, handbills were brought by 
express, containing news of the battle of Lexing- 
ton, which had taken place exactly a month 
before. These were read to the vast assemblage, 
and filled all with enthusiasm. Then there was 
no sectional feeling; but the same sentiment 
pervaded the masses north and south. An at- 
tack on the liberties of Massachusetts was 
viewed as an attack upon Carolina. It was a 
glorious day for old Mecklenburg; and often 
described by Mrs. Smart as “ the day of throw- 
ing up of hats.”? The love of country and liber- 
ty fired the hearts of all classes. The brother 
of Susannah, William Barnett, though but a 
lad, was bent on joining the patriots. He per- 
suaded an old negro, Derry, to hide his clothes 
in the woods, and swinging himself from the 
window by a rope, one night, he went to Char- 
lotte, volunteered, and did excellent service in 
the snow campaign of 1776. 

In 1780, in that darkest period of the Revo- 
lution for the Carolinas, when, after the fall of 
Charleston, British military government pre- 
vailed everywhere, the state—in the language 
of General Greene—“‘ cut off from the Union 
like the tail of a snake ;’’ the inhabitants forced 
to take protection or flee the country, Susannah, 
with the rest of her family, gave all possible 
help to the refugees. She was accustomed to 
say, in after life: ‘Oh, how we love the people 
of Fishing Creek, Chester District (S. C.). 
They suffered so much, and perilled everything, 
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rather than receive British protection. I saw 
the Rev. John Simpson, of Fishing Creek,* with 
these very eyes, assist my mother in serving and 
making up new meal bags, in June, 1780; while 
the refugees of South Carolina were collect- 
ing and forming their camp below, at Clein’s 
Branch.” 

One day, a dusty, travel-weary party of fugi- 
tives arrived at the large three-story log house 
occupied by John Barnett, and craved hospital- 
ity: it was GENERAL SuMTER with his family. 
His wife, a cripple from infancy, was placed 
on a feather bed on horseback, with a negro 
woman behind to hold heron. She had fallen 
off several times, and her face was black with 
Her son, Tom, a boy of sixteen, was 
with them, and a young woman, their house- 
keeper, named Nancy Davis. She told their kind 
hosts how the British and Tories had come to Sum- 
ter’s house; how she had locked up everything, 
and flung the keys among the grass in the yard; 
but it availed nothing ; the enemy fired the house, 
and all was soon a pile of ashes. General Sum- 
ter’s family, who had escaped with difficulty, 
and remained here 


bruises. 


were received most warmly, 
more than a month. 

After the slaughter of Buford’s men at the 
Waxhaws, the wounded were brought to Bar- 
nett’s house. Susannah saw her mother feed 
six men, who had but two arms among them. 
Her father and two brothers were at the battle 
of Hanging Rock. Trembling for their fate, 
Mrs. Barnett went to Charlotte to obtain tidings, 
and there heard of the battle, and the death of 
Captain David Reid. Overwhelmed with appre- 
hension, she burst into tears. A friend—the 
aged John Gaston, of Fishing Creek—rode up, 
and inquired of her the news. “Oh,” she re- 
plied, ‘“‘ we have dreadful news from the battle- 
field; Captain Reid is dead; your son, Alexan- 
der, was left near the bluff ill of the smallpox, 
and is since dead; your three sons, Robert, 
Ebenezer, and David, are among the slain, and 
Joseph is severely wounded.” Such was the 
story of a single family in those times! The 

aged and bereaved father turned deadly pale, 
but uttered not a word. The wounded were 
brought to Charlotte, where our heroine remem- 
bered seeing Mrs. Mary McClure in attendance 
on her gallant son, who, with his lieutenant, 
Bishop, afterwards died of his wounds. In 
crossing the river, the matron had lost her bon- 
net, and walked bareheaded by his side; Mrs. 
Bishop also attending on Aer husband. The 
Gastons and McClures were old acquaintances 
of the Barnett family. William McClure, distin- 


® See “‘ Women of the American Rev olution,” vol. iii. 
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guished as a surgeon in the army, was a student 
at Liberty Hall, and was often sent on horse- 
back to the river, by Mr. Barnett, when he 
wished to visit his mother. 

The defeat of Gates, and the memorable sur- 
prise of General Sumpter, filled the country 
with terror and dismay. Early on the morning 
of the 19th of August, 1780, the road was full 
of soldiers and fugitives, making their way to 
Charlotte. General Sumter, with one or two 
of his aids, rode up to Mr. Barnett’s house, dis- 
mounted, and entered. ‘Mrs. Barnett,” he 
said, “do let us have something to eat, if only 
apiece of johnny-cake and a cup of milk!” 
The matron answered: “General, I have fed 
more than fifty men this morning, but I’1l try.” 
Some provision had been laid by for the family ; 
it was then produced and set out for the Gene- 
ral, While eating, he turned to Susannah and 
said: ‘* Miss Sukey, please to arrange my hair; 
but never mind combing it, it is so tangled.” 
His hair was long, and rather light-colored. 
The young lady, during his repast, clubbed it 
up as well as she could, tangled as it was. In 
reply to Mrs. Barnett’s inquiry, how it was 
that the American soldiers and patriots were all 
flying? Sumter said: ‘ It was indeed asurprise ; 
the enemy crossed the creek before we knew of 
it, and was in the midst of the camp; I was in 
the marquée asleep at the time, and was carried 
out at the back part, and mounted a horse that 
stood ready, which, however, was soon shot 
down from underme. I obtained this one I now 
have; not a very good one, to be sure, and the 
saddle rather the worse for wear. So I am 
here. You seeI have lost my cocked hat and 
fine feathers; but this old hat, torn in the rim 
as it is, has sheltered my head from the burning 
sun ; it was the gift of a noble soldier.”"* With 
many thanks for his breakfast, and a hearty 
shake of hands, the General then mounted his 
horse, and went on his way to Charlotte. 

Another of the refugees from South Carolina 
was Walter Brown, with his family, the father 
of the distinguished divine, Dr. John Brown, 
so celebrated for his zeal and eloquence. This 
old and feeble man had been plundered of every- 
thing, and came to seek shelter and protection. 
His family was for some time at Barnett’s house. 
At length the news came that-the British were 
advancing on Charlotte. Mrs. Barnett, stand- 
ing at the door and looking anxiously down the 
road, perceived some one approaching. ‘“ Su- 
key and Jenny Brown,” she cried, addressing 
her own chid, and the Pretty daughter of her 


= See vol. i iii. of * The We omen of the American | Re- 
volution.”’ 
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guest, “ren out to the road and inquire the 
news.” The traveller was a iad on a sorely 
jaded horse; the face of the rider was very 
long and sunburnt. Susannah asked him whence 
he came? “ From the Waxhaws,” was his re- 
ply. 

“Do you know Major Crawford ?” 

“To be sure I do; he is my uncle.” 

** And who are you?” 

* My name is ANDREW JACKSON.” 

“¢ What is the news about the British ?” 

“ They are on their way to Charlotte.” 

‘* What are you doing down there?” 

‘Why, we are popping them occasionally.” 

The long, slender face of the stripling was lit 
up with a pieasant smile, and bowing with the 
grace and ease of a polished gentleman, he 


> and went on his 


said: ** Good-morning, iadies,’ 
way. As he passed the house, Mrs. Barnett 
had a full view of his yellow checks and long 
face, and she laughed heartily when she heard 


of his remark about “ popping” 
* Little Andy,” as young Jackson was called, 


the enemy. 


yas followed by an advance of some 300, under 
the command of Colonel Davie, who bad a skir- 
mish with the British by night, at Wahab’s in 
the Waxhaw settlement. Jack Barnett, the 
brother of Susannah, was of this party. As 
Davie’s dragoons went up the lane, he saw some- 
thing in a corner of the fence, dismounted and 
saw it was a Tory, whom he knew, named Dix- 
on. The Tory threw down his gun and ran; 
Jack was left on foot, his horse having gone on 
with the mounted troopers. The fighting just 
then commenced, and while the young soldier 
was making his way towards the scene of ac- 
tion, the flashing of the guns showed him the 
cornrows in the field, and the bullets whistled 
around him so thickly, he “ seemed to be,” to 
use his own words, “in the midst of the dis- 
b] 


charge of three hundred guns ;” yet he escaped, 


bearing Dixon’s weapon in his hand. Passing 
through the lane, he took to a tree for shelter, 
fired at two British dragoons that came near, 
and went on. Presently, he was challenged by 
some of the Americans, and gave the counter- 
“Jack Barnett, is that you?” called out 
Will Polk; “ where is your horse ?” “The last 
I saw of him,” answered Jack “he was run- 
ning after Charlie Polk.” ‘Get up behind me, 


sign. 


then,” said the other, and the two galloped off 
together. In this battle, Thomas Spratt, then 
over fifty, received three bullet wounds, and 
was carried from the field to hisown house. A 
party of British soldiers not long afterwards 
arrived there. They were told that Mr. Spratt 
was ill; but they insisted on having the house 


eer 
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for their own sick, and the owner was removed 
into the kitchen. It was here Major Frazer, 
of the British army, died, while Cornwallis and 
Rawdon both stood by his bed, and averred, 
with lifted hands, that “ he was one of the best 
officers who had crossed the ocean.” A Scotch 
physician was in attendance; he afterwards 
went into the kitchen to examine Mr. Spratt. 

‘What is the matter with you, maun?” he 
asked. 

*“T have a fever.” The physician felt his 
pulse, and exclaimed: “ Why, maun, you are 
wounded !”” 

** And what if I am ?”’ said the patient. 

“Ah, I am fearful you have been fighting 
against your lawful sovereign, King George.” 

*“] have been fighting for my country, and 
if I was well, I would do it again,” replied 
Spratt. 

“Well, well, you are a brave soldier, and Ill 
dress your wounds for you,” said the Scotch- 
man; and he did so, and attended on him as 
long as the British troops occupied the house. 

These unbidden guests took from Spratt over 
a hundred head of cattle, hogs, &e. When the 
time came for marching, the army formed line 
before the door, and then hollow 
square, with theirdrums muffled. These played 


formed a 


a mournful air; till at length the army de- 
ployed, and took up the line of march witha 
lively tune and a quickstep. The cause of this 
ceremony was the punishment of one of their 
own soldiers, whose body hung from the limb 
of a tree, he having been executed for an alleged 
attempt to desert, and join Davie’s troops. 

Mr. Barnett’s house was also visited by the 
British soldiers, who plundered it of everything. 
When one of the horses was brought up and 
bridled for their use, Mrs. Barnett walked up 
and pulled off the bridle. men 
threatened to kill her. 
answered, “I amin your power; but if you do, 


Some of the 


** You can do so,” she 
you will be punished for it.”’” Seeing a crock 
of milk which the intruders had brought from 
her cellar, she passed near, and pushed it over 
with her foot. 
at her, swearing they would cut her to pieces. 


The infuriated soldiers rushed 


* Do it if you dare!” said she, with an air of 
haughty defiance; ‘you will be shot at from 
every bush in the country.” They did not mo- 
lest her, but went away without the milk or 
horse. 

Some two weeks after this affair at Wahab’s, 
a young man named William Ellét, whose bro- 
ther had been killed, came to Barnett’s house, 
having with him a Tory prisoner. After eating, 
he drank freely, and recurring to the scenes of 
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the battle, and his brother’s death, he became 


violently excited, and struck his prisoner on the 
head. The blood spouted from the wound. 
Mrs. Barnett persuaded Ellet to go into the 
house, and while she endeavored to pacify him, 
the Tory made his escape. The compassionate 
matron took a cup of water, and went in search 
of the wounded man. Tracking him by the 
blood, she found him lying behind a log, two- 
hundred yards from the house, gave him water, 
and bound uphis head. This incident, among 
others, may show that kindness was often inter- 
changed between enemies. 

The residents in the country found it neces- 
sary to hide their negroes, and some carried 
them beyond the Yadkin for safety. Barnett’s 
were concealed out of the house. The British 
took thirty or forty from the plantation of Colonel 
Thomas Neill. Mrs. Neill went to Charlotte, 
then in possession of Lord Cornwallis, and ap- 
plied to him, requesting that her slaves might 
be restored. Cornwallis coolly told her she 
should not have them. She pleaded that most 
of her children were daughters, raised without 
knowing how to labor, and that she could not 
well get along without servants. ‘“ You will 
have to teach the girls to work,” gruffly replied 
the officer. “ But let me have some of the ne- 
gro children,” persisted the matron; “ they are 
attached to me, andI tothem.” ‘“ Youareacun- 
ning old woman,” said Cornwallis ; “ carry home 
the calves, and the cows will follow; get the 
young negroes, and the old ones will run off 
and go back.” With this answer she was dis- 
missed. 

Mecklenburg had but few Tories. Some of 
the wealthy took British protection, but not one 
in a hundred; and those who did, had occasion 
The case of one may be 
He was 


to repent very sorely. 
mentioned as strikingly illustrative. 
at heart a patriot, and all his connections were 
Whigs, and when he took protection, he soon 
found it a bitter cross to him. When it was 
ascertained that the British were going to retreat 
to Winsboro’, he sent his wife (whose maiden 
name was Mary Wilson) to Captain Barnett on 
an errand she was bid to conceal from old Mrs. 
Spratt. Mary was highly respected by the Whigs, 
who were willing at all times to do her aservice, 
while they disapproved of her husband’s course. 
She took Mrs. Barnett and Mary Jack apart, 
and told them what she wanted the captain to 
do for her. On the morrow, she said, two Brit- 
ish officers were to dine at her house ; she wished 
the captain to collect ten or a dozen men well 


armed, and come up in the rear. Her husband 


would give them a signal by coughing, when 
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they were to fire off their guns in rapid suc- 
cession; he would run off with the two officers 
—his guests; they were to give chase, make 
him a prisoner, and bear him off in sight of the 
officers. This little plot was literally carried 
out. The husband was taken prisoner; the two 
officers made their escape to Charlotte, where 
the British dragoons were ordered out for the 
rescue of the captive. They made no great ef- 
fort, however, merely whooping when they came 
near the place of his capture, and firing off pis- 
tols; while Captain Barnett took the road to 
Nation Ford, his men surrounding the pretended 
prisoner with drawn swords, before every house 
they passed on their way. 

From every quarter the news reached Char- 
lotte of the capture of this individual. His 
wife performed her part to admiration; weep- 
ing and lamenting his probable fate in the hands 
of those murderous bushmen who killed His 
Majesty’s foreign soldiers in cold blood; while 
the children went about the house crying in 
right good earnest for their father. The quasi 
prisoner, meanwhile, was brought into the pre- 
sence of Colonel Polk, from whom he received 
a severe lecture, and wept like a child. Cap- 
tain Barnett told him he might thank his wife 
for what had been done for him, and warned 
him if he ever got into such another scrape, he 
might get out of it the best way he could. The 
British issued a number of handbills (for they 
had a printing-press at Charlotte), and had them 
posted up all over the county, warning His 
Majesty’s subjects not to molest or take any- 
thing from Mrs. , the wife of the protection- 
ist. In the following January, when the Bri- 
tish army was again approaching Charlotte, this 
same man fled precipitately with his family, and 
travelled as far as Pennsylvania, nearly killing 
his horses in his flight. His experience was a 
warning toothers. After his departure, Colonel 
Polk placed the family of General Sumter in 
Little Tom went to school in the 

The young 
enemy were 





his house. 
neighborhood more than six months. 
women of the vicinity, while the 
in possession of Charlotte, were removed by 
their friends, beyond the Yadkin. Miss Bar- 
nett was taken away with the rest, and did not 
return till some time in October. 

Shortly before the British left Charlotte, the 
Whigs captured an express on his way to Cam- 
den, bearing a letter from Lord Cornwallis, 
which stated that he intended to leave the town; 
the inhabitants being so hostile to him that they 
killed his men from every bush, in cold blood, 
while they were engaged in collecting forage for 


his army. Before the enemy retreated from the 
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place, they buried their dead in Liberty Hall, 
and burned down the building. This college 
was the same which the British government re- 
fused to charter under the name of Queen’s 
From this seat of learning, many 
eminent men in Church and State received 
their education, who have dene honor to their 


Museum. 


country. 

Susannah Barnett was married in 1795, to 
George W. Smart. She had three children, 
whom she lost, and her husband died in 1809. 
He built the house she occupied in 1851. She 
lived usually alone, and gave accommodation to 
travellers who passed, as the road lay near. 
William H. Crawford, of Georgia, one of her 
most esteemed acquaintances, always stayed 
with her, as he went to and returned from 
Washington. She became extensively acquaint- 
ed with men travelling in the south, and having 
a retentive memory, knew almost every family, 
their pedigree and connections, for several gene- 
rations. Young or old might find her ready to 
converse on any subject. “I have at 
** she was wont to say, “and yet I have 
I knew Andrew 


lived 
home, 
seen two of our Presidents. 
Jackson; and many a time little Jamie Polk 
has the road there, with 
breeches rolled up to his knees. He was a bash- 
ful little fellow.” 

Mrs. Smart was reared in the doctrines of the 


passed along his 


Presbyterian church, and remembered all the 
ministers who occupied the seven pulpits in 
Mecklenburg at the time of the Revolution. 
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She talked with interest also of the politics of 
the day, and read the newspapers, even at the 
age of ninety. She informed Mr. Stinson, on 
his visit to her, that one of her relatives had 
been telling her of a political meeting to be held 
District, and had advocated the se- 
She 


in York 
cession of South Carolina from the Union. 
intimated to him that she had heard of this new 
device, and had also been informed that many 
of the good, gifted, and great, of South Carolina 
For her own 
South stood 
We 


should settle our family bickerings at all times 


were not in favor of secession. 
part, she said: ‘“‘The North and 
shoulder to shoulder in the times of ’76. 
by a compromise.” 

The stump speeches delivered at this period 
brought to her mind the time when she was a 
girl of fourteen. For hours at a time she re- 
membered to have heard the Reverend James 
Hall, of Iredell, who was also a captain of dra- 
goons. There he stood upon the stump, in his 
fringed hunting shirt, his broadsword by his side, 
haranguing the people. Although young, she 
understood every word of his soul-stirring speech. 
His theme needed no big words to set it off; it 
was the liberty taught us in the Bible and the 
Church, at the family fireside. 
the orator was the noble daring of patriots, in 
the of 
rights; and every bush in old Mecklenburg was 
vocal with the rifle’s report, driving back the 
ruthlessinvader. Then the United States formed 
one country; and a Washington led her armies. 


The respons lo 


maintenance national and individual 
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THE ART OF SKETCHING FLOWERS FROM NATURE. 


OF GRACEFULNESS AND CONTRAST OF 
OUTLINE. 

GRACEFULNEsS is that pleasing effect, pro- 
duced by an arrangement of the lines of a sub- 
ject, in accordance with the waving appearance 
of a compound curve, with which we have been 
accustomed to associate our ideas of beauty. 
Burke, in his “ Inquiry as to the origin of the 
Sublime and Beautiful,” says: 
an idea, not very far from beauty; it consists 


** Gracefulness is 


of much the same things.” 

It has been generally considered, that the 
waving form of a plume of feathers displays 
the beau ideal of gracefulness, doubtless arising 
from the circumstance of its outlines exhibiting 
so varied and charming an arrangement of the 
simple and compound curved lines, in contrast 
with one another; variety and contrast being 

VoL. LIn—Il9 
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essential qualities in the composition of what- 
ever affects the eye as beautiful. 

Under such impressions, it has been the prac- 
tice of most artists, when studying the composi- 
tion of a subject requiring gracefulness, to follow 
out the idea above alluded to. 

We give, in Figs. 4 and 5, various simple and 
compound curves, which are arranged for the 
student’s practice with the hand, in accordance 
with this principle. Fig. 4, more particularly, 
exhibits the curves disposed according to the ar- 
rangement of a plume of feathers. 

It may be observed, that in addition to the 
gracefulness of the position of the whole, arising 
from the gentle curving of the several lines, 
their disposition with respect to each other also 
exhibits the same contrast that exists between 


the positions of the three primitive essential 
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lines; for instance, the highest of the group, 
Fig. 4 is in the upright position, that to the 
right is in the inclined, and that on the left, in 
the horizontal. Suppose the position of either 
portion of the plume to be altered, so that two 
shall be in the same position, for instance, the 
two lower portions disposed horizontally, or the 
two upper ones upright, the agreeable appear- 
ance of the whole to the eye would, in respect 
to contrast, be greatly diminished, if not entirely 
lost. 

It may also be remarked of the three portions, 
or feathers composing the plume, that their out- 
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lines severally consist of asimple and compound 
curve, thus in every respect completing the per- 
fection of the composition, by combining in the 
highest degree, as before stated, the qualities 
essential to beauty of form, or outline, viz: 
gracefulness and contrast in the lines, with va- 
riety of position. The whole would no doubt 
appear very graceful were all the three portions 
composed of similar curves, but then the pleas- 
ing qualities of contrast and variety would again 
be in a great measure lost. 

Fig. 5 represents a combination of the curves, 
apparently of a more complex character, bearing 
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a great resemblance to that of a flower, but 
simply arising out of the union of two plumes, 
one above the other, in reversed positions. 

By way ef contrast to these, and in order to 
show more clearly the effect of neglecting all 
rules of composition, two examples are given in 
Figures 6 and 7, carefully copied from specimens 
designed for the practice of learners, in a work 
on drawing, &c., in many respects of consider- 
able merit, wherein it will be seen, that all the 
afore-mentioned qualities of gracefulness, con- 
trast, and variety, are most completely disre- 
garded. It is possible that the artist who drew 
them, copied Nature very faithfully, but it may 
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be asked, is it not the province of art to repre- 
sent Nature under her most pleasing aspects? 
May we not say with the poet— 

“ Tis Painting’s first chief business to explore, 

What lovelier forms in Nature’s boundless store, 

Are best to Art?” 

At the same time, features of an opposite cha- 
racter should be judiciously introduced, when 
necessary for truth’s sake, or with a view of 
gaining an increase of variety, suitable to the 
enrichment of the pictorial effect. In imitating 
Nature, therefore, it is evident we ought not to 
take at random any individual object fora model, 
but select from the whole of a class, that which 
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possesses the greatest degree of excellence, dis- 
posing even that, so as to convey the most 
pleasing ideas of its character. 

It is the duty of the naturalist and of the his- 
torian to represent objects and events correctly, 
and precisely as they exist or occur; but the 
artist, like the poet, whom he resembles, ought 
to deal in some measure with the ideal, drawing 
from the store of his imagination, such materials 
as are calculated to exhibit things in all the per- 
fection of which they are susceptible. 

Of course, in pursuing the principle alluded 
to, as to the disposition of a flower, all appear- 
ance of affectation must be carefully guarded 
against. That an affected style of drawing 
should be acquired from following out such 
principles of arrangement, is no more a neces- 
sary consequence, than that the training of a 
young lady under a position master, should re- 
sult in producing nothing but a mawkish dis- 
play of affected airs and graces, instead of ele- 
gance of deportment. 

The aim of the artist should be, to accomplish 
the most artful and ingenious arrangement of 
his subject, at the same time taking care that 
the art be utterly imperceptible, and the whole 
seem to be only the natural perfection, pertain- 
ing to the thing represented. 

It is said of that admirable painter, Raphael, 
that he possessed so much true taste and know- 
ledge in this respect, as to stop exacily at the due 
medium, between formal frigidity and extrava- 
gant attitude, so that the disposition of his 
figures seems always to the tasteful observer to 
be precisely what it ought to be, and correctly 
suited to the subject. 

From all that has been stated, it is hoped the 
learner will perceive that the matter of disposing 
of any subject pictorially, is not an invention 
of something new, or not true, but consists in a 
capacity on the part of the artist, of forming by 
the exercise of his imagination, such an arrange- 
ment of existing facts as shall best fulfil the 
purpose of his art, viz: to present truth under 
the most pleasing and engaging circumstances. 
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THE TOILET IN OLD TIMES. 


In Walpole’s “ Anecdotes of Painting,” we 
find that, in the reign of George I., “‘ the habits 
of the shrunk into awkward coats 
and waistcoats for the men; and for the women, 


times were 


to tight-laced gowns, round hoops, and half-a- 
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dozen squeezed plaits of linen, to which dangled 
behind two unmeaning pendants, called lappets, 
not half covering their straight drawn hair.” 
To this description we may add small caps, some 
of which scarcely covered the top of the head, 
while others, frilled and puffed in small plaits, 
lay upon the forehead. After this, the hoop 
was considerably modified. The high-heeled 
shoes remained; tight sleeves with full ruffles ; 
the small-pointed waists inclosed in whalebone ; 
loose gowns called sacques; and cloaks, with 
hoods, named cardinals, were now the fashion. 
During the reign of George II., the hoop was 
abolished in consequence of the appearance of a 
pamphlet entitled “ The Enormous Abomination 
of the Hoop-petticoat as the Fashion now is.” 
Caps and straw hats now flourished, and aprons 
were much worn even in full dress. Capuchins 
replaced the hoods of former reigns, and patches 
reappeared, though but for a very short time. A 
new covering for the head too—which was 
neither a cap nor a bonnet—was also invented 
at this time: it was called a calash, and was 
made of silk, plaited closely over a wire frame. 
Pomatum and powder were much used by the 
ladies in their coiffures. But the most extraor- 
dinary invention for the adornment of the head, 
of this or any other age, was that of the capriole, 
which was ridiculed as one of the most fantastic 
inventions which was ever invented by fashion. 
The prevailing fashion of powder was followed 
by women as well as men, so that with it and 
quantities of pomatum, the hair was stiffened 
out in large curls, or, being drawn back from 
the forehead, fell down en chignon. False hair 
Was very generally worn, and every variety of 
coiffure: French 
strung on a wire; Italian curls, done back from 
the face, and often called scallop shells; and 
German curls, which were e mixture of Italian 
Behind, the hair was curled all 
The quan- 


curls, that resembled eggs 


and French. 
over, and was called téte de mouton. 
tities of powder and pomatum used at this period 
to build up a lady’s head, rendered it impossible 
to dress the hair every day. Frequently the 
coiffure remained untouched and perfect fora 
week, a fortnight, or even more. One indulg- 
ent writer, indeed, observes: “I consent, also, 
to the present fashion of curling the hair, so 
that it may stand a month without combing; 
though I must confess that I think three weeks 
or a fortnight might bea sufficient time. But I 
bar every application to those foreign artists who 
advertise that they have the secret of making 
up a lady’s head for a quarter of a year.” 














LURA DEANE; OR THE TWO HOMES IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY 


*** Ann a face that had a story totell. How different 
faces are in this particular! Some of them speak not. 
They are books in which not a line is written, save per- 
haps a date.—HyYPERION. 

“On, dear! Seems to mel can’t get up again, 
I’m so tired, and it’s full two miles home across 
the lots. Those blackberries are so heavy, and 
then I’m afraid my water-lilies will wilt before 
I get there. What’ll Uncle Tim say, I wonder, 
when he finds I’ve been round by the old 
pond?” 

The speaker was a little girl, and she sat under 
a chestnut-tree by the roadside. A large basket 
heaped up with great ripe berries stood on one 
side of her, and on the other a bunch of water- 
lilies laid their moist rich lips to the cool 
grass. 

It was a pleasant summer afternoon, with the 
wind loitering down from the distant hills, and 
moving softly among the rye-fields that were 
‘ripe for the harvest.” 

The little girl under the chestnut-tree fanned 
her flushed cheeks with her gingham sun-bonnet, 
and read the sweet poem which the summer had 
written on the hills and the meadows that after- 
noon. 

If you had passed by that way, yon would 
most likely have thought hera terribly sunburnt 
little country girl, with remarkably large eyes, 
and hair whose ripply length a pair of tasteful 
hands might have made very beautiful. If you 
are an artist, or a poet, you would have stopped 
a moment and looked at her, and for a long 
time after you would have remembered the 
shifting light in those berry-brown eyes, and the 
rich mellow color of the hair that hung over the 
sunburnt shoulders. 

Lura Deane was an orphan, and that summer 
she and her thirteenth birthday had met each 
other. She lived with her grandmother and 
Uncle Tim, in the little brown cottage that stood 
all alone, where the roads from Meadow Brook 
and South Hills intersected each other. 

The Deanes were by no means wealthy people, 
and Lura’s childhood had been a very simple, 
uneventful one, in the little brown cottage with 
her old grandmother, and her coarse, but kind- 
hearted Uncle Timothy. Her relatives both 
loved the little girl, but, and it is the saddest story 
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you can tell of a little child, they didn’t under- 
stand her. 

Lura had been out in the woods that afternoon 
gathering blackberries. Her uncle was cutting 
hay in the meadows near the pond, and the day 
before she had heard him say the water-lilies 
were blown out. 

Lura had a great passion for water-lilies; and 
that night she dreamed she was a fairy guiding 
her bark, a rose-colored sea-shell, through a 
lake where the large blossoms made a white 
island in its deep heart. The flowers bent their 
long graceful stems to a breeze whose very 
murmur seemed an angel’s lullaby, and Lura’s 
light feet left no stain on the leaves as she 
stepped from her sea-shell bark, and the flowers 
rocked her gently to and fro as she laid down 
in their white hearts. 

Lura did 


mother, for she would only have said: ‘* Come, 


not tell this dream to her grand- 
come, Lura, go and wipe the dishes;’’ nor to 
Uncle Timothy, for he would have replied: 
** Dreams are al’ays a pack o’ nonsense.” 

But the lake and the flowers had haunted the 
little girl all day, and followed her out into the 
woods, where the longing to gather some of the 
blossoms had grown so strong she tould not 
withstand it. 
from the woods, but she went over to it carrying 


The pond was nearly two miles 


her heavy basket all the way. 

The lilies grew near the water’s edge, and the 
little girl pulled off her shoes, and wading in, 
gathered her hands full of the large buds and 
She had half the 
distance to her home when we met her, and 


blossoms. achieved about 
listened to her monologue under the chestnut- 
tree. Lura was putting on her sun-bonnet 
when she suddenly caught sight of a carriage 
coming up the road. 

“T wonder now if that isn’t Judge Welden?” 
murmured Lura, who had quite a habit of 
talking to herself. ‘They say he rides out 
every pleasant afternoon with his wife and the 
baby. IfI could only see them, I wouldn’t mind 
my long walk one bit. They say the Judge’s 
wife is so handsome, and then they’re such 
grand people !” 

The carriage drew nearer, and 
out eagerly. 


Lura looked 
There were three occupants of 
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the vehicle, and she identified them at once with 
the descriptions she had heard from the neigh- 
bors of the Judge and his family. 

He was a young man, not more than twenty- 
five, recently installed County Judge, and he 
had brought his wife and child to reside at 
Meadow Brook cnly the year before. Ofcourse, 
the advent of so remarkable a personage had 
electrified all the village, and the excitement 
had even extended three miles off to that quiet 
portion of it where Uncle Timothy Deane 
lived. Lura had taken her share in the general 
curiosity, and now her heart beat quick at the 
idea of seeing a “live and breathing judge ;” 
she who had never been ten miles trom home 
in her life. 

* Just see that little girl under the trees all 
alone, Graham. And oh, do look what beauti- 
ful water-lilies! How I wish I had some!” 

Mrs. Welden, the speaker, was a very beauti- 
ful girl-woman, with May blue eyes and soft 
golden hair. The great charm of her face was 
its sweet delicacy and refinement, but there was 
something about it that involuntarily brought a 
sigh from your heart. The rich crimson of her 
cheeks and lips formed too deep acontrast to the 
Saxon purity of her complexion, and you felt 
before many years the summer grass would be 
growing over all that loveliness. 

The Judge smiled at his wife’s eagerness, and 
**Little girl,” he called, 
“won't you come here show us your 
flowers?’’ And the baby boy who sat on his 
father’s knee, with the grave features and dark 
hair of one parent, and the blue eyes of the 
other, lifted up its little hands and crowed as 


drew up the reins. 
and 


the girl came forward. 

“ Are they not beautiful, Graham? Where did 
you gather them?” eagerly asked Mrs. Wel- 
den, as she leaned out of the carriage and inhaled 
the delicious fragrance of the blossoms Lura held 
up to her. 

“Down by the pond. They grow there in 
great numbers. Won’t you please take these, 
ma’am ?” 

Lura had a soft rich voice, and there was 
always an instinctive grace about her move- 
ments. The lady’s eyes turned from the flowers 
to the girl. 

Oh, thank you, my dear, you are very kind, 
but I don’t like to rob you of your flowers! 
How far is it to the pond?” 

“About two miles! But I wish you would 
take these, ma’am. Uncle Tim will get me some 
more.” 

“Two miles! You haven’t walked two miles 


in this heat?” 
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‘Yes, ma’am, I have! I shouldn’t have 
minded it, but for the blackberries.” 

** And how much further have you to go, my 
child ?” 

**Tt’s only about two miles more across the 
lots, Uncle Tim says!” 

“*Two miles more, with that basket of berries 
yonder. Why, Graham, it will kill her!” 

‘** Perhaps we can make a bargain with her for 
We can 
Alice. 


the flowers, by giving her a ride. 
manage to make room between us, 
Where do you live, my little girl?” 

“Half a mile from the South End Meeting 
House !”” 

* Well, get your berries and jump in here, and 
I’ll see you’re safe there in half an hour.” 

* Thank you, sir!” 

In her surprise and delight, Lura could fashion 
nothing, and she hurried away for ber basket. 

**Hasn’t she beautiful eyes, Graham? Did 
you see how they sparkled when you spoke 
about the ride?” 

** Yes—Ah, you’re back already, are you?” 

And the next moment Lura and her basket 
were in the carriage, and she was riding off with 
the judge and his family, half expecting to wake 
up, and find herself lying on her litle cot-bed 
in the attic. 

** What is your name, little girl?” asked Mrs. 
Welden, continuing the conversation. 

**Lura Deane!” 

“Lura! It is a soft, musical name.” 

‘It was my mother’s !” 

Ts she not living, my child?” 

** No, ma’am. She died before I can remember 
her, and so did papa. 
with grandma and Uncle Tim.” 

* Dear me! It must be terrible to die and 
leave a little child all alone in the world.” And 
Mrs. Welden’s hand moved toward the little 
head that rested on her husband’s breast. 

And then, in answer to her further question- 
ings, Lura told them, in her simple child-like 
manner, of the cottage home, of her quiet life, 
and of her grandmother’s promise to send her to 
the academy next winter, if she gathered black- 
berries enough to pay the tuition. ‘“ You see,” 
concluded Lura, “we can sell the berries to 
Farmer Lee, for four cents a quart, but it takes 
a good many quarts to make four dollars.” 

Judge Wendel and his wife exchanged a smile. 

** Supposing you sell us these you have here?” 
said the gentleman. “I guess we can pay you 
about as well as Farmer Lee.” 

The simplicity and freshness of the chiki’s 
narrative had touched the man whom all the 
neighbors pronounced proud and exclusive. 


So I have always lived 
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In a few moments more they drew up to the 
brown cottage. Grandmother Deane stood at 
the front door in her white cap and check 
apron, all other expression lost in that one of 
intense astonishment which sat on her face as 
Lura alighted from the carriage. 

“‘Grandma,” cried the child, “it’s Judge 
Welden and his wife. They want to buy my 
blackberries. Won’t you bring the quart cup 
here?” 

* No, there’s no use measuring them,” an- 
swered the Judge, bowing to the old woman, 
and he took out his purse, while his wife leaned 
over him. 

‘** There, you can see if it’s all right after I’m 
gone,” he said, as he slipped a bill into Lura’s 
hand. ‘ Now good-by. Perhaps we shall come 
round this way again and carry you to ride, for 
Philip seems to have taken quite a fancy to 
you ;” and the father smiled down on the small 
white arms that were outstretched to the girl. 

Then the carriage turned round, and Lura 
stood watching it, half mournfully, as it rolled 
into the distance. 

Her grandmother’s voice recalled her. * Well, 
if that doesn’t beat all natur!’? Where in the 
world did you come across ’em, Lure.” 

“ Down by the bridge, grandma! I’ll tell you 
all about it. Dear me, I’d quite forgotten the 
money. Why, here’s a bill!’ 

So there were two of them, making four dol- 
.ars in all! Lura could go to the academy 
now. 

August passed away, and the late September 
had begun to write her crimson paragraphs on 
the green sheet of the sammer. Lura had not, 
meanwhile, seen any of the judge’s family. Soon 
after her ride she learned that Mrs. Welden 
was seriously fil, and that her friends feared the 
disease, which was indigenous to her family, 
would soon number her among its victims. 

That ride was a bright episode in the little 
girl’s life, and she thought of it every day, and 
in the long summer afternoons she would stand 
at the little front gate, and look wishfully up 
the road, longing to see the dun horse and the 
bla¢k buggy once more. But it never came. 

“There, Lury, I’ve got a prize for you,” said 
Uncle Tim, as he entered the kitchen at sun- 
down, and deposited his arms full of water-lilies 
on the table. 

His niece sprang forward with a cry of joy. 

**T came across ’em in a little inlet up in the 
woods this afternoon, and I thought I’d make 
sure 0’ the whole on em, as they’re the last 
you ’ll put your eyes on afore next July.” 
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A sudden thought 
mer’s side. “ Uncle 
to do to-morrow ?” 

“Do? Why, in the morning, I think Ill dig 
the rest of them potatoes, and in the afternoon 
1’ll cart a load of hay down to Mill Side. 
Pretty busy times just now.” 

** Well, Uncle Tim, won’t you let me ride on 
the hay down to Mill Side?” And Lura drew 
her arm coaxingly round the old man’s neck. 


brought Lura to the far- 
Tim, what are you going 


“You know it’s only two miles from Judge 
Welden’s, and I want to carry his wife some of 
the flowers. She’s very sick, and can’t go out to 
gather any; besides, she’s so fond of them.” 

* But it’s a long walk, Lury. What does 
grandma think about it?” 

**Oh, I haven’t asked her. You must do that, 
Uncle Tim! You can tell her it’s the best I 
can do, after that beautiful present the Judge 
made me. She’ll do as you say about it.” 

Uncle Tim laughed, and went to feed his 
horse. 

The next day, at precisely two o’clock, a load 
of hay, with Lura mounted on the top, might 
have been seen going out of Uncle Timothy’s 
back gate. The little girl, perched on that rather 
critical elevation, looked very happy in her Sun- 
day bonnet and her blue calico dress. 

** Yes, grandma, I’ll remember and be back to 
the mill intime.” She called to hergrandmother, 
who screamed a last warning from the front 
door, where the old lady had stationed herself 
to watch the departure of the vehicle. An hour 
later, the same little girl might have been seen 
walking slowly up the avenue that led to Judge 
Welden’s house. 

It was a beautiful country seat, and the 
shadows of the great elms wound themselves 
about Lura Deane, as she walked slowly along, 
her heart baptized with the beauty and the quiet 
all about her. 

Lura knew she was a little stranger, not ex- 
actly like other girls, that there were sweet 
hymns for her in the summer breeze, and beauti- 
ful countries in the twilight clouds, which others 
could not see or hear. But the little girl did not 
know what it was that filled her eyes with happy 
tears that afternoon, nor that this outward 
beauty, called to that inner voice which had 
begun to awake in her soul. 

The thick shrubbery upon which the frost had 
not yet laid its fingers, made a soft gloom 
about her, until suddenly the pretty Grecian 
cottage opened at the end of the path. Lura 
mounted the steps, and rang the bell. 

«‘ Will you please give these to Mrs. Welden, 
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and say that Lura Deane sent them to her?” And 
the little girl lifted the large bunch of flowers 
from the basket and gave them to the servant. 

The girl took them and thanked her. “ Mrs. 
Welden was too ill to see strangers,”’ she said. 

Lura turned away with a disappointed feeling, 
but she was not many rods from the house when 
the girl returned hastily, informing her that Mrs. 
Welden wished to see her. 

It was a small elegantly furnished bed-room, 
and the iittle country girl stared round on the 
damask curtains, and the soft rich carpet, its 
white ground-work strewn with Sicilian roses, 
in a maze of delight and wonderment. Mrs. 
Welden lay on the bed in one corner, and near 
her Philip was sleeping in his curtained crib. 
The lady smiled and drew Lura up to the bed- 
side. She looked very beautiful, and yet she 
was greatly changed since the child had seen her. 
Her face had grown thinner and whiter, and 
those two ruby stains in either cheek burned 
brighter than before. 

“You were a good girl to remember me, Lura,” 
said Mrs. Welden. ‘I thought the lilies had 
all disappeared. Take off your bonnet, and sit 
down here by the bedside.”’ 

Lura sat down, and the lady raised herself 
from the pillows and drew her arm around her. 

“How I envy you those brown healthy 
cheeks,”’ said the lady, stroking them with her 
thin fingers. “It is very hard to stay pent up 
here in this little room all the time.”’ 

Lura’s eyes said very plainly that she thought 
the room a very delightful one. 

Mrs. Welden answered the look. “It’s not 
like the broad meadows and the bright sunshine, 
though. I’ve been thinking about them all the 
afternoon ; for nurse has gone out to see her 
daughter. I haven’t felt as well for two months 
as Inow do. I am very glad, for Mr. Welden 
is expected home to night; to morrow we will 


! She was speaking half to 


all ride out again ! 
herself, now, and with a pretty girlish sort of 
eagerness. 

**How I wish you could drink some of our 
new milk. Grandma says it’s so good for 
weakly people, if they’ll only take it warm.” 

* Does she? well, we ’ll stop and get some the 
next time we go out—dear little Phil” —and she 
glanced tenderly toward the crib. ‘“‘He hasn’t 
ridden out with his mamma since that day you 
went with us. I am feeling tired, Lura; put 
your arm around me, maybe I shall go to sleep.” 

Lura drew her arm around her, and the fair 
head rested on hershoulder. In afew moments 
she looked down, and the lady’s eyes were 
closed. 











‘How glad I am she is sleeping sweetly !” 
thought Lura. 

So she sat there, and the boy and his mother 
slept on, and the light came softly through the 
damask curtains, and filled the room with a 
rosy artist glow. 

The little girl had walked a long way, and the 
slumberous atmosphere of the room stole gently 
over her senses. Her eyelids closed, and Lura 
Deane was sleeping. 

An hour later, the bed-room door was softly 
opened, and Judge Welden looked into the room. 
There was something in that first glance that 
held his steps on the threshold. It was a paint- 
ing more beautiful, the gentleman thought at 
that moment, than any his eyes had ever rested 
on. The faces of the trio of sleepers were turned 
toward him; and the sunset came through the 
damask curtains, and lay about them in a warm 
golden haze, such as artists used to give to the 
cloud foldings in their visions of heaven. The 
head of his wife was laid on Lura’s shoulder, 
and the little girl’s arms were around her. 

Mrs. Welden’s cap had fallen back, and her 
golden curls lay in exquisite contrast against 
the mellow brown hair of Lura. Mrs. Welden’s 
face was most beautiful in repose, and the pale 
soft features in the sunset made them seem like 
the face of an angel. 

Lura’s head was dropped down toward the 
lady’s. She was by no means a pretty child, 
and though that little sun embrowned face 
possessed a revelation of exceeding beauty, you 
would never have dreamed of it, in its ordinary 
expression. But, with that quiet smile softening 
about her large mouth, and that rich hair falling 
over her brown cheeks, you would not have 
changed a shade or a feature. 

Then the little boy in the crib, his bright 
curly head breaking over the laces of his pillow, 
no wonder his father thought, ‘‘ What a pity I 
didn’t bring home a painter with me !”’ 

Judge Welden stood there for some time look- 
ing on all this, for underneath the man’s grave, 
proud exterior, were hidden lakes of warm, deep, 
poetic feeling. 

At last he moved forward. 
softly. 

She did not stir, and he drew nearer and spoke 
louder, though it almost seemed he had no right 
to disturb her—* Alice dear.” 

Still no answer, and the other sleeper moved 
The Judge had drawn near the couch, and 


Alice,” he said, 


not. 


as he looked in that white transparent face, a 
kind of chill crept to his heart. 

up now, and leaned over his wife. 
wake up, Alice!” he said, quickly. 


He came close 
* Wake up, 
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Still no reply. He lifted her head up gently. 
Then the strong man groaned out sharply, and 
his face grew white as the one on his arm, for 
he saw that she was dead! 

Two weeks had passed. It was a warm 
mellow afternoon in the Indian summer, that 
bright postscript of August. 

Grandma Deane suddenly concluded she would 
have some apple sarce for supper, and sent Lura 
into the lots to pick up some fruit. A close 
observer would have seen the little girl was 
somewhat changed in those two weeks. She 
was usually a wild, impulsive, merry hearted 
child, with occasional seasons of dreaminess 
and abstraction, which were a source of much 
vexation to her grandmother, as that good 
woman never sent her on an errand without 
charging the child to “‘ keep her wits about her, 
and not forget, and go off to the clouds;” an 
injunction which, like all others of that family, 
had a remarkable proclivity to going in at one 
ear and out at the other. 

But in those two weeks the whole tone of 
Lura’s conduct seemed softened and graver. 
If her grandmother noticed this, it was only to 
congratulate herself that Lura was leaving off 
some of her harum scarum ways, and she might 
make a stiddy woman after all. 

But the truth was, that afternoon at Judge 
Welden’s had left a powerful impression on the 
girl’s sensitive nature. The awakening had been 
so sudden, soawful! it made her shiver to think of 
it. The first thing she remembered was rubbing 
her eyes, and hearing somebody groan. When 
she opened them, she saw Judge Welden stand- 
ing on the other side of the bed with his arms 
round his wife, and his face working fearfully. 
He looked toward the bell on the stand, and 
whispered hoarsely, “ Ring it quick ?” 

A few moments later, the domestics were 
hurrying into the room, and Lura heard a shriek, 
and a cry, “ She is dead!” 

After this, Philip and herself were taken into 
another room, and left alone till it was almost 
dark. 

Poor child! she sat there all that time, and 
cried silently, and Philip clasped his little arms 
around her neck and cried too, but very softly, 
and then Lura remembered that the little one 
was motherless like herself. So she choked back 
her tears to sing to him, and in a little while he 
was running about the room as merry as ever. 

At last his fathercametothem. He sat down, 
took Philip on his knee, and said to Lura, in a 
low voice, as though it pained him to speak— 

* Now, my little girl, I want you to tell me all 


Mrs. Welden said to you this afternoon.” 
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And Lura told him every word, and when she 
had finished, he laid his hand on her hair, and 
said, “ Well, my child, she went to her last sleep 
with her head lying on your shoulder. IT shall 
not forget it. Tom will carry you home now.” 
And this was the last Lura had seen of Judge 
Welden. 

But that afternoon, as she went toward the 
house with her apron full of apples, she saw 
the Judge’s carriage at the frontgate. Her heart 
jumped, as she sprang through an opening in 
the fence, and ran round the back way into the 
kitchen. It took Lura but a few moments to 
smooth down her hair, and exchange her calico 
apron for the newly ironed white one hung on 
the clothes-frame to dry. Then she went into 
the front room. 

Judge Welden and Mrs. Deane were sitting 
together conversing earnestly. They both started 
and stopped as the little girl entered. 

**Come here, Lura,” said her gran¢mother, 
and her voice was softer than usual. 

And the astonished child learned the Judge’s 
errand. He wished to carry her home with him, 
and place Philip in her charge. 

** Tt will be a light task,” he said, speaking 
half to the old lady and half to the child. 

“Philip is very much attached to you. I shall 
be from home most of the time, and I want to 
leave him with somebody who can both love 
and amuse him. You shall go to the academy, 
Lura, and I will pay you—let me see, a dollar 
a week. Will you let her come, Mrs. Deane? 
I do not think you will ever repent it.” 

‘She must decide for herself,” said the old 
woman, looking tenderly on her grandchild. 
“It will be very hard for her uncle and me to 
But we won’t stand in the way of 
What do you say about it, 


give her up. 
the child’s good. 
Lura?”’ 

She looked around the small room; and its 
whitewashed walls, its old-fashioned corner 
cupboard, and striped carpet, seemed for the 
moment fairer to her than all the splendor of 
the Judge’s house. 

But of late new needs had begun to stir them- 
selves in Lura Deane’s nature, and her spirit 
had craven something beyond the hitherto quict 
of her country life. 

To attend the academy the ensuing winter 
had formed the ultima thule of the girl’s hopes, 
but here an opportunity presented itself to go, 
not one, but many quarters. It was this thought, 
more than the beautiful home and the broad 
grounds, which decided the matter. 

“]T will go!” answered Lura, but the tears 
were in her eyes. 
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So it was settled that the next Monday she 
should leave her old home for the new. 

** Good-by, Lury.” And as Uncle Tim said 
the words, his strong arm tightened round the 
child’s waist. 

‘**] shall miss my little girl o’ nights when I 
come home tired and cross, and no Lura’s eyes 
dancing out a welcome for me at the kitchen 
door. I s’pose it’s for your good, though, so I 
ain’t put a feather in the way o’ your goin. 
Good-by, child, be a good girl!’ Uncle Tim’s 
voice was certainly giving way. ‘ There goes 
that calf agin!” and he strode out of the back 
door, as though the valuable life of that quad- 
ruped would be sacrificed to five minutes’ longer 
abstinence. 

Then came the parting with grandma, that 
was the hardest of all, and when she saw the 
tears on the old woman’s cheeks, Lura’s little 
brave heart completely broke down. But Tom 
was whistling impatiently at the door, and she 
could not wait. What a great mercy it is that 
drivers are always in a hurry! 

Judge Welden’s family consisted of his child, 
the housekeeper, and several domestics, for that 
gentleman was frequently absent on professional 
business, he was rather a guest than otherwise 
in his own household. 

Our heroine’s life there was a very happy 
one; and in the after-time she used often to say 
that the All Father took her by the hand and 
led her to thatnewhome. Philip, her beautiful 
little charge, grew wonderously attached to his 
uurse, or rather playfellow, for Lura’s duties 
were only nominal, and the little one would 
stand for hours at the bay-window of the draw- 
ing-room, his cheek pressed up against the glass, 
watching for the white sun-bonnet that gleamed 
through the shrubbery every afternoon, with the 
four o’clock shadows. 

The Judge was very kind to Lura, and if he 
ever laid aside his grave, proud manner, it was 
when he played on the Jawn with her and his 
child. 

They said at the weekly sewing society, that 
the man had grown colder and graver than ever, 
since his wife died. Ah, me! they could not 
look down into his deep heart, and read there 
how truly he mourned her. 

Two years had passed. The twilight was 
putting its golden period to the September day, 
a bright page in the year’s volume. Lura was 
sitting on the steps of the portico which ran 
around the side of the house. She was but little 


changed outwardly. Her face had lost the brown 


hue which the sun and the winds had given if. 
The lines around her mouth were a little more 
strongly defined, and her large brown eyes had 
the old, dreamy, far off expression, as she leaned 
over her book. 

You would hardly have thought she had seen 
her fifteenth birthday, for she still looked, and 
was a little girl, and a very smart one too, as all 
the girls at the academy would have testified. 

In the small room which opened on the por- 
tico, Judge Welden looked out on the sunset 
and sighed. He was lying on a lounge, for he 
had been ill of a nervous fever for several days, 
but the sigh finished itself in a smile, for asweet 
little child’s face looked in at that moment 
through the open door. 

‘Philip, my boy, come here!” The young 
father’s voice was very tender; and the little 
one ran up quickly, and laid his cool cheek to 
his parent’s. 

** How hot papa’s head is!” lisped the boy. 

“Yes, papa’s head aches very badly; can’t 
Philip cure it?” 

“No, but Luly can!” and before the Judge 
could reply, he was out on the portico, his little 
round face elongated into an expression of the 
deepest sympathy, as he entreated Lura to go in 
and help papa’s head. 

And Lura went in, and said with a blush, for 
she had not lost her old timidity of the Judge, 


‘Philip says your head aches badly, sir. Can 
I do anything for you?” 
“Thank you; I think not, my child. There 


is more fever in it to-night!” 

“Uncle Tim used to say my fingers had a kind 
of magic in them, when he had the headache,” 
ventured Lura. “ May I get some cold water 
and try?” 

“ Yes, if it will please you and Philip!” 

So Lura brought a basin of cool water, and 
laid her wet fingers on the broad forehead of the 
Judge. She sat there a long time, with Philip’s 
blue eyes watching her, as she stroked away 
the dark hair, and bathed the hot temples. 

Gradually Judge Welden sank into a quiet 
slumber, dreaming of the little soft fingers that 
used to wander through his hair, the fingers that 
were folded under the autumn grass. 

It was late when he awoke; Philip had gone 
to his crib long ago, but Lura still sat watching 
him. 

** You have cured me, Lura,” he said; then he 
drew down her head and kissed her cheek. It 
was the first time he had done this. 

(To be continued.) 




















REMINISCENCES 


OF BONNETS. 


RY FLORENCE FASHIONHUNTER. 


Since the time when butterfly array for gen- 
tlemen was diszarded, and they were obliged to 
confine their wardrobe to broadcloths and plain 
velvets and satins, and could no longer astonish 
poor females with lace ruffles, diamond buckles, 
and trunk hose, they have taken great delight 
in ridiculing female dress. Every paper and 
magazine now-a-days, must contain a short ti- 
rade or caxicature print upon the subject of the 
present fashions. We will in charity pass over 
the broad plaids, huge neck-ties, stiff collars, 
box hats, immense seal rings, and other abomi- 
nations in the dress of the sterner sex, and 
find out how much of the present scolding we 
are daily receiving is deserved. Hoops, high 
heels, and drapery sleeves haveall been attacked 
and most gallantly maintain their ground in 
defiance of the censure they receive. But the 
most abused of all the wardrobe is the bonnet; 
the tiny, dainty, fairy looking bonnets, the pets 
of the fine haired ladies, are most shamefully 
cried down and abused, are caricatured, censured, 
laughed at, remonstrated upon, and, in short, 
made of so much importance, that they hold 
their ground from a sheer headstrong spirit of 
I grant that a trifle more, added 
to their dimensions, would make them a little 
more comfortable on a cold day; but let me ask, 


contradiction. 


Has there never been anything more absurd than 
our tasty little bonnets; neve: mind the other 
parts of the dress, have there not been more 
absurd bonnets than are worn now? We need 
not search chronicles of fashion for the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth century, but 
If 
we take the first volume of “Godey’s Lady’s 
Book,” published in 1830, not so far back but 
that most 
corner Fashion always has reserved for herself 


the 


just go back within our own recollection. 


f us can recollect it, and turn to the 


in that magazine, we will see how fashions have 
changed in the last twenty-five years. Here 
we find two bonnets. Look at the first, described 
in the article as a “‘grosde Naples” bonnet; 
the color is a new shade of vapeur. We refer 
to our print for the shape of this bonnet, which is 
equally modest (?) and becoming. The trimming 
consists of a mixture of neuds of gauze ribbon 
and field flowers, arranged in profusion around 
the crown. The brim, wider on one side than 
on the other, is decorated on the inside with 


nnn 


weer 
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neuds of ribbons mingled with ends; the strings 
hang loose. Now look at our print, and say if 
it does not appear like a caricature; but it isa 
bona fide copy of the “ Victoria” bonnet worn 
in 1830. Our little bonnets sink into insignifi- 





cance beside them, though they have no occa- 
sion to become more insignificant than they are 
already. The principal objection to our dainty 
little headdresses is that they leave the face too 
much exposed; but this one, with its flaring 
front and wide space between the flowers and 
the face of the wearer, makes the countenance 
stand out in bold relief, like a sunflower among 
daisies. I take another from the same volume 
of the “ Book,” described as a “ bonnet of Dun- 
stable straw, trimmed with a band, and strings 
of broad pink satin ribbon.” A very modest 
description, you will say, but J say, look at the 


bonnet! If with the present rage for hoops, 





full cloaks,’and wide sleeves, we wore such 

bonnets, we should be obliged to have our streets 

widened, our vehicles enlarged, and bonnet ma- 
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terials would rise at an alarming rate. Walk- 
ing behind one of these Dunstable straws, and 
coming round in front of it, must have reminded 
the navigator of doubling Cape Horn. We can 
say of our poor little abused bonnets, as the boy 


; 


? 


‘ 
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did of his porridge: “ It is very good what there 
is of it;” and his further remark : “ And enough 
of it, such as it is’—will aptly apply to the 
Victoria and Dunstable straw bonnets. 





THE 


MOMENT OF TRIAL. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


(See Steel Plate.) 


Ir was Ida Morton’s nineteenth birthday, and 
every preparation was being made to celebrate it 
in a manner befitting the millionaire’s daughter. 
It was summer, and Mr. Morton’s country house 
was filled with guests ready to start upon a pro- 
posed picnic into the woods; the horses were 
saddled for the younger portion of the party, 
and carriages were ready for those who preferred 
Many 
voices and cheerful laughter rang upon the air, 


that mode of reaching their destination. 


and every one expected to heartily enjoy the day. 
They started full of life and spirit; Ida rode 
her own pet horse, Firefly, while on one side she 
was attended by her cousin Gerald, and her be- 
trothed, Horace Stanley, on the other. They 
had not gone far, when Mr. Morton called Ge- 
rald to his side, and the lovers were left together. 
It was then that with loving eloquence Horace 
entreated Ida to name an early day for their 
nuptials. She listened to his protestations, while 
her heart beat high with pleasure, and her low 
sweet voice replied in words which called forth 
his rapturous thanks. 

Ida was not beautiful, many would have pro- 
nounced her plain, but herclear complexion and 
abundance of soft fair hair, with a tall, stately 
figure, and a most bewitching smile, contradicted 
that assertion. She was an only child, and had 
lost her mother when very young, but her father 
had placed her with her aunt Edith, Gerald’s 
mother; and there were noble thoughts and pure 
loves, which Ida gratefully acknowledged as 
owing to her aunt’s kind and judicious tuition. 
When she was of a suitable age, masters were 
procured to teach her all fashionable accom- 
plishments, while Gerald himself shared her 
studies, and imparted some of his own graver 
Mrs. Melton, 
her aunt, was poor, and Gerald owed his fine 


knowledge to his favorite cousin. 


education to Mr. Morton’s care; but they were 
refined in manner, and had moved, during Mr. 
Melton’s life, in the higher circles, and Mr. 
Morton knew that his darling would learn no- 
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thing but good in her rural retiracy. When she 
reached the age of seventeen, Mr. Morton took 
a house in the city, and brought Ida home. It 
was a hard task to part from her aunt Gerald, 
and all the friends and neighbors she had loved 
so well, and even the pretty cottage seemed 
decked with new charms to tempt her to stay. 
But once at home, a father’s love repaid the 
sacrifice ; Ida was his idol, and she found her 
former strong love for him increased a thousand 
fold by the consciousness that they must be all 
in all to each other. Then came another change 
in the young girl’s life—she loved! 

Horace Stanley was apparently all her heart 
could desire. Young, handsome, talented, 
wealthy, and devoted to his betrothed. Ida had 
aheart formed for strong, constant love, and her 
trust was perfect. She listened to his passionate 
protestations, and returned his affection with 
all the fervor of her earnest nature. 

So matters stood at the time our story opens. 

Gerald rode beside his uncle; for some time 
neither spoke a word; finally Mr. Morton said : 
‘Gerald, can you take Ida to her aunt for a 
week or two?” 

Certainly; you know her room always 
stands ready for her.”’ 

“TI must go to New York for a few days on 
business, and I don’t like to leave her here alone. 
When do you go to your school duties?” 

** My vacation, sir, ends next week, then I 
must return to Easton, and ‘teach the young 
idea’—you know the rest.” 

Again there was a long silence; Mr. Morton 
seemed troubled, and at length, with a hasty 
nod, dismissed Gerald, and rode on alone. 

There was to be a fancy ball to finish the 
pleasant day, and Gerald found his cousin dis- 
cussing costumes with Horace when he returned 
to them. 

** Cousin Gerald, we want your advice,” said 
Ida, when she saw him; “I have two fancy 
dresses for this evening; one is a court dress in 
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the Louis Quinze style, and Horace has the 

sle dress of the same reign; so far, good; but 
Effie Chambers insists that her fair curls and 
blue eyes are only fit to represent Morning, and 
I agreed to doff my court dress in the middle of 
the evening, and accompany her into the room 
as Night. Horace insists that the dress is too 
gloomy.” 

“You see, Gerald,” said Horace, laughing, 
that this scheme makes it necessary for Ida to 
desert me in the middle of the evening, and I 
must wander about ‘lone and lorn,’ as Mrs. 
Gummidge says, while she is gone.” 

Evening came, and the rooms were brilliantly 
lighted and filled with gay company. Here, a 
Turk was flirting most desperately with a nun, 
and again, a brigand was respectfully begging a 
flower from a peasant girl. Here was Cardinal 
Wolsey dancing with Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Romeo and Juliet promenading before the world 
without any molestation. 

Now a couple entered who attracted general 
remark ; they represented Night and Morning. 
Ida wore a black crape dress, spangled with tiny 
gold stars, while her long black veil, drawn from 
her face, was looped up with one diamond star, 
which flashed and sparkled most dazzlingly in 
the bright light. Effie Chambers, hercompanion, 
was a beautiful blonde, so tiny that many a child 
of twelve was taller, so delicately formed, that 
she looked like some visitant from fairy-land. 
Her exquisite features were classically moulded, 
her eyes large and dark blue, and her face 
shaded by a profusion of yellow curls; her dress 
was white crape over rose-colored satin, and 
her veil was looped up with the fine starry jas- 
mine flowers. Horace Stanley, when he ad- 
vanced to meet them, could hardly repress a cry 
of admiration when he saw her wondrous 
beauty, now heightened by the most becoming 
of dresses. 

* Horace will lead you out,” said Ida to her 
companion, “I have promised Gerald this dance. 
And where is he? not here! Truly, my cousin 
is a most negligent squire. Don’t wait, I can 
sit here until he comes; we shall make a gloomy 
couple— Hamlet and Night. Gerald looks as 
handsome as a picture, as the Prince of Den- 
mark.” 

Horace and Effie moved off, and Ida sat down 
beside an old lady, and tried to entertain her 
by explaining the why and wherefore of all 
the various dresses. She saw her cousin come 
in hastily, look eagerly round until he saw her, 
and then come with hurried steps to where she 
With a mischievous desire to punish him 
ery much 


sat. 
for his tardiness, she pretcnced to be + 
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engrossed in conversation, and not to see him 
until he stood before her. 

“So you have deigned to come at last, my 
lord Hamlet,” she said, laughingly; ‘remove 
your hat, Sir Tardy, you are in the presence of 
a lady.” 

*‘Tda,” said her cousin in a low voice, “ take 
my arm and come into the conservatory.” 

“You speak like the ghost in a melo-drama,” 
said Ida, as she complied with his demand. 
**Are you so afraid of forgetting that you are 
the melancholy prince, that you cannot drop 
your character for an instant?” 

‘hey had reached the conservatory, and Ge- 
rald removed his hat and stood an instant silent 
before his cousin. Then she observed that he 
was deathly pale, and his features worked con- 
vulsively, as if he was struggling for self-com- 
mand. 

“You are sick, Gerald,” she said kindly, 
though a cold shiver of dread ran through her 
frame. 

* No, Ida, I am not sick, but I have very pain- 
ful news for you. Nerve yourself to bear a 
dreadful shock. 

** My father?” 

Ts ruined, Ida!” 

*‘Thank God!” burst from the young girl’s 
white lips, “that is the worst; I feared he was 
dead. Where is he?” 

“He is not here now, he—he went away.’ 


** Went away from me! You have not told 
me all, Gerald, he is ill.” 

“No, Ida, he—good God, how shall I tell 
he groaned. 


What have you to tell, Gerald? I 
Gerald, what is it?” 


her?” 
“Oh! 
am suffocating! 
** What is this I hear?” cried Horace Stanley, 
at that instant; ** Mr. 
Ida! I did not 


bursting into the room 
Morton arrested for forgery ? 
see her.” 

It was too late now to apologize; Ida had 
fallen without a cry or groan, like a corpse. 

The gay party dispersed with ‘ow whispers, 
some sneering 
remarks The 
rooms were darkened, and the company all gone 
except Gerald and Effie Chambers, who resided 


and some sad, sympathizing ; 


were heard in a louder tone. 


at New York, and was on a visit of some weeks 
at Mr. Morton’s country seat. 

“Poor Ida,” she murmured, as she applied 
all the restoratives she could think of, under 
the direction of Susan, the old nurse. ‘* Night 
Mr. Melton, if you will carry 
this 


has come indeed ! 


her to her room, we had better remove 
dress, it will make her feel worse if she sees it 


when she recovers.” 
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Appreciating the delicacy of this suggestion, 
Gerald complied with the request, and then 
started for a physician ; for Ida’s remaining so 
long unconscious terrified them. 

When the poor girl opened her eyes again, 
she was lying in her own room, and Effie stand- 
ing near her, looking with loving, earnest eyes 
her face. The whole dreadful reality 
flashed upon her, and she covered her eyes for 


into 


a moment, pressing her throbbing temples hard, 
and tried to think. 

** 1 remember,” she said, in a low heart-broken 
tone. ‘Where is Gerald? I must go to my 
father.” 

** Not now, Ida,” said Effie; ** you cannot go 
to-night—lie still now; the first thing in the 
morning, but not to-night.” 

“Gerald!” said the poor girl again, “please 
let me see Gerald.” 

** He is not here now.” 

** Gerald desert me too!’ 

**No, no, Ida, nobody will desert you; he 
Am I not here, Ida?” 


’ 


has gone for a doctor. 
she added in a reproachful tone, while the tears 
coursed down her cheeks. 

** Forgive me, Effie, you are a true friend in- 
deed.” 

The night passed slowly. Gerald returned 
late, having been unable to find a physician, and 
the three sat together until the day broke. Then 
Ida and Gerald started for New York, to join 
Nr. Morton, and Effie returned home with them. 

Ina small room in the prison sat Mr. Morton, 
while Ida knelt at his feet. 

* Tt was for your sake,” he said, in a low tone, 
putting back the bright hair from her noble 
forehead, and looking lovingly into her sweet 
face; ‘‘all my fortune was slipping from me. 
My speculations had all failed, and this was a 
desperate one, but I felt that it would succeed, 
and I committed a crime, hoping to pay all back. 
The crash came, and my forgery was discovered. 
There is no hope!” and bowing his head on his 
daughter’s shoulder, he was silent. 

**Say not so, father,’ said Ida; “we have 
powerful friends, and you will be able to start 
again. If the money is refunded, you are free, 
are you not?” 

** No, no, Ida; no money can free me from 
this disgrace.” 

“Father, I wrote to Horace to come this 
morning; he will suggest something; and Ge- 
Surély, surely 


rald is so true, so active, father. 
there is hope !”’ 
* None, none,” groaned the wretched man. 
At that moment the turnkey handed in a note 
directed to “‘ Miss Ida Morton.” 


She knew the 
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hand-writing, and sprang eagerly forward to 
receive it. 

“Horace! Father, there will be something 
here,” and hastily breaking the seal, she went 
under the grated window to read it. 

What made her turn deadly pale, and clutch 
the paper so convulsively, while with difficulty 
she repressed a cry of anguish? 

The note ran as follows :— 

** Mr. Stanley’s compliments to Miss Morton. 
He regrets that circumstances prevent his com- 
plying with Miss Morton’s request, to meet her 
Mr. Stanley will return Miss 
He regrets 


this morning. 
Morton’s letters and gifts if desired. 
extremely the unfortunate termination of their 
engagements. Mr. Stanley desires his respect- 
ful compliments to Mr. Morton.” 

Insulting! Ida, after the first pang, felt her 
blood boil with indignation at the cool insult 
expressed in the note. Still her first thought 
was for her father. She stood a few moments 
still to regain her composure, and then returned 
to his side, hiding the note in her bosom. 

*‘Horace cannot come this morning,” she 
said, as calmly as she could, and then turned to 
arrange something about her dress, that he might 
not see her face. But he did not raise his head. 
All day long she sat with him, striving to com- 
fort and cheer him, forgetting her own anguish, 
while contemplating his despair. When she 
left him at night, he raised his head and said: 
“ Kneel down, my child; I am your father; God 
grant my blessings do not prove a curse.” 

With a feeling of awe, Ida received his fer- 
vent blessing, and then left him for the night. 
She never saw him again. The next day, when 
Gerald came to Mrs. Chambers’s (they had proved 
true friends indeed, and Ida was living with 
them), he bore the news of his uncle’s death; 
he did not tell Ida that her father had taken his 
own life, but made apoplexy the cause. The 
shock was too much for her sore heart, and 
before evening her life was despaired of; she 
was in a raging brain fever. 

Aunt Edith Melton came from Easton to take 
care of her, and after a long, long, illness, Ida, 
the wreck of her former self, recovered. 

* And now, darling,” said Aunt Edith, “you 
are well enough to follow me soon to Easton; 
I shall go to-morrow to open the house and 
prepare for you, and you must follow immedi- 
ately.” 

“Yes, the day after. Oh, Aunt Edith, surely, 
if peace can come to this poor heart, it will be 
in my own loved home.” 

* It will come, Ida, I know it will; God has 
tried you sorely, my poor child, but his blessing 
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will rest on you still; be true to yourself, and 
peace will come again.” 

Ida and Gerald had left the cars and were 
riding towards Mrs. Melton’s cottage; Ida was 
sobbing bitterly, while Gerald whispered words 
of hope and comfort. 

Gerald had long loved his cousin, but while 
she was rich and he poor, his pride had kept 
him silent; now she was in deep trouble, and 
his love was strengthened by the contemplation 
of her great sorrow. Her father’s crime was, 
in his eyes, a form of insanity, and he could not 
connect Ida with it. He knew of Mr. Stanley’s 
heartless conduct, and it had aroused his deep 
indignation ; but regard for Ida kept him silent 
on that subject; now she was free. His resolu- 
tion was taken. Ina low tone he began to tell 
his love, and the eloquence of passion aided 
him. She felt as she listened that it was no 
new feeling, that it had grown with him from 
the time they were children together. Her own 
heart responded to the high, pure tone of his, 
and beat quickly with hope, then sank. Could 
she bring shame upon his home? 

They were at home, and Gerald detained her 
in the porch, pleading for an answer. She gave 
it. She had loved him from a child, but had 
thought of him, loved him asa brother. Then 
came another love, sweeping through her heart 
like a furnace blast; raising it high with pride 
and joy, and leaving it seared and withered. 
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Then her bitter shame—she could not share 
that with him. 

Gerald pleaded hard, and then throwing his 
arm around her, led her to his mother. 

** Mother,” said he, “‘ speak for me; Ida fears 
we will be ashamed of her. Mother, you will 
love her as your daughter.” 

Mrs. Melton took Ida’s hand in hers, and 
looking lovingly into her averted face said— 

** My darling, you have been ever dear to me; 
when you first came here, my only sister's 
child, I loved you as my own; time has strength- 
ened, not weakened this love. Give me the 
right to bestow a mother’s affection on you.” 

Ida stood irresolute. Her heart pleaded to 
grant their prayers ; then the dreadful conscious- 
ness that she was a forger’s daughter, came to 
sting her. She looked up, there were only 
loving faces near her, waiting anxiously for 
her decision. 
she sank sobbing into Mrs. Melton’s arms. 

They waited a year, and then were married. 
Ida grew strong again with the loving care 
lavished upon her, and though the deep sorrow 
was still in her heart, she had learned to look 
upon it as her discipline, and to feel that it was 


With a low cry of ‘ Mother,” 


needed, or God would not have permitted it. 

“JT might have grown proud with all as it 
was,” she said; “God grant me an humble, 
loving spirit.” 





THE ART OF MAKING WAX FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 


Mould of a Cucumber and an Egg.—The 
mould of a cucumber is usually of three parts, 
as the knobs upon it will not allowit to be 
drawn from a two-part mould. We premise, of 
course, that a person would usually choose a 
long, bent, and irregular cucumber to imitate; 
with such an one proceed as follows: Bury it 
in the sand, so that rather more than one-third 
of it remains above, then place the tin around 
it (and here a great advantage is found in tin 
over paper, it bending readily to the shape of 
the cucumber), yet it may happen that two 
lengths of tin are necessary; if so, place them 
so as to overlap each other, and put a piece of 
string around them, if necessary, to keep them 
together; mix and pour the plaster, let it get 
partly hard, remove the tin, take up the mould 
and fruit, and trim the former, so that it shall 
be the mould of about one-third of the fruit, 
and make the proper connection holes, as be- 





fore directed. 
ished is shown at A in the cut. 
rather more than half this new formed third 
mould, and put it perpendicularly sideways, 


A cross section of this part fin- 
Next grease 


fruit and all, into the sand, as shown at B. 
Surround the fruit part of it with the tin, so 
that when the plaster is next poured, it shall 
cover half or rather more of the unmoulded part 
of the fruit, being stopped on one side by the 
tin, and on the other by the first part formed. 
Take it up when set enough, remove the two 
moulds from the fruit, and trim up the newly 
formed piece, taking care that you do not break 
or disturb the edge which adjoins the other 
mould. When trimmed, grease the new piece, 
put it with the former piece over the fruit, and 
grease the other edge of the first-formed piece, 
surround the whole with paper or tin, and pour 
When set, it may 
The 


the plaster upon it as before. 
be taken apart, and the fruit taken out. 
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three parts united will form a perfect mould of 
the cucumber. The mould, before the last ad- 
dition has been made to it, will resemble in sec- 
tion the cut at C. A longitudinal mould in its 


first stage is seen at D. 





An egg had better be moulded in three pieces, 
as it will seldom deliver well in two pieces. 
This object being always procurable, and less 
unyielding than a cucumber, is an easy and good 
object to practise upon. 

Mould of a Mulberry, Raspberry, &c.—These 
fruits require to be moulded in the same way as 
the cucumber. Sometimes, however, the rasp- 
berry may be made in two pieces, in this case, 
one half must inclose the point of it up to the 
thickest part, and the other the stalk end, to 
meet the former. When made in three parts, 
the first part should inclose the stalk end of the 
fruit up to the thickest part of it, and the other 
two moulds should be made sideways. A mul- 
berry should be made in four pieces, each con- 
taining a quarter, and so placed as to confine 
the fruit from end to end. No moulds are more 
troublesome than those of the mulberry and 
raspberry, on account of the soft pulpy character 
of the fruit, and the consequent difficulty of 
trimming up the moulds properly, or removing 
them; also, if bruised, the juice is very apt to 
impair the strength of the mould. 

Pine-Apple.—This is a fruit not difficult to 
mould, although it requires four or more pieces. 
First cut off the stalk and pull out the top leaves; 
bury the whole of the fruit in sand, except a 
circle of about 24 or 3 inches at the top or leafy 
end, pour plaster on to this part, after slightly 
oiling it, and surrounding it with tin, let it set, 
take off this plaster piece from the fruit, trim it 
up, and be careful not to cut the edge of it 
where it touched the sand in a straight line, but 
in notches, so as to agree with the square or 


irregular portions which the fruit itself consists 
of, and which, for this part, will be seen very 
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readily, by the irregularities of the mould itself. 
It need only be cut thus towards the inner part. 
You will not forget to make four or five, or 
even more holes with the point of the knife 
around this fuot or end mould, to connect it 
well with the pieces afterwards cast. This part 
being greased, put it again upon the pine-apple, 
and the latter being cleaned from sand, place 
the two together lengthways in the sand, leaving 
rather more than one quarter above. Cast this 
upper quarter as before directed; trim it up, 
grease it, and cast adjoining this and the foot 
mould, a second quarter of the fruit, then the 
third, and afterwards a completing one, forming 
altogether five pieces. A string had better be 
tied round the four sectional moulds to keep 
them together. Some pine-apples mould much 
better than others. 

Sections of Fruit.—The manner of making 
moulds for straight sections of common fruits 
has already been described. For other sections, 
as when a quarter is cut from a melon, or one- 
third of an apple or an orange, the moulds had 
better be of three parts, the part cut out forming 
the first part cast, and for this we need only sur- 
round the fruit with a piece of paper, tying it 
on; it must be put in the sand to cast the second 
piece. 

Moulds of Small Fruit.—Small fruit, such as 
strawberries, raspberries, &c., are generally cast 
solid ; the method pursued for larger fruit being 
scarcely applicable to them. It is therefore re- 
quisite to bore a hole through one portion of the 
mould to pour the melted wax in. This hole 
should taper downwards like a funnel, and must 
be made at such a part that it will not injure 
the appearance of the fruit; for example, at the 
stalk end of the fruit, as it will in the straw- 
berry, &c., be hidden by the calyx afterwards to 
be put overit. The hole to pour the wax in 
should not be made in the cherry, as the fruit is 
so smooth and shiny, that it is very difficult to 
hide the place. 

Grapes, Currants, and other fruit of the like 
kind are never moulded, but made by glass balls, 
as afterwards described. 

Other Objects—In the same manner that the 
moulds of fruit are made, may be made moulds 
of many other objects, as stems and leaves of 
many of the Cactuses, Stapelias, and other suc- 
culent plants, radishes, onions, confectionery 
articles, dolls and figures, moulds for the elec- 
trotype, &c. &e. 














GETTING UP A CLUB IN BORROWDALE. 


BY DEBBY 


“THERE, wife,” said my husband, as he rode 
up to the door, and, leaning from his horse, 
handed me a package, “there’s the last num- 
ber of your ‘Lady’s Book,’ and I guess we 
won’t take it another year. I’m not fond of 
paying out my money, which comes hard enough, 
for other people’s benefit.” 

I made no reply, but took the magazine from 
his hands, and walked back into the house, 
while Joshua, my husband, rode on to the stable 
to put up his horse. I must own that I felt ra- 
ther bad. The “ Lady’s Book” had been a great 
comfort to me, and its face had grown so fami- 
liar, that I could not think of losing its presence 
in our home, withcut pain. The trouble in the 
case arose, mainly, from the borrowing propen- 
sities of our neighbors. The “ Book” regularly 
went the rounds, and by the time that we got 
it home again, was shorn of many of its attrac- 
tions. My husband didn’t like this at all, and 
had scolded about it a great deal during the year, 
and threatened, over and over again, to stop the 
subscription. I was not, therefore, unprepared 
fur the decision which had just fallen so un- 
pleasantly upon my ears. 

That my good husband was in earnest, I knew 
He is not a man who speaks lightly 
His ‘“‘guess we won’t take it 


very well. 
or at random. 
another year,” meant that his mind was made 
up on the subject, and that the ‘* Lady’s Book” 
must stop coming. 

This was one side of the question. But how 
was I to give up the luxury—now become a ne- 
cessity—which I had so long enjoyed. Comfort, 
strength, pleasure, instruction, and amusement— 
all these had I found in its pages. Many hours 
of pain, even, had it beguiled of more than half 
their suffering. Moreover, it was a link that 
bound me to the great world from which I am 
in a measure shut out, and kept alive my human 
sympathies. It also gave me poetry and ro- 
mance to gild the often too coarse exterior of 
our daily lives. 

There was a shadow on my spirit when my 
husband came in, after seeing that his horse was 
fed. 

Don’t scold at my husband, any one who reads 
this, and say that he is an unfeeling man; for 
such a judgment would wrong him greatly. He 
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was raised in a rough, hard school, and is very 
matter of fact, rather positive, and strong willed. 
But he is an upright man, and beneath the 
seeming hardness of his exterior lies a world 
of pure, deep feeling. For ten years we have 
moved side by side in our life-journey, and if 
some of the flowers that have sprung along the 
way have been watered by my tears, they flowed 
not at word of uukindness from him. And yet, 
if, in some things, I had set up my will against 
But I was too 
By 
force, I could never have moved him ; but often 
I have led him gently, and he has walked with 


his, strife must have followed. 
wise, and, I will believe, too loving for that. 


willing feet in the way I would have him go. 

* Joshua,” said I, smiling, as we sat at the 
tea-table, “I think this difficulty about the 
‘ Lady’s Book’ can be overcome.” 

‘“‘The borrowing difficulty you mean.” My 
husband did not smile in return. 

“Te” 

He shook his head, remarking that the only 
remedy was to stop the “ Book ;” for while we 
took it, we must lend it, or offend people that 
he didn’t think it worth while to quarrel with. 

‘* But hear my plan,” said I. 

* Oh, very well, say on. I’ll not be unreason- 
able.” 

“1°ll try to make up a club.” 

“© A what?” inquired my husband. 

*“T’ll get up a club for the ‘ Book,’ and so ac- 
commodate myself and our borrowing neighbors 
into the bargain. We now pay three dollars a 
year for it; but if five persons join together in 
aclub, it will only cost them two dollars apiece.” 

Joshua laughed rizht out. 

*“*What’s the matier?” said I, “ you seem to 
be excessively amused.” 
** And so I am.” 

“ At what, pray ?’ 

“To think of your making up aclub in Bor- 
rowdale! Why, you can’t get two persons in 
the whole neighborhood to subscribe and pay 
for a magazine.” 

“Don’t be so sure of that,”? was my answer; 
“T know several who have had a taste of good 
reading, and will sacrifice something rather than 


> 


give up the luxury.” 
Husband shook his head skeptically. 
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‘Ill try, at least,” said I, venturing on the 
affirmative, in order to get an implied consent. 

“And get your trouble for your pains,” was 
returned. 

** You’ll see,” I smilingly answered. 

So far my point was gained. That night, as 
I lay wakeful in my bed, 1 pondered the matter 
seriously, and after pretty thoroughly canvassing 
the village of Borrowdale, made my selection 
of four families into which the “ Book” could, 
in all probability, under the temptation of a 
club price, be introduced. 

Full of my scheme, I started out, on the next 
day, early after breakfast. Now, one of the 
leading borrowers of my magazine was Mrs. 
Lee, the lawyer’s wife, who could afford to sub- 
seribe for it a great deal better than I could. 
On her I called first. She was very affable and 
chatty, and showed me a new lot of finery re- 
ceived on the day before from the city. There 
were sundry nice little matters tempting enough 
to a lady of taste who has money to spare; but 
most of them were quite beyond the reach of 
my allowance of pin-money. After examining 
and admiring them, I made bold to announce 
the purpose of my visit. 

* You couldn’t guess my errand,” said I, in 
a pleasant way. 

‘* May be not. I’m not very good at guess- 
ing,” replied Mrs. Lee. 

“ Well, it’s just this,” said I, coming at once 
to the point. ‘I am making up aclub for the 
* Lady’s Book,’ and want you to joinin. Five 
of us can get it for two dollars apiece.” 

**O dear, no; I can’t think of such a thing,” 
was the earnest reply. ‘“*Too much use for 
money to spend it in such a useless way.” 

“You don’t call reading useless,” I made 
answer. 

“A magazine is a thing we can do without; 
but food and raiment we must have.” 

** Admitting a good magazine to be a luxury,” 
said I, “ just see how cheap a oneit is. Why, 
if you enter into a club, the cost will oaly be 
about four cents a week—little over half a cent 
aday. Your children spend more than that in 
candies.” 

But Mrs. Lee shook her head resolutely, and 
insisted that they could uot afford to take a ma- 
gazine. 

Foiled here, and a little discouraged, I called 
next upon our storekeeper’s wife, whose hus- 


band was doing an excellent business, and show- 
ing unmistakable sigas of a pretty rapid absorp- 
tion of the surplus revenues of the neighbor- 
hood. 

“I’m making upa club for the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ 
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Mrs. Grant,’’ said I, as soon as I could break 
through her stream of talk about her own af- 
fairs, “‘and want your name on the list? 
We can get five copies for ten dollars—that is 
two dollars apiece for each member of the club, 
Nothing could be cheaper. The only puzzle to me 
in the matter is, how Mr. Godey can afford it.” 

Mrs. Grant’s face flushed a little, and she 
moved very uneasily in her chair. 

*“ We—well—I—I don’t know about that,” 
she answered, with evident embarrassment. “I’d 
like to have the ‘ Lady’s Book’ dearly ; indeed, 
I’ve always wanted it for myself. You’ve 
been so kind as to lend it to me, but I don’t fan- 
cy this borrowing; it makes one feel mean like, 
you know. But”—she hesitated a little, and 
then added—* husbands, you know, don’t gene- 
rally sympathize much with their wives in their 
particular wants; and my Stephen won’t hear 
to my taking a magazine. I tried him last year, 
and he said it was no use talking; he couldn’t 
afford it.” 

‘Is he in the store now?” said I, making up 
my mind on the instant what to do. 

* Yes.” 

‘* Then say that J would like to see him. 
can afford two dollars a year, I know.” 

So Stephen was called. He came tripping 
into the nicely furnished sitting-room, as sharp 
and active as a weasel, and bowed to your hum- 
ble servant, one of his good customers, most 
graciously, saying, as he did so, with quite a 
business air— 

“Is there anything that I can do for you this 
morning, Mrs. D ” 

* Yes, I think there is, and for yourself too,” 
I answered with due boldness. I am making 
up aclub for the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ and want you 
in the number. So just hand me two dollars, 
and the work is done.” 

“The ‘Lady’s Book!” Stephen Grant’s 
little face gathered up into a conceited smirk. 

** Contempt is wasted here,” said I, in great 
self-possession. ‘* Mary and I know the worth 
of the work, and she is going to have it next 
year. So just lay down the two dollars, and 
the subject, if disagreeable to you, may change.” 

Grant thrust his hand slowly into his pocket, 
and drew forth a well-worn porte-monnaie. 
While he was selecting the required change, I 
said— 

“How much does it cost you for cigars a 
week ?”” Having dealt at his store a long time, 
I conld speak in a familiar way to him. 

“A quarter, may be,” was answered, evasively 

“Oh dear! A quarter! Why, half a dollar 
wouldn’t cover the expense,” said his wife. 


He 
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** Half a dollar a week for cigars for yourself, 
and yet can’t afford four cents a week for your 
wife’s reading !” 

**There’s the money !” Grant handed over 
the two dollars quickly, and then left for his 
store, saying half good humoredly as he passed 
from the room, that he had been the victim of 
a conspiracy. 

Emboldened by this success, I next tried the 
Doctor's wife. There was no trouble here, 
Mrs. Deacon said it was just what she’d been 
thinking about, and was glad some one had 
taken the matter up. 

** T consider it a privilege to get into a club,” 
said she, as she gave me the required sum. 
* The Doctor,” she added, ** don’t believe much 
in the fashions, but he says that no one will do 
much injury to health in following ‘Godey’s ;’ 
and that, take it all in all, it is a family maga- 
And, you know, 
his considerable means a gcod deal.” 

From here I passed to the house of a widow 
who had two grown up daughters. Mrs. Byers 
owned the house in which she lived, and hada 


zine of considerable merit. 


farm of twenty acres that was farmed for her on 
shares. The mother and daughters were very 
industrious and very economical. The latter 
were borrowers of the ‘ Lady’s Book,” and 
earnest readers of its pages, but, as is usual in 
such cases, too poor to subscribe. 

The club proposal, when made, was at once 
rejected by all three. 

** Only four cents a week,” said I—“‘ an insig- 
nificant trifle.” 

“If that were the only expense,” was the 
parrying reply, “it might be afforded ; but four 
cents here, and four cents there, and four cents 
in a hundred other places, soon run away with 
a large amount of money. We must take care 
of these trifling leaks.” 

‘* What did you pay for that collar?” said J, 
turning to one of the daughters, who had ona 


collar the design of which I knew had been: } 


taken from the “ Lady’s Book.” 

**] worked it myself,” was answered. 

“Oh! You got the pattern from the ‘ Lady’s 
Book.’ ” 

“Toa.” 

** How much is it worth ?” 

“Grant asked me three dollars for one no 
handsomer than this.” 

“Did he? Then by means of the ‘ Lady’s 
Book’ you have saved,in a single article, the 
price of a year’s subscription. How long did it 
take you to work the collar?” 

* About a week, taking it up at odd times.” 

“The ‘ Lady’s Book’ is full of patterns for 
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needle-work and other elegant and useful de- 
signs. You have considerable taste, and might, 
by aid of these designs, earn enough to clothe 
yourself handsomely.” 

* How?” The young lady’s face brightened. 

“Mr. Grant could sell your worked collars 
just as well as he could sell those he buys in 
the city; and would do it, no doubt, if you 
would take out at his store the amount of all 
he sells for you.” 

*“ There’s something in that,” said the mo- 
ther, speaking with animation. 

“Then I can put your name down for the 
club. You will take the ‘ Book’ fora year. It 
will only cost you two dollars.” 

“Two dollars is a smart bit of money. I 
don’t know about that,” replied the mother, 
“T guess we'd better wait and see 
You’ll lend 
Margaret one of your old numbers, and she can 


If the collars 
> 


coldly. 
what can be done in this way. 


get some patterns out of them. 
sell, why, then we can take the magazine.’ 

“T guess we’d better take the ‘ Book,’” said 
Margaret, at this point. ‘‘I’d like to have it 
for myself, and I know I can pay for it ten times 
over in the year. Let me have two dollars, mo- 
ther, and 1’ll pay it back to you as soon as I 
sell some needle-work.” 

“ Hain’t got no two dollars to spare just now, 
child,” said Mrs. Byers, pursing up her mouth. 
* And I don’t think, Mrs. D 
to tempt the girls with these fashion magazines 
and things; they get nonsense into their heads 





» you’d ought 


fast enough as it is.” 


** No compulsion, Mrs. Byers,” I answered, 
as calmly as I could speak. ‘I thought I was 
doing the giris a favor by letting them know how 
to get the ‘ Lady’s Book’ ata third less than the 
regular subscription price. Two more names, 
and the club will be complete, and I rather 
think there ’ll not be another club made up in 
Borrowdale this year. So it’s the only chance 
you ll have.” 

The old lady was firmly set 
The only attractive 


I arose to leave. 
against the whole matter. 
feature in the case was the needle-work patterns, 
and these could be had as well by borrowing as 
buying. But Margaret went with me to the 
door, and whispered, at parting— 

* Put my name down, Mrs. D 





, and Ill 
bring you the money over to-morrow.” 

So there was only one more subscriber to get, 
when the first clubin Borrowdale would be 
complete. Ah, that last name! It was near 
proving the last feather to break the camel’s 
I ran the whole gauntlet of my borrow- 
One 


back. 
ing customers, but all to no purpose. 
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could not afford it; another didn’t like the 
“ Book,” and wouldn’t have it in her house; 
the husband of a third took Harper’s, and 
wasn’t going to commit the extravagance of 
taking two magazines, although he both smoked 
and chewed ; and a fourth thought the club price 
too high by at least a dollar; but * wouldn’t 
mind giving a dollar and a half.” 

Almost in despair, I was returning home to 
see how dinner was progressing, when I stopped 
at the house of a friend of recent date, rather 
andecided in my mind as to whether I should 
speak to her about the “ Book.” But almost 
ner first question led me to mention what I had 
been doing, and, unsolicited, she asked to have 
ber name included in the subscription. 

I can tell you, Mr. Godey, I was as bright as 
a new dollar when husband met me at the din- 
ner table; and it did me good to see how sur- 
prised he was at my success. He was just a lit- 
tle disappointed, I imagine, on finding that his 
prophecy had gone for nothing, and a little 
pleased, on the other hand, at my perseverance 
in gaining my point. 
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And now, dear Mr. Godey, here are ten dol- 
lars for you, and the names of five subscribers 
in Borrowdale. Send on the magazines post 
haste, We are dying to see that splendid Janu- 
ary number you have promised. The arrival 
of five cepies will produce a sensation in the 
village, and raise a stir among the borrowers, 
who are all waiting as anxiously as the subscri- 
bers. But, there ’ll be a fluttering in the camp, 
mind I tell you! Do you wish to know why? 
I’ll let you into the secret. The club had a 
meeting last evening, and passed a resolution 
that it wasn’t just to the publisher to lend his 
magazines to people who were able to subscribe 
for themselves, and who would subscribe and 
pay if the luxury of reading was not to be ob- 
tained in any other way. 

So hurry on the “ Book,” Mr. Godey; as I 
just said, we’re dying to get it. After its ar- 
rival, I may write to you again, as I rather think 
something funny will happen; for the borrow- 
ers are “ Know Nothings,” as far as our purpose 
towards them is concerned. 


A SILK DRESS. 


HINCKLEY. 


(See Engraving.) 


* You are not surely going to wear your silk 
dress to market, are you, Rebecca? People go 
through the market in such an indifferent and 
careless manner towards every one but them- 
selves, that you might meet with some accident, 
and perhaps have it torn or soiled.” 

‘I’ve worn it more than a dozen times, and 
they have not spoiled it yet, and I am not much 
afraid they will. And if they do, I can get 
another one from George.” 

“That’s verytrue! But if you save this one, 
and keep it, the longer you will have the less 
oceasion to tax your husband’s pocket for a new 
one.” 

“Oh, my! he does not mind giving me 
another, or as many as I want. His business is 
good, and he never says a word when I ask for 
anything new.” 

“But he may think, if he does not say any- 
thing.” 

“T do not believe he does, for if he did, he 
would be sure to say something to me about it, 
and he always admires me so when I put on 
anything new.” 


| 
2 
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Rebecca Welfol had been a little over a year 
married; she had become a wife, as many had 
before her, and will after, with no definite ideas 
of the duties or position which she had under- 
taken. To her mind, marrying was obtaining 
the key to a home where wishes could be gratified, 
personal comfort attended to, and “do as you 
please,” was an especial right. Her own com- 
fort and convenience were thought of, and plans 
for their accomplishment laid out, what she would 
do, and what she would not, and how her house 
should be furnished, and how her less fortunate 
neighbors would be killing themselves almost 
with envy, at her “set out.” Not one thought 
of the wants or happiness of her husband inde- 
pendent of her own private wants, entered her 
mind. She did not think to inquire how far the 
plans she had laid out would affect him, or how 
he might be pleased with them. She would be 
happy, and of course he must be. She had not 
thought of comforts for him especially, in which 
she would mingle, only because it would please 
him that she should. Not that she did not love 


him, but that she loved herself also, and to such 
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an extent as not to allow any one, even a hus- 
band, to occupy a “ first thought” in her affec- 
tions. She had lost her parents early, and was 
educated and supported by her brothers. They 
were not rich, nor even “‘ well off,’ but were 
dependent for their living upon their daily toil. 
Somehow or other she had acquired these 
notions (for they come in a very mysterious 
manner into heads, where we look in vain for a 
reason), and she was determined that she would 
carry them out. Her husband in many respects 
was a man of the world, and her extravagance 
of dress, as it at first made so important a point 
in her “‘ appearance,”’ was not felt to be a tax— 
but the honeymoon over, and various matters 
occurring to show him that more attention was 
paid to dress and appearances than was paid to 
cleanliness and comfort, he began to debate the 
matter in his own mind, and found he had not 
got such a “prize of a wife” as he at first 
imagined. He had mentioned the matter after 
some thought to his sister, who had formed a 
resolution of endeavoring to work a reform 
without making herself open to the charge of 
officiousness. It was with this purpose on her 
mind that she had expostulated with Rebecca 
upon her wearing her silk dress to market, and 
entered into the conversation which we continue. 

“We should not always wait for any one to 
tell us what is best to do; our own feelings ought 
occasionally to be a monitor. Besides, the 
opinion of others is not got at without some 
effort on our part. Admiration is often bestowed 
on a pleasing object, whilst a restless thought of 
the cost of the article is left upon the mind.” 

**T do not believe George cares one cent how 
much my clothing costs. He always pays the 
bills without saying a word.” 

*“*That may be, and still he may have his 
thoughts about it, and does not wish to ask you 
to make them less in amount, and yet would be 
glad to have you do so.” 

* He would say so if he did.” 

“That does not always follow! men are 
sometimes queer creatures, and like owls perched 
up in trees, keep up a deal of thinking without 
ever saying a word. It is this manner which 
that oftentimes causes 
amount of trouble. And not only is this true 
in men, but in women. They brood and brood 
over what they are worried at, until their feelings 
break out into a flame, whereas, if they had 
spoken out at the beginning, the error would have 
been corrected.” 

**Some men may be so, but George is no owl 


they have, a great 


up in a tree.” 


ane 
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*‘T do not say he is, nor do I want to interfere 
with your manner of dress, oniy to show you 
that if you save your money now, you will have 
more of it when you get older, and to hint at 
the probability of George’s having the same 
idea.” 

“Oh, he does not want me to dress less. He 
would be afraid that people would say that he 
could not afford to dress his wife as well as when 
he was first married, and that his business was 
falling off.” 

“Dress is not always the sure test of pros- 
perity, and you often find those who are well 
off, dressing in what you would call a very 
But they dress, as a general 
> 


negligent manner. 
thing, to suit the occasion.’ 

*“* My wearing my silk dress to market is not 
going to spoil it at all, and it will show people 
that I can dress, and, that my husband thinks 
something of his wife’s appearance in the world.” 

*‘ For the few who may think in this manner, 
how many will there be who will accuse you of 
extravagance, and blame you for what you think 
will be a merit in their eyes.” 

*T cannot help what they think about ex- 
travagance; it is none of their business, and I 
am going to wear it.” 

And she did wear it. 
of meat, along narrow lanes of baskets filled 


Through long avenues 


with vegetables, crushing a path through the 
crowded market went the silk dress. Saving a 
crumpling of the skirt, it got along very well at 
first. 
cf some one, caught in its abundant folds, but 


Presently an obtrusive basket on the arm 


was extricated without damage, then the toes 
of a boot encasing a sturdy foot tripped in a fold, 
and some of the gathers at the waist had parted 
company with the body. But the most serious 
mishap it met, was from a large fish attached to 
the basket of a butcher boy, who was employed in 
the delicate operation of variegating the dresses 
of the crowd with the greasy slime from its 
scales; coming across that of Mrs. Welfol, he 
was careful to leave his mark in as bold a manner 
as possible. With evident satisfaction at what 
he had done, he went on his way. Her little 
negro girl who was straining under the weight 
of a basket (filled with more than was required, 
so that the crowd in the market house could see 
that Mrs. Welfol was able to buy largely), saw 
the fish daubed against her dress, but was so 
overladen as to be prevented from giving the 
alarm. When she came up to her mistress she 
informed her of the act, and, upon examination, 
Rebecca found that two breadths of the skirt 
were ruined, and with them, of course, the dress. 
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There was fulness enough in it to allow one the family, Mr. and Mrs. Welfol were living 
breadth to be taken out, but to take two would from ‘‘hand to mouth” in a small house, and 
be impossible. narrow street. His business had become reduced, 
“T wish now I had worn my calico dress, and, after many losses, he was working as a 
journeyman, with work only part of the time. 
How far Rebecca contributed to bring about this 
state of affairs, the reader can judge. 


But no matter, I’ll get another new one.” 


2 
* * * * . é 
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Eight years after, with four children added to 
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See description in January Number.) 


Fig. 6. 





Flowers, blue. Leaves, dark green. 
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Flowers, yellow. Leaves, light green. 
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PRIVY PURSE EXPENSES OF } from Malone’s transcripts, are here offered to 
CHARLES II. our readers. 

Matong, the well-known editor of Shak- 2d. 

speare, possessed acurious volume—an account } My Lord St. Alban’s bill, 1,746 18 11 


of the privy expenses of Charles II., kept by Bap- ; For the pictures of Saturne and 
tist May. A few extracts from this MS. taken ‘ Venus, 10 0 0 
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Sir W. Coventry, 800 0 
Lady C—’s debts, 1,116 1 
Mr. Lilly, 182 0 
Sir Edm. Godfrey, 114 0 
Mr. Curson, 530 0 
Mr. Talbot, 409 0 
Sir R. Viner, for plate, 850 O 
Mr. Dryden, 100 0 
Father Patrick, 21 0 
For grinding cocoa-nuts, 5 8 
Paid Lady C., play money, 300 0 
For a band of music, 50 0 
To Mrs. Dakers for twolandscapes, 20 0 
To pictures of Mrs. Lemoude, 10 O 
Carriage of the model of Audley 
End to London, 1 13 
For two pictures for Lady Castle- 
maine, 4 0 
To the footman that beat Teague, 5 7 
To the King’s loss on Teague’s 
match, 50 0 
To Mr. Pears, for the charges of a 
body dissected before the king, 5 1 
Lady C., play money, 300 0 
Paid in part, for the Duchess of 
Monmouth’s riding furniture, 60 0 
Mr. Ferret, for a picture, 60 0 
Mr. La Gouge, for a jewel, 40 0 
Mr. Remegius, for a picture 150 0 
A Diamond Ring sent to France, 105 0 
To the Morrice Dancers at Ely, 1 1 
Sir C. Littleton for a gold chain, 2 0 
Lady C., play money, 300 0 
Mr. Knight for bleeding the King, 10 10 
Medals for the healing, 6 6 
Lady Cornwallis, 100 O 
For a receipt for chocolate, 227 0 
Mr. Price for milking the asses, 10 0 
To Sir John Shaw for M., 1,000 0 
To one that showed tumblers’ tricks, 2 
To the poor at Newmarket, 0 14 
For weighing the King, 1 0 
To the fiddlers, drummers, and 
pipers, 2 15 
Paid Hall for dancing on the rope, 20 0 
The Queen’s allowance, 1,250 0 
Paid at the King’s laying the first 
stone of the Royal Exchange, 22 0 
Lady Digby, 100 O 
Sir John Denham for a thief taker, 10 0 
To Lord Rochester, 200 0 
To Mr. Mearn for taking a seditious 
press, 50 0 
Paid Lord Lauderdale for ballads, 5 0 
A glass for Lady Castlemaine’s 
coach, 4 10 
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£. 

To a bone-setter attending the Du- 

chess of Monmouth, 10 
Paid Terry for waiting on the King 

swimming, 10 
Cutting the ditch at Newmarket, 12 
Paid Mr. Jackson for three of the 

King’s pictures for three flag offi- 

cers, 12 
Paid Mr. Stone for a copy of Venus 

and Adonis, 25 
For 3,685 ribbons for the healing, 107 
To Madame Defeins, 150 
Mrs. Blague, the King’s valentine, 218 
Nell Gwyn, 100 
Sig. Attrice’s sister, 250 


Lady Gerard, the King’s valentine, 212 
To Mr. Killegrew, to buy habits for 


Catiline, 400 
Mrs. Behn, 10 
Lost by the King at play on Twelfth 

night, 220 
Mr. Etheridge, 50 
Sir H. Felton for a picture, 100 


Paid what was borrowed for the 
Countess of Castlemaine, 
Paid Nan Capell, for fruit at the 


Play, 7 
Lady Castlemaine’s footman, for 

lighting the king three times, 1 
Paid Mr. Lilly for pictures, 194 
Sir John Shaw for Italian Music 600 
Lord Castlemaine, 470 
Mr. Cooper for pictures, 280 
Sir H. Felton for a picture, 100 


0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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There are some curious things in the above; 


while the king gives fourteen shillings to the 


poor, he pays twenty shillings to have himself 
weighed, and £227 for a receipt for chocolate. 


Pretty high that. 





SONNET.—HARP OF MEMNON. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Ow the red sand of Egypt, erst, they say, 

There stood a statue, which at set of sun, 

Or when Aurora’s light had just begun, 
Poured forth a plaintive, rapturous roundelay. 
No longer that wild mystic harp complains, 

An iron hand hath Memnon’s image shaken; 

And winds cannot its strings again awaken, 
Nor rays of sun rouse its bewitching strains. 
Its chords, alas! are now by rude time broken, 

Its notes enchanting, too, forever hushed ; 
The wondrous image will afford no token, 

Whence that fount of melody once gushed. 
So, the heart, like Memnon’s mournful lute, 
Its chords, once shattered, is forever mute. 
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THE ANGEL OF ANNUNCIATION. 


BY ALICE B. 


Some angel close shall stand 
In old Corregio’s fashion, 
Bearing a lily in his hand 
For death’s annunciation. 
Mrs. BROWNING. 

Mrs. Lane laid down her sewing, and leaned 
uer head wearily on her knee in bitter reverie. 
For a wonder, the room was quiet; the older 
children were rioting in the kitchen under the 
superintendence of the good-natured cook. The 
nursery-maid had gone out with the baby. Mrs. 
Lane had to make the most of her time. Such 
intervals of quiet were comparatively rare; 
generally the four children were clinging to her, 
or calling on her, or making her the umpire of 
their play or their disputes, until she was well- 
nigh distracted. Her means were limited; her 
strength and health overtasked with more than 
a mother’s part in the household government. 
Captain Lane, in the command of a merchant 
vessel, was seldom at home, and when he did 
come, was either overstrict or overindulgent to 
the children, as was natural to the man accus- 
tomed to implicit obedience, and the father 
seldom with his children. She had almost 
learned to look with dread rather than pleasure 
on these sudden arrivals, gusty visits, and hurried 
departures. For the reason already given, and 
one still more sadly new to her—the ever-recur- 
ring and unaccountable misunderstandings be- 
tween her husband and herself growing out of 
their transitory nature. 

In his absence, she assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, thrust into her unwilling and unpractised 
hands, and administered her husband’s affairs 
as carefully as it was possible to do. She was 
rigidly frugal and economical in her expenses for 
herself and the children, and always acted to the 
best of a naturally clear judgment. Yet when he 
came, after the first burst of delight at being at 
home again had passed over, when accounts 
came to be settled, and arrangements discussed, 
he was very apt to overlook large savings for the 
little loss she had not guarded against, and since 
the judgment of no two people, unless fused in 
the crucible of daily discussion and comparison, 
can be exactly alike, he was sure to point out to 
her, in no measured terms, the way in which he 
would have arranged the matter if he had been 
there, forgetting that he could not after so long 
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a time be made fully sensible of all the situations 
of the case which had decided her at the moment. 
The keen sense of injustice which she could not 
wholly check at such times was made doubly 
sharp by the knowledge that he never could 
understand her minor trials, or know how often 
a wife with less character and discernment than 
that which she knew she had exercised, with all 
her errors, might have led him into difficulty. 
Nay, how her own present industry was all the 
time lightening the load which otherwise, even 
by the feather’s weight of which she relieved 
him, would have been too heavy for him to 
bear; the sewing she accomplished, the planning 
and turning, and looking after her domestics 
incessantly, lest waste should mar what in- 
dustry had wrought. It was agreat deal for her 
to effect with health weakened by maternal care 
and pain; and yet she could not put her sickness 
forth as an excuse, for what man’s love is proof 
against an habitually ailing and complaining 
wife ! 

She was schooling herself even to bear pain 
silently, without the comfort of his presence— 
and was this her reward! 

She did not love her husband the less; she had 
not grown hard, or bitter, or resentful; but, as 
the body in a changeful climate becomes 
weakened and nerveless, so her spirit had been 
chilled, her heart had no courage to put forth 
fresh claims upon his interest and consideration. 
Not that he altogether withheld, or gave her praise 
grudgingly, she did not accuse him in that hour’s 
reverie of that shortcoming, and he was often 
impulsively affective with nothing to call it forth; 
but conversation was often forgotten when de- 
sired, and when it would have helped her greatly, 
while the slightest fault or omission was seized 
and commented upon by him, unnecessarily at the 
moment, and from the habit, so to speak, of a mind 
always on the alert to detect delinquencies among 
his crew and petty officers ; but, coming in written 
commands, wounded and chafed and discour 
aged the one of all others he had sworn to 
cherish. 

She was not accusing him of this, in her 
thoughts at that moment, for she never suffered 
the feeling to stay in her mind even when 
conscious of it, and besides, her domestic difli- 
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culties were just then uppermost. She was 
simply disheartened. Her early life had been 
one of care and sorrow; her husband’s love had 
been her first clear sunshine. Looking back 
morbidly over the long lapse of days and weeks, 
and months and years, it seemed to her morbid 
recollection that she would not willingly live 
over even the shortest of these periods, or the 
happiest, so clouded had each day been by some 
memory, or some fear; and from the future she 
turned with miserable forebodings of the same 


trials, only deepening in intensity as her strength | 


grew less and less. 

“ Howcan people cling to life so!” she said to 
herself. “If the choice was offered to me, I 
would go willingly ; my husband loves me, and 
would suffer heavily at first, but Iam no more to 
him than another would some day be. I have 
prayed for my children from the moment they 
were given to me; God will answer these prayers 
to them, whether I am present or absent. Life 
has been so full of heavy cares that death would 
be a welcome release.” 

She forced herself to resume her needle, but 
the cold watery twilight of a November day was 
rapidly fading, and the children came trooping 
in boisterous and turbulent, the baby fretted to 
be taken from the nurse’s arms, the cook came 
for necessary articles from the storeroom, and 
it was long after eight before the little ones were 
quietly asleep, and the house made ready for their 
awakening. She felt too weary even for reading, 
her head ached with a dull throb as she bent 
over her book, and a dry husky cough, the effect 
of yesterday’s unavoidable exposure, disturbed 
her with its incessant irritation. 

She did not sleep without prayer, it was too 
kabitually her daily bread ; but her requests were 
aimless and wandering, even for her husband 
and her children, and she sank into an uneasy 
and unrefreshing sleep. 

For the first time since her husband’s last 
leave-taking, the family physician was called in 
the next morning. Mrs. Lane had tried to rise, 
but to her dismay she sank back so faint and ill 
that, after the second attempt, she suffered the 
children to be taken out and the room to be 
darkened. She was in a burning fever, and 
every breath was drawn with acute pain. Her 
worst fears were realized when the physician 
arrived, and pronounced the symptoms to be of 
acute lung fever, and told her plainly that, unless 
immediate relief could be obtained, her sickness 
was not only violent but dangerous. 

Two weeks of extreme suffering reduced her 
greatly. In all that time she had scarcely cared 
for the result; an impression of the mood in 
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which it had found her seemed stamped upon 
her incoherent thoughts, her short and wander- 
ing dreams. But at length the fever abated, the 
crisis of immediate danger was past, and for the 
first time she had summoned strength and cour- 
age to leave her bed. 

The kind neighbor who had assisted her to 
rise wrapped her carefully in a blanket, and 
deposited her in the depths of one of their old- 
fashioned easy chairs, now rarely to be met 
with ; insisting that she should lie still, stirring 
neither hand nor foot till her return. The nur- 
sery door stood slightly ajar, and there she knew 
her children were sleeping, well, and with need 
of nothing. Within the sick room all was or- 
der and quict. A wood fire had burned low 
upon the hearth, and now and then shot up- 
ward with a cheerful flickering light. The bed, 
so smooth and white, tempted her -to the rest 
that she had sought in vain through those days 
and nights of sickness. Her husband’s picture 
stood above the mantle, and she could just trace 
the outlines of the dear and well-remembered 
face. 

What a rush of tender and sorrowful emotion 
swept over her spirit as memory filled up those 
outlines, and brought him, as it were, to her 
side, bending down to smooth her aching fore- 
head, chafing her thin unsteady hands, as he 
had done many and many a time in her hours 
of suffering; and he would come so full of hope 
and love to a desolate home. 

She pictured it all as she sat there. She felt 
that the disease was more subtle than even her 
physician was aware of; its slow approach had 
long been noted by herself in silent apprehen- 
sion. She said consumption, aloud, slowly try- 
ing to understand the full meaning of the sen- 
tence she was passing upon herself, and a hollow 
reverberation echoed it: yes, she should fade 
slowly but surely, as she had watched her own 
mother die. It would be all over before her 
husband’s vessel arrived from its unusually 
lengthened cruise. How desolate his home 
would be—a stranger by the fireside—their chil- 
dren clamoring for her! Ah! he would miss her 
then; he would begin to understand what she 
had been to him andthem. Ah, well! let it be 
so; better to be appreciated in death than to 
live on in this weary heart-sickness. 

Misty tears of weakness gathered in her 
eyes as she pictured that return. No wifely 
smile and kiss of greeting ; no cheerful sunshine 
in rooms ordered so as to look their own wel- 
come to the wanderer from over the sea; the 
children in a shy, neglected group, reminding 
him only of his loss; and they, poor things, 
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what could life be henceforth to them? No 
mother’s love to turn to in their bitter, childish 
griefs; no mother’s counsel for their youth; no 
mother’s heart to rest upon in the heavier trials 
of maturer life. 

Yet she had chosen to go from them, to 
leave her place vacant. With a sudden dash of 
recollection in this racking cough, this strange 
feebleness, she saw her answered prayer. 
Death’s angel stood beside her in that lonely 
room. 

Faster and faster fell the bitter, gnawing, 
blinding tears. ‘Oh, my God—my father, for- 
I did not think to bring this grief, 
this loss, on them!” 

But was it too late? Might not this repent- 
ance avert the stroke, for a time at least, until 
these dear ones would be better able to bear it? 
This weak, this miserably selfish prayer, could 
it not be blotted out? Another struggling forth 
with even a keener anguish came in these sim- 


give me! 


ple, long-forgotten words— 

‘Oh, spare me, that I may recover strength 
ere I go hence to be no more !”’ 

Strength not of body, but of soul. 
even content to welcome the life of a suffering, 
hopeless invalid; a harder trial than any she 
had yet known to bear with fortitude, because 
adding to each and all. Life at any price she 
for the first time it had been 
given her, not for its pleasures, not for its ease, 
Life to avert sor- 


She was 


craved since 
nor even for simple comfort. 
row and trial and hardship, which she had sunk 
under, that she might avert it from them who 
had been given to her keeping. 

And so they laid her on the snow-white bed, 
faint and exhausted by emotion, her closed eye- 
lids still heavy with tears, her thin hands still 
clasped, and her pale lips trembling, as it were, 
with the prayer, and thus she sank to the first 
deep and quiet slumber she had known for many 
wecks. 

When she once more left her sick-room, and 
friends congratulated her, and called her restor- 
ation to her family “almost a miracle,” how 
dear life had suddenly become, how doubly dear 
her husband and her children! She counted 
every throb, as it were, of returning strength; 
she gathered up and turned to its best account 
every moment of time—she who had been so 
The Angel of Annunciation had 


, 


near eternity ! 
done his work, and other “ misruling spirits,’ 
who were given charge concerning her, moved 
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the stumbling-blocks from her no longer wander- 
ing feet, until she could tread the upward path 
in patience, upheld by a new and steadfast hope. 
Her household, her very children, seemed to 
breathe this strange atmosphere of peace; and 
when she thought of her husband, it was not 
with a desire that she might be more fully loved 
and cherished, but that from henceforth she 
might be doubly strong to make his life happi- 
ness for him. 

Spring had come again ; April’s sunny, change- 
ful sky looked in upon her instead of the dull 
November gloom, as she sat by the window, not 
bending down upon her hands, but with an up- 
raised and joyful face, counting “ the rosary of 
Even her 


her mercies” instead of her trials. 
husband’s still indefinite absence was cheered 
by the thought of the greater self-conquest she 
could achieve, as she read a letter, that day un- 
expectedly received, and bringing a reward more 
precious than gold or silver, in the tender inte- 
rest called out by the first news of her illness ; 
but especially in one little paragraph, written 
weeks before it had reached him. 

**T have been thinking so much of you lately, 
dear; not that you and the children are ever 
out of my thoughts, but I think I have never 
realized so fully as in the past few weeks how 
delicate you really are, and how much care my 
absence must give you. Not one woman in a 
thousand would do as you have done in every- 
thing, and if ever I have seemed to blame you 
or find fault in any way, I beg you, my dear 
wife, to forgive it; and trust me that it shall 
never be so in the future again. I can hope 
some day to be able to give up the sea, as you 
have so long wished me to do, this voyage has 
been so unusually fortunate, and then you shall 
never have acare ora trouble that I can take 
from you. 

*¢ What made me think of writing this: I hap- 
pened to overhear two of the men talking to 
each other, last night, about some misunder 
standing. 

‘¢¢ It don’t do to judge too quick,’ said one. 

**<¢ No, nor to be too hard upon anybody,’ an- 
swered his mate. 

“It struck home like an arrow, my dear wite, 
for I had just sent that letter about the children : 
but I know you will forgive me, as I said be- 
fore, and can trust me to act differently in the 


future.” 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOHN SMITH.* 


BY JOHN B. 


DUFFEY, 


(Continued from page 156.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


Conspiracy against Smith—Arrival of Newport with 
fresh colonists—Newport’s visit to Powhatan—The 
gold fever in Virginia. 


Smitn’s return to Jamestown was most oppor- 
tune. He found the colony, now reduced to 
about forty persons, almost in a state of civil 
war. One party, composed of those calling 
themselves “the better sort,’’ was preparing to 
run away with the pinnace, and leave the rest 
of the company to the fury of the savages. A 
third time, at the risk of his life, our hero, with 
eannon and musket balls, forced the would-be 
deserters to stay. 

In revenge for this frustration of their base 
designs, the more evil-minded of the mutineers 
sought to put Smith to death, in conformity 
with the Levitical law, because, as they absurdly 
argued, he had occasioned the loss of the two 
men slain in his recent expedition. He, how- 
ever, had little respect for such old-fashioned 
lawyers, and, before they could ripen their scheme 
for his destruction, they found themselves locked 
up, to await the departure of a ship to carry 
them prisoners to England. 

Meanwhile, every four or five days, the kind 
and true-hearted Pocahontas came with her 
attendants to the settlement, bringing each time 
such a supply of provisions as saved the lives 
of many that otherwise would have starved to 
death. This manifest affection of the Indian 
princess, together with the account Smith had 
given of Powhatan’s “state and bounty,” 
wonderfully revived the drooping spirits of the 
celonists, who had almost begun to despair. 

At the same time, bands of Indians were con- 
tinually visiting the plantation, some having 
presents from Powhatan for his recent captive, 
and others bearing provisions, which they offered 
for sale at prices set by Smith as clerk of the 
market. His influence over them was remark- 
able. Indeed, he had “‘so enchanted these poor 
souls,” to use the words of an old chronicler, 


* Copyright secured according to law. 
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“that he might command them what he listed.” 
And when, late in the year 1607, Captain New- 
port returned with additional colonists and stores, 
almost on the very day Smith had foretold, they 
began to regard him as a prophet, and to call the 
God whom they knew that he worshipped, the 
** God of Captain Smith.” 

Though the benefits of the high opinion 
entertained by the savages for Smith were en- 
joyed equally by every one in the colony, Gover- 
nor Ratcliffe and his adherents were filled with 
envy. By giving the Indians four times as much 
for their commodities as he had appointed, these 
discontented persons soon managed to exalt their 
own liberality and consequence above his; but 
at the expense of the poorer class of colonists. 
At the same time, all, overjoyed by Newport’s 
arrival, allowed him and his crew to trade 
unrestrictedly with the natives. ‘he speedy con- 
sequence was that the provisions which previ- 
ously could have been procured for an ounce of 
copper were not to be had for a pound. Cap- 
tain Newport, also, with the free-heartedness of 
a sailor, but to the serious injury of the colony’s 
trade, sent present after present to Powhatan, 
who, thus led to consider him one of the most 
liberal of Englishmen, expressed an earnest 
desire to see him. 

Accordingly, after an extraordinary bustle in 
getting things redtly, Newport set sail in the 
pinnace, attended by Smith, by “ Mr. Thomas 
Scrivener, a very wise understanding gentleman, 
newly arrived and admitted of the Council,” 
and by a guard of thirty or forty men. Arriving 
near Werowocomoco, Powhatan’s residence on 
York River, Newport began to apprehend 
treachery on the part of the savages, and would 
go no further. Always foremost where danger 
was to be feared, Smith with twenty men went 
forward, prepared to encounter the worst that 
could happen. But he found all things well, 
being met by a numerous throng of savages, who, 
with loud shouts of joyous welcome, conducted 
him to the presence of their emperor. 

That night, after both white and red men had 
delivered many orations, and enjoyed the most 
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sumptuous feast that Powhatan could prepare, 
Smith and his companions slept safely in the 
wigwams of their entertainers. The following 
morning Newport came ashore, and was greeted 
in the most hospitable manner. Admitted to 
the presence of Powhatan, the English mariner 
named Thomas 
emperor’s 


gave him a Christian youth 
Savage, receiving in return 
most trusty servant, Namontack, an Indian of 


the 


** shrewd, subtile capacity.” 

Three or four days were thus spent “in feast- 
ing, dancing, and trading,” says one who was 
present, ‘‘ wherein Powhatan carried himself so 
proudly, yet discreetly, that we all had to admire 
his natural gifts.” In trafficking, however, 
Newport was no match for the sharp-witted 
savage. 

‘* Captain Newport,” said he, “it is not agree- 
able to my greatness to truck in this peddling 

I am a great Werowance; 
Therefore, lay me down all 
your commodities together. What I like I will 
take, and in return you shall have what I deem 


manner for trifles. 


so also are you. 


to be their value.” 

Smith at once saw that the cunning savage 
designed cheating them if he could, and told 
Newportso. The unsuspicious sailor, however, 
thinking to outbrave Powhatan “in ostentation 
of greatness, and so to bewitch him with his 
bounty, as to have what he listed,” immediately 
laid down his entire stock of valuables. But 
the wily emperor had determined to overreach 
Newport, and he succeeded; for, says the old 
chronicler, “ having his desire, he valued his corn 
at such a rate that I think it-cheaper in old 
Spain; we did not get four bushels for what we 
expected to have twenty hogsheads.” 

Mortified, and made not a little angry by 
Newport’s want of shrewdness and caution, 
Smith now tried his hand at driving a bargain, 
relying, for success, not upon Powhatan’s liber- 
ality, but upon his simplicity. Seemingly by 
accident, he glanced a number of glittering 
trinkets in the of the emperor, whose 
fancy was at once taken captive by a string of 


eyes 


bright blue beads. Fora long time he besought 
Smith to them to But the 
earnestly he begged for them, the less willing 


give him. more 
our Captain seemed to part with them, because, 
as he said, they were composed of a rare sub- 
stance of the color of the skies, and were not to 
be worn but by the greatest kings in the world. 
Half crazy with the desire to own such 
wonderful jewels, Powhatan at length made a 
bargain with Smith, giving him, for a pound or 
two of blue beads, nearly three hundred bushels 
Leaving the emperor highly delighted 
21° 


of corn. 


SMITH. 


with his success in trafficking, and no less 
pleased themselves, the Englishmen next visited 
Opechancanough, king of Pamunky, with whom 
a like profitable bargain was concluded. Hence, 
it came to pass in a short time that blue beads 
grew with the Indians 
that none but great chiefs and their families 


into such estimation 
were permitted to wear them. 

Scarcely had Newport and his companions 
returned to Jamestown with their treasure, 
when a fire broke out in the fort, and, spreading 
rapidly thence among the reed-thatched houses 
of the town, destroyed such an amount of arms, 
bedding, wearing apparel, and private provisions, 
that the loss was seriously felt. Still, the plant- 
ers might have lived through the winter in 
tolerable comfort, finding a sufficiency for their 
wants in what was left of their oatmeal, meal, 
and corn, had it not been for the ship’s staying 
in the country fourteen weeks when she could 
have sailed in as many days. Food was to be 
furnished the sailors, not only while they were 
lingering uselessly in port, but also for their 
voyage home; so that, by this unlooked-for 
drain upon their slender store, the colonists, 
long before winter was over, began to suffer 
severely. 

In this extremity, the sailors did not display 
their proverbial generosity. Turning their ship 
into a kind of floating tavern, they practised 
every kind of the 
planters, compelling them to buy back their own 


extortion upon distressed 
provisions at a price fifteen times higher than 
that they had sold them for. Yet to this extortion 
they had to submit without a murmur, lest they 
should be reported to the council in England as 


factious and seditious persons. Smith and 
Scrivener did their best to amend matters; but, 
notwithstanding all their efforts, more than 


half the colonists died that winter, from sick- 
ness brought on by exposure to the bitter cold, 
and by an insufficiency of proper food. 

The delay of Newport’s ship, from which 
these evils partially sprung, was thus occasioned : 
While searching for fresh water, there had been 
discovered, in a brook near Jamestown, some 
fine sand, filled with glittering yellow particles, 
which, though really nothing but minute scales 
of mica, certain refiners and goldsmiths, brought 
over by Newport, pronounced to be gold dust. 
From the moment this announcement was made, 
the greater part of the colonists began to act 
like lunatics, abandoning all work in order to 
collect the precious sand. ‘‘ There was no talk, 
no hope, no work,” says the old chronicler, 
“ but dig gold, wash gold, refine gold, load gold ; 
such an outcry about gold, that one mad fellow 
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desired to be buried in the sands, lest they 
should by their art make gold of his bones.” 

Smith was too practical a man to put any trust 
in these golden dreams. Often, when the ex- 
citement was at its height, he was heard to tell 
Captain Martin that, unless the refiners could 
show him some substantial proof of their dirty 
skill, he would have no regard for their asser- 
tions. And when Newport, rejecting his sensible 
advice to load the ship with cedar, spent useless 
weeks in freighting it with spangled earth, he 
was deeply mortified. Nothing, indeed, we are 
told, tormented him more than to see all neces- 
sary business neglected, to lade such “‘a drunken 
ship with so much gilded dirt.” 

“* This,” says Belknap, ** was a tedious interval 
to Captain Smith. 
their folly, his patience was exhausted, and his 
passion irritated, and the only recompense he 
had for this long vexation was the pleasure of 
sending home Wingfield and Archer, when the 
ship departed,” as, greatly to the relief of the 
colonists, it did, early in the spring of 1608, 
bearing to England an expensive but worthless 


His judgment condemned 


load of sand and mica, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Trouble with the Indians—Fearless conduct of Captain 
Smith—His first exploration of Chesapeake Bay. 


Wuewn the warm days of spring had fairly set 
in, the colonists, encouraged and directed by 
Smith and Scrivener, began earnestly the work 
of rebuilding their houses and preparing their 
fields for the ensuing summer. While they 
were thus busily occupied, the ship Phenix, 
commanded by Captain Nelson, arrived with 
additional planters and a welcome supply of 
provisions. Honest and liberal in their dealings, 
Nelson and his crew soon relieved the wants of 
the and wonderfully cheered their 
despairing spirits. 

To send some good tidings to England in the 
Phenix, President Ratcliffe, considering it be- 
neath his dignity to leave the fort, ordered Smith 
to take sixty men and explore the country above 
the Falls of James River. But this expedition 
never departed, being opposed by both Smith 
and Martin, the former of whom was for send- 
ing the ship home as speedily as possible with 
a load of cedar, while the latter desired to freight 
her with his “phantastical gold.’ In the end, 


colonists, 


however, our hero’s advice, aided by the good 
sense of Captain Nelson, prevailed; and early 
in June, 1608, the Phenix set sail for England 
with a cargo of cedar—the only profitable return 
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sent home for many years from Virginia. Some 
few packages of the fancied gold dust were 
placed on board of the vessel, and to watch 
over these, and “‘ enjoy the credit of his supposed 
art of finding the golden mine,” the sickly and 
unserviceable Captain Martin was “ willingly 
admitted” to take passage in the returning ship. 

Meanwhile, some little trouble had been 
occasioned by a brief Indian war. As an ex- 
pression of his love, Powhatan had given New- 
port, just before his departure, twenty turkeys, 
receiving in exchange an equal number of Eng- 
lish swords. Delighted with these new weapons, 
the emperor asked Smith for more on the same 
terms. This request, our hero, less heedless 
than Newport, refused togrant. Powhatan then 
bade his warriors hang around Jamestown, and, 
at every chance, deprive the settlers of thdir 
weapons, either by stratagem or force. Having 
directions from England to endeavor by all means 
to keep peace with the natives, the colonists 
took no notice of these robberies, till the Indians 
happened to meddle with Captain Smith, who 
thereupon arrested anumber of them, whom he 
punished rather sharply with whippings and 
imprisonment. 

Assembling his warriors, Powhatan now 
threatened to destroy the plantation. But when, 
with his customary energy and fearlessness, 
Smith sallied out against the savages, the heart 
of their emperor failed him, and he sent his 
“dearest daughter, Pocahontas, with presents, 
to excuse the rash conduct of his subjects,” 
desiring their liberty, and assuring the English 
of his perpetual love. After Smith had given 
the prisoners what correction he thought fit, and 
used them well a day or two after, he delivered 
them to Pocahontas, for whose sake only, he 
pretended, their lives had been spared. 

Though not an Indian had been slain in this 
short-lived contest, some of Smith’s colleagues 
did not hesitate to wrangle with him for what 
they called his cruelty. From this accusation, 
however, stern and strict as he undoubtedly was, 
our hero should have been held free, especially 
by those who had experienced the benefits of his 
policy. Into such fear and obedience were the 
savages brought by his determined conduct, that 
even his name became sufficient to terrify them ; 
yet, as I have said before, the life of not a single 
Indian had been taken. 

Having restored peace to the colony, Smith, 
in an open barge of three tons burden, early in 
June, quitted Jamestown, with seven “ gentle- 
men” and as many soldiers as his companions, 
to explore the waters of Chesapeake Bay. Ht 
was also his intention to search for a certain 
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mine, specimens of the ore of which, having 
been given to the settlers by the Indians, who 
used it as a paint, had been, as Newton asserted, 
assayed in England, and pronounced to be half 
silver. 

Sailing down James River, and crossing the 
mouth of the bay, they discovered a number of 
islands, outside of Cape Charles, which, in 
honor of their commander, they called Smith’s 
Isles—a name they still bear. On the main 
land, inside of the bay, they presently encoun- 
tered two stout savages, by whom they were led 
to Accomac, the Werowance of the county which 
is still called after him. This chieftain, who 
welcomed them very hospitably, was the ‘‘ come- 
liest, proper, civil savage they ever saw.” 
Speaking Powhatan’s language, he told them 
that two of his children having lately died, 
their dead bodies reflected such radiance and 
lifelikeness, that nearly all his people had come 
to see them, but, unhappily, every one who did 
so soon after perished, by which fatality his 
country had been almost depopulated. 

Leaving this pestilential region, the adven- 
turers, after encountering a terrible storm, in 
which they were nearly lost, entered and sailed 
up Pocomoke River, looking for fresh water, 
that now began to be a great necessity. Of this, 
however, they obtained here but a scanty and 
very impure supply. 

After leaving the Pocomoke, and encounter- 
ing a sudden and furious tempest, by which their 
mast and sail were blown overboard, the ex- 
piorers presently crossed over to the western 
shore of Chesapeake, where, greatly to their 
satisfaction, they found fresh water in abundance, 
Northwards they steered some ninety miles, and 
entered and sailed up a river, which, from the 
reddish earth of its banks, resembling bole- 
Its Indian 
name was Patapsco, which it now bears. 

While in this stream, Smith’s crew exhibited 
unmistakable signs of discontent. ‘“ When we 
first set sail,” writes one of the company, 
“some of our gallants nothing doubted but that 
our captain would make too much haste home. 
But having lain in this small barge twelve or 
fourteen days, oft tired at the oars, and our bread 
rotten with wet, they did with continual com- 
plaints so importune him now to return, as 
caused him to bespeak them in this manner :— 

“Gentlemen, if you would remember the 
memorable history of Sir Ralph Lane, and how 
his company entreated him to proceed in the 
discovery of Moratico, alleging they had yet a 
dog, that being boiled with sassafras leaves, 
would richly feed them on their return; then 


ammoniac, they called Bolus River. 
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what a shame would it be for you, who have 
been so suspicious of my timidity, to force me 
to put back, with so much provision as we have, 
and yet scarcely able to say where we have been, 
and without having learned anything of what 
we were sent to seek? Have I not shared with 
you in the worst which is past? Of what is to 
come, I am content that you allot the worst part 
to myself. As for your fears that I will lose 
myself in these large unknown waters, or be 
swallowed up in some stormy gust—abandon 
them as childish; for worse than is past is not 
likely to happen; and there is as much danger 
in returning asin going forward. Regain, there- 
fore, your old spirits, for return I will not—if it 
please God—till I have seen the Massawomacs, 
found the Potomac, or the head of this water 
you conceit to be endless.” 

Yet, meeting with adverse winds, and moved 
by the pitiful complaints of three or four of the 
company, who had fallen sick, Smith presently 
changed his determination, and set sail for 
Jamestown. 

On the 16th of June, however, they discovered 
the mouth of the Potomac. 
magnificent river curiosity led them thirty miles, 
They then 
encountered two Indians.who conducted them 


Up this broad and 
before they saw any inhabitants. 


into a little creek, where they were suddenly 
surrounded by three or four thousand grimly 
painted savages, shouting and yelling in the 
most frightful manner. Preparing to encounter 
them, Smith ordered a few guns to be fired at 
random. But the sudden report, re-echoing 
from the neighboring forests, and the sight of 
the bullets skipping over the water, so amazed 
the Indians that they threw down their bows 
and arrows and begged for peace. 

Used with extreme kindness by his late ene- 
mies, our hero received from them the startling 
information that their recent attempt against 
him had been made through the orders of Pow- 
hatan, who professed to have been directed in 
his evil designs by certain discontented persons 
at Jamestown, because Smith detained them in 
the country against their wills. Whether this 
story of the savages was true or not, it is im- 
possible to say; yet the old chronicler who 
relates it seems to have sorrowfully regarded it 
as anything but false; and it is also certain that 
many of the colonists were quite worthless and 
wicked enough to have put in execution a plot 
so base and treacherous. 

Having reached a point on the Potomac near 
Harper’s Ferry, the explorers turned their course 
On their way down, however, they 
Prince 


homeward. 
entered a small stream—probably in 
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Williams County, Virginia—in order to visit 
the so-called silver mine, which had been one 
of the objects of their search. Guided by a 
native chief named Japazaws, they found it; 
but the ore they took from it, notwithstanding 
the assertions of Newport, finally proved to be 
worthless, 

Once more starting down the Potomac, they 
had frequent encounters with the savages, whose 
ferocity, however, was easily curbed, without 
the loss of a man. When they reached the 
mouth of the Rappahannock, Smith determined 
to visit his former captors living that 
stream ; but as they were entering the river, 
the tide being low, their barge grounded on a 
bar. While waiting for the rising tide, all 
hands amused themselves by spearing with their 
swords the multitudes of fish that lurked among 
the reeds upon the flats, in which way they took 


upon 


as many in an hour as they could eat in a day. 
But it chanced that Captain Smith took from 
his sword a sting-ray, a fish with “a long tail, 
where on the midst isa most poisoned sting, two 
or three inches long, bearded like a saw,”’ which 
into the wrist of his arm near an 
inch and a half. No blood nor wound was seen, 
but alittle blue spot; yet the torment was in- 
In four hours his hand, arm, 
continues 


was “struck 


stantly extreme. 
and shoulder had so swollen that,” 
the chronicler, *‘ we all with much sorrow pre- 
pared his grave in an island hard by, as himself 
directed.”” Yet their surgeon, Dr. Russel, by 
the help of a “ precious oil,” so well assauged 
the swelling and tormenting pain, that our hero, 
greatly “to the joy and content” of his com- 
panions, was able to eat part of the fish for his 
supper. After naming the place near which 
this accident occurred Sting-ray Point—as it is 
still called—the explorers once more sailed for 
Jamestown, reaching there on the 2Ist of July. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Smith appoints Scrivener temporary governor of Virginia 
—Account of his second exploration of Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Smitu found affairs at Jamestown in the 
confusion usually consequent upon his absence. 
Aiming solely at his own selfish gratification, 
the president, Ratcliffe, had by his folly and mis- 
rule brought his fellow-colonists “to misery.” 
Smith’s return, however, with the “good news 
that our bay, by the savage’s relation, stretched 
into the South Sea, or somewhat near it,” gave 
them some consolation ; but in their indignation 
at Ratciiffe’s conduct; they insisted that our hero 


: 
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should depose him. Acceding to their request, 
Smith appointed his worthy friend Scrivener to 
act as president, and then, with twelve men, he 
set out again, after a stay at home of but three 
days, to complete his exploration of the Chesa- 
peake. 

Safely reaching the head of the bay, the ex- 
plorers found it entered by four partially navi- 
gable streams, up the largest of which—the 
Susquehanna—they sailed as far as a place they 
called Smith’s Falls, near the present southern 
limits of Pennsylvania. Having here had the 
misfortune to lose their anchor among the rocks, 
they struck eastwards across the bay, encounter- 
ing during their voyage eight canoes full of Mas- 
sawomacs. Coming from the far north, these 
people were regarded with extreme terror by the 
tribes of Virginia, and are supposed to have 
been the same as the well-known Iroquois, or 
Five Nations, of New York and Canada. 

As the savages seemed preparing to attack 
them, our adventurers, of whom but six were 
well enough to stand, made ready for a stern 
resistance. By the happy stratagem of fixing 
the of the sick upon and 
placing a man with two muskets between each, 
they so magnified their little force that the 
Indians fled in terror to the shore. ‘“ Long it 
was,” says one who was present, “ ere we could 
draw them unto us. At last they sent two of 
their company unarmed, who, each being pre- 
sented with a bell, brought aboard all their 


hats men sticks, 


fellows, giving our captain bear’s flesh, fish, 
bows, arrows, targets, and We 
understood them only by signs, whereby they 
signified they had been at war with the Tock- 
woghs, which they confirmed by showing their 
green wounds. But the night parting us, after 
that we never saw them.” 

Presently entering the river Tock wogh—now 
called Sassafras—upon which dwelt an Indian 
tribe of the same name, they were surrounded 
by canoes filled with armed savages. When, 
however, they saw the English furnished with 
the weapons of the Massawomacs, from whom 
Smith feigned to have taken them, the simple 
red men were overawed. Abandoning their 
hostile intentions, they conducted our adven- 
turers to their village, where they welcomed 
them as mighty warriors, with songs, dances, 
and presents. 

Amongst his new friends, Captain Smith saw 
many European weapons, which, he was told, 
eame from the Susquehanocs, who lived, two 
days’ journey above the falls, upon the river 
that still bears their name. Desirous of making 
the acquaintance of these people, he sent mes- 


bear skins, 
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sengers inviting them to come and see him. 
Accordingly, in three or four days, about sixty 
of them made their appearance at the Tockwogh 
village. 

“They were,” says Smith, “a giant-like peo- 
ple. Such large and well-proportioned persons 
are seldom seen. Their language doth well 
beseem their proportions, sounding from them 
as a voice ina vault. The calf of their chief's 
leg was three-quarters of a yard around. He 
had the head of a wolf hanging on a chain for 
a jewel. His tobacco-pipe was near a yard long, 
prettily carved, and, at the great end, sufficient 
to beat out one’s brains. His bow, arrows, and 
club were suitable to his greatness.” 

“Our order,” continues the narrative, “ was 
daily to have prayer with a psalm, at which 
these poor savages much wondered. Our prayers 
being done, awhile they were buried in consul- 
tation. 
manner to hold up their hands to the sun, with 
a most fearful song. Next embracing our cap- 
tain, they began to adore him. Though he 
rebuked them, they proceeded till their song was 
finished; after which, with a most strange 
furious action, and a demoniac voice, they 
began an oration of their loves. That ended, 
with a great painted bear’s skin they covered 


Then they began in the most passionate 


him. Then one, ready with a great chain of 
white beads, weighing at least six or seven 
pounds, hung it about his neck. The others 
had eighteen mantles, made of divers sorts of 
skins sewed together, which, with many other 
toys, they laid at his feet, stroking their ceremo-~ 
nious hands about his neck, thus creating him 
their governor and protector, and promising their 
aids, victuqls, or what they had, if he would 
stay with them, to defend them against the 
Massawomacs.” 

Mild, simple, and hospitable in their manners, 
the Susquehanocs had won the sincere regard 
of Captain Smith, and it was with great reluc- 
tance that he told them he could not stay with 
them. When he departed, however, he endea- 
vored to quiet the sorrow they exhibited by 
promising to visit them again the next year. 
Before bidding them farewell, he learned from 
them that they had six hundred fighting men; 
that they dwelt in towns fortified with palisades ; 
and that the European weapons they possessed 
had been procured from the French in Canada. 

Coasting down the western shore of the 
Chesapeake, and exploring and naming every 
important inlet and river, our adventurers 
presently entered the Rappahannoc, where they 
were kindly entertained by an Indian 
called the Moraughtacunds. Among these peo- 


tribe 
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ple they met “a lusty savage,” Mosco by name, 
whom they called an “ old friend,” and supposed 
to be some Frenchman’s son, because, unlike all 
the natives they had seen, he had a thick black 
beard—a distinction of which he was not a little 


proud. Delighted to see so many of “his 
countrymen,” as he styled the English, he did 


them great service, acting as their guide, sup- 
plying them with wood and water, and obtaining 
for them the assistance of the tribe to which he 
belonged. 

By this friendly savage Smith was advised 
not to visit the Rappahannocs, who lived higher 
up the river, as they would kill him for being 
kind to the Moraughtacunds, which tribe had 
recently stolen three of their prince’s women. 
Supposing that Mosco’s advice sprung from a 
desire to keep the English trade with his friends, 
Smith paid no heed to it. But, continuing his 
voyage, he was decoyed by the Rappahannocs 
had 
From this, however, after a 


into a creek, where an ambuscade been 
prepared for him. 
sharp skirmish, in which many savages were 
slain, he finally escaped without the loss of a 
man. 

Before proceeding further, the explorers, fol- 
lowing the counsel of Mosco, whose faithfulness 
and honesty they no longer doubted, constructed 
a sort of bulwark around their barge, out of the 
targets presented to them by the Massawomacs. 
These were made of small twigs woven together, 
with strings of wild hemp and silk-grass, so 
compactly that no arrow could pierce them. 
Having passed a little higher up the river, they 
found the usefulness of these new defences most 
strikingly exhibited. Unexpectedly a 
volley of arrows hurtled against the barge from 


fierce 


what appeared to be a number of low trees 
fringing the shore; but, rebounding from the 
targets, they fell harmlessly into the water. A 
few musket balls from the English showed that 
the low trees were Indians covered with green 
branches, dropping which, they fled yelling into 
the forest. 

A little further on, “where a small isle or 
two causeth the river to be broader than ordi- 
nary, it pleased God,” writes one of the dis- 
coverers, “to take from our company Mr. 
Richard Featherstone, who, all the time he had 
been in this country, had behaved himself 
honestly, valiantly, and industriously.” On 
the shore of a little bay to which they gave his 
name, they buried him, and over his lonely 
grave they fired a volley of shot, in honor of 
his worth and bravery. 

Having sailed up the Rappahannoc to a point 


near where the city of Fredericksburg now 
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stands, Smith and his companions were suddenly 
attacked, by about a hundred 
warriors, who, darting from tree to tree, kept 
up acontinual but harmless discharge of arrows. 
in which Mosco 
the enemy van- 


while on shore, 


After an half hour’s contest, 
displayed remarkable gallantry, 
ished as suddenly as they had appeared. 

One savage, shot in the knee, lay as dead, 
but was presently brought to by the skill of 
Dr. Russel. Through Mosco, who, but for 
Smith, would have instantly slain the poor 
fellow, they learned that he was a chief of one 
of the four tribes composing the great Mannahoe 
nation. When asked why people had 
attacked the English, who “came to them in 
peace and to seek their loves,” he answered 
that “‘ they had heard the English were a nation 
come from under the world, to take their world 
Questioned as to how many worlds 
* he replied, ‘that under 


his 


from them.” 
he knew of— Only, 
the sky which covers my own people, the Pow- 
hatans, the Monacans, and the Massawomacs.”’ 
When asked what lay beyond the mountains, 
whose blue ridges were visible to the westward, 
he answered—“ Nothing but the sun.” 

The wounded chief bearing them willing com- 
pany, the discoverers that night set sail down 
the river. Soon they heard dropping in the dark 
stream around them the arrows of the pursning 
Mannahoes. Hailing their unseen foes, they 
were answered by deafening yells, which fol- 
lowed them for twelve miles. At daybreak 
they found themselves in a broad and placid 
bay, out of arrow shot from the shore. 

Here their Indian captive long discoursed 
with his countrymen, who thronged the river’s 
edge. He told them how well the English had 
used him, that he was to be set free if they 
but acted peaceably, and that they could do the 
white men no hurt. Upon this they all hung 
their bows and arrows on the trees, and two of 
them swam to the barge, one bearing a bow, and 
the other a quiver of arrows, as presents to 
Captain Smith. 

Treating these ambassadors with the utmost 
kindness, Smith offered them terms of peace, 
which being presently accepted by the chiefs of 
the four tribes of Mannahoc, the captive was 
set free, presents were interchanged, and the 
English once more set sail, leaving four or five 
hundred of their recent foes “singing, dancing, 
and making merry.” 

On their return, our adventurers visited the 
Moraughtacunds, who rejoiced exceedingly over 
their late triumph, and begged them to make 
Smith said 
“who had 


friends also with the Rappahannocs. 
that he would do so. if that tribe, 
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twice assaulted him who came to do them good, 
would present to him their king’s bows and 
arrows, ever come unarmed into his presence, 
make peace with the Moraughtacunds, and give 
him their king’s son as a pledge for their faith- 
fulness.” 

These terms being made known to the king 
of the Rappahannocs, he egress to all except 
the last. ‘I have but one son,” said he, “and 
without him I cannot live. Instead of him, I 
will give the Moraughtacunds the women they 
stole from me.” Not unmoved by the fatherly 
affection of the barbarian monarch, Smith ae- 
cepted the compromise, and, giving each of the 
women a chain of beads, he presented one to the 
king of the Rappahannoes, another to the chief 
of the Moraughtacunds, and the third to his 
friend Mosco—a division which highly gratified 
all parties. 

This triple treaty being settled, the explorers 
set sail for home. Suddenly, whilst they were 
in the Chesapeake, a terrific thunder-storm 
broke upon them in the night, and they thought 
never again to see Jamestown. Happily, how- 
ever, “it pleased God to preserve them in that 
black darkness,” till, guided by the flashes of 
lightning, they finally reached Point Comfort. 
When they had refreshed themselves there, they 
began to consider it scarcely fit, after visiting 
s0 many distant nations, to neglect their near 
neighbors—the Chesapeakes and Nansemonds— 
of whom as yet they had only heard. 

Accordingly, they set sail for the southern 
shore, and went up what is now called Elizabeth 
River, and upon the banks of which Norfolk is 
built. Having voyaged six or seven miles, they 
saw two or three little cabins, with “ garden 
plots” attached to them, and “ the greatest pine 
and fir-trees they had ever beheld in the coun- 
try. But not seeing nor hearing any people,” 
and the river becoming very narrow, they re- 
turned to the bay. 

Coasting westward, our adventurers were pre- 
sently decoyed up Nansemond River by four or 
five Indians whom they discovered fishing at its 
mouth. Having reached a narrow part of this 
stream, they were suddenly assailed by a dense 
shower of arrows, which came pouring upon 
them from either bank. The sharp conflict that 
followed terminated, as usual, in favor of the 
English ; who, enraged at the treachery of the 
savages, would have burned their village, had 
they not begged for peace, which was granted to 
them, when they loaded the barge with corn, 
and gave up the bow and arrows of their chief. 
Thus supplied with provisions, and leaving the 
Indians his very good friends, Smith at once set 
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out for Jamestown, where he arrived on the 7th 
of September. 

Thus, in two expeditions occupying forty-four 
days, and conducted with extraordinary spirit, 
resolution, and Smith had 
sailed nearly three thousand miles, fully ex- 
plored the waters of Chesapeake Bay and its 
navigable tributaries, and, besides, had construct- 
ed a chart of the whole region, which, in its 
general correctness of outline, is little surpassed 
by the best of our modern maps of the same 


district. 
. 


success, Captain 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PRISONER. 


WITHIN a dungeon’s foul embrace, 
I pine the weary hours away; 
Debarred from converse with my race, 
And even from the light of day. 


For in the hollow of the rock 
The vault is chiselled where I lie; 
Here mercy strives in vain to knock, 
And etho answers sigh for sigh. 


No human voice hath met my ear 
Except perchance at times mine own, 
For many a long and dreary year 
Since first I found myself alone. 


No gentle form hath ever bent 

O’er me, when sickness laid me low; 
No spirit bright hath e’er been sent 

To calm my grief or cheer my woe. 


od 


ly very jailor e’en hath been 
A stranger to my longing sight, 
For oft I’ve strove his form to ken, 


Sut vainly, by the trembling light, ’ 
Which, struggling through the window high, 

Creeps softly on my dungeon floor, ‘ 
As though it sought to modify iN 

My fate, more wretched than before. ; 


For one I had within my breast 
What drove the clouds of care away}; 
Bright hope was then the welcome guest 
That turned my darkness into day. 


But now, alas, that power divine 
Hath fled, and left me doubly lone, 
Lone as is an empty shrine, 
Lone as a battered useless throne. 


O Liberty! so freely given, 
And light and air to all supplied, 
O tell me, am I cursed of Heaven 
That I such gifts should be denied? 


What crime have I unconscious done 

That men should thus my limbs restrain? 
My conscience proudly answers none 

That doth deserve this galling chain. 


For surely ’tis no crime to strive 
To break the bands that tyrants forge, 
Proud despots frem their thrones to drive, 
And make them all their spoils disgorge. 
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If this is wrong, then many a name 
That freely bled in t 


And nobly dared defeat and shame, 


reedom’s cause, 


plause. 


Deserves our censure, net ap} 


Each morning, on a settle rude, 
Is placed my humble prisun fare ; 
I know not how ’tis thus renewed, 


And have long ceased to think or eare, 


A sparkling spring supplies the need 
Of all that water can affords 

That spring a solace is indeed, 
I view it as a miser’s hos 





Its never-ceasing bubbling soun 
Is music to my listening ear, 
For but for it a slee; 
Would wrap in silence all things here. 


profound 


Its soothing voice doth e’er pervade 
The furthest corner of my e ll, 
And lulis me like a serenade, 


To quiet slumber by its spell. 


And then it often brings to mind 
The ticking of my father's clock, 
From thence sweet mem’ry unconfined 


Delighted reveis, ’midst a stock 


Of recollections fond, but dead, 
E’en as my pleasures all are past, 

For pains and joys alike are fled, 
And grim despair is weak at last. 


Yet even in my greatest grief 
I have to Heaven ever prayed, 
For well I know that sweet relief 
Can never come trom earthly aid. 


Now all I ask from Heaven’s power, 
And ask it too with trusting faith, 
That it will hasten on the hour 
When sorrow shall be hushed in death. 


FORGET. 


BY W. S&S. GAFFNEY. 


*T1s said: those charming ruby lips, 
The portals of the heart! 
Have breathed, alas! the fatal truth 
That love is but an art. 
Was it Farewell, 
Fond Hope might swell 
My bosom’s chamber yet; 
But all is past, 
The die is cast, 
Echo repeats “ forget !” 


Forget, ye gods! what can it be 
To live and to forget? 
Memory, alas, no bribery 
Can cheat thee of thy debt. 
The human heart, 
Life’s counterpart, 
*Neath Feeling’s tender net, 
May e’en forgive, 
Ay, and outlive, 
But never can forget! 
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A CHILD AT PRAYER. 


BY JOHN HH. BAZLEY. 


’TWAs summer’s eve, ’twas twilight hour; 
The sun was in the west, 

And every tree, and herb, and flower, 
Were sinking into rest; 

And silent joy and peace were there, 

All nature seemed absorbed in prayer. 


A rustic cot with ivy spread, 

A rippling brook by crystals fed, 

A neat alcove with roses crowned, 
And shade trees on the rising ground ; 
And silent joy and peace were there, 
All nature seemed absorbed in prayer, 


The cottage was of simple plan, 
And not of great extent, 
No costly goods nor sordid man 
Were there to bar content; 
But grateful joy and peace were there, 
Its inmates were engaged in prayer! 


A bonny, curly-headed boy, 
With spirits light and free, 
Was kneeling by his mother’s side, 
His hands upon her knee; 
And thus, in faltering accents, he begun: 
** Our Father in heaven, thy will be done !’® 


ONE OF LIFE’S MYSTERIES. 
BY W. M. B. 


SrrRivina, not cheerless, with life’s rugged way, 

I toiled along, unaided, on my path, 

When, from the cliffs above, a vision broke, 

All bright and star-like, on my raptured view! 
Then, as I paused, one ran adown the steep, 

And clasped my hand, and looked into my eyes 
With fervent love, which words may not translate, 
Then lingered with me on my weary way— 
Lingered and lightened every task, and leant 
Upon my heart, and twined around my soul! 
Linked in one breath and being, we lived on, 

Till, with a sudden weariness, she paused, 

And pressed her hand unto her head and heart; 
Then, with a sad, strange sigh, and glance of scorn, 
She lett me, strangely even as she came. 

And soon I saw that cold and brilliant eye 

Gleam from that summit as it first appeared ; 
Then, like some bright, eccentric star, ’twas gone, 
Leaving me speechless, tearless, and alone! 

There was that barren pathway, all untrod, 

And darkness gathering round. I moved away, 
Careless of pain or toil. One thought still throbbed 
A pulse of pain, that knew not pause nor peace— 
One vision still burned vivid in my breast— 

The right-eyed angel that had sought my side— 
The stern destroyer, who had turned away! 
Blended and broken were my dreams of bliss 
With eestasies of torment. Still I muse 

Whether the being who destroyed my peace 

And bound this burden on my aching heart 

Was Deity or demon. Oft it seems 

Tt was some splendid form of human clay, 
Leavened with evil, not unmixed with guod, 
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Sent on a penal mission, to inflict 

A mutual misery on myself and her, 
Giving and teeling pain. Whether she came 
To throw one transient ray of joy upon 

My cheerless heart, or sent to bring 

Fit punishment for evil thought or deed— 
She mixed the subtle poison, and withdrew, 
Leaving its venom rankling in my veins, 
To palsy pleasure and destroy all peace— 

I never now shall know, till she and [ 
Stand where all mortal secrets are unveiled 
And destinies unravelled. Until then, 

It must remain a mystery and marvel. 


ALL. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Tue simplest things are oft sublime, 
And holy grandeur binds them 

Into a golden sheaf of rhyme, 

To garner in life’s Autumn time, 
Ere snow-crowned winter finds them. 


I saw her watching at the door 
The while the twilight creeping 

Stole up the dimly outlined mvor, 

And downward to the river’s shore, 
And o’er the meadow sweeping. 


She watched my coming up the glen, 
And by the pathway nearest, 

Her bosom heaved with pleasure when 

My lip met hers, and then—and then— 
She simply whispered “ Dearest.” 


’Twas “ Dearest!” That was all, and yet, 
Well worthy of possession ; 
And though we ’ve parted since, and met, 
Again, I never can forget 
That twilight-time confession. 


MY ANGEL. 
BY AUGUSTUS L. BTONE, M.D. 


A NEVER fading gladness, 
A spirit ne’er depressed, 
A heart ne’er stung with sadness 
Was what my love possessed— 
Now gone tu rest. 


A mind most pure and noble, 
Each movement fraught with grace, 
A charm against all trouble 
I, in my love could trace— 
Now gone to rest. 


At lonely hour of night, 
Or lighted hour of day 
I through the gloom see light, 
And hear my dearest say— 
* Come, love, to rest.” 


When my solitude is over, 
And my spirit fles away, 
Lay me beside my lover, 
And on our tombstones say— 
“ Now gone to rest.”* 

















A RESOLVE. 
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LITTLE, GERTY. 


BY CLARENCE CARLETON. 


“Her little uplifted heart throbbed vehemently. 


Was uot each throd a prayer?”—The Lamplighter. 


WITH simple heart and bended knee 
She bowed and clasp’d her tiny hands, 
And longed to know whose presence filled 
Those far-off glorious, starry lands! 


She longed to learn of God and heaven ; 
Her little heart was dark and drear; 
But when she sighed for light and truth, 

Attending angels hovered near. 


Poor Gerty raised no pleading voice ; 
But eloquence beamed in her eye; 
The glistening tear, the earnest look, 
Gain’d audience in the upper sky. 


Her throbbing heart and heaving breast 

Touched chords which moved the throne above, 
And brought the God of mercy down 

To visit Gerty with his love. 


She, in her contemplations, lost 
Her little self among the gems 
Which deck the concave of the sky, 
Like sparkling jewels and diadems. 


She dwelt upon the mighty theme, 
And while she thought she fell asleep ; 
Then guardian angels o’er her couch 
That night their heavenly vigils keep! 


DEAR MOTHER, WAS IT RIGHT? 
BY ALFRED BURNETT. 
Dedicated to Madame Strackosc’:. 


In the grove beyond the meadow 
Where the stream goes rippling by, 
In the twilight yester-even 
Wandered young Glenhold and I; 
And when the twilight deepened 
Into the shades of night, 
Still in the grove we lingered— 
Dear mother, was it right? 


Was it right, my dearest mother, 
As we wandered calm and still, 
For his arm to be around me? 
(I’m sure he meant no ill). 
And when a flitting cloud, mother, 
Had hid the moon’s pale light, 
His lips he pressed to mine, mother— 
Oh, tell me, was it right? 


Should I have then repulsed him, 
When he promised to be true? 

In such an hour, dear mother, 
What should a maiden do? 

My heart was wildly beating 
As if with sore affright, 

Yet I felt more joy than sadness— 
Dear mother, was it right? 


Was it mght that I should tell him 
I would love him all my life, 
And both in joy or sorrow 
Prove a kind and loving wife? 
VOL. LII.—22 
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And now, dear mother, tell me, 
And make me happy quite, 
If I did not yester-even 
Act woman-like and right? 


HE SAID THAT I WAS FALSE. 


BY M. A. RICE. 


I’vE wept o’er many a thoughtless word, 
And felt my very heart-depths stirred, 
But chiding soon the falling tear, 

Have sought a sunny smile to wear. 


I’ve mourned o’er friendship’s broken chain, 
And grieved that its pure links again 
Would never bind two hearts together 

That once had dreamed to love furever 


I’ve seen some cherished hope expire 

In darkness like the meteor's glare, 

Yet looked to heaven with conscience pure 
For strength the trial to endure. 


But when the trusted friend of years 
Told me with coldness, without tears, 
That I was false, I felt a chill 

Of horror every fibre thrill. 


Ye who have seen the hardy oak 
Rifted by lightning’s sudden stroke, 
Which made the forest giant reel, 
Have seen the withering scathe I feel. 


A RESOLVE. 


BY J. L. BRYAN, M.D. 


Wuart is it that disturbs my soul, 
And makes my bosom swell to-night 
With feelings, far beyond control, 
Of pure delight ? 


What is it that inspires me now 
With hope of sweet prospective peace, 
And places on my aching brow 
The crown of ease? 


That lifts me high above the vale 
Where penury and sorrow are, 
And wafts me with a pleasant gale 

Beyond despair? 


«That makes life’s purple current flow 


More sweetly and divinely on ; 
Thus washing from my breast the woe 
Of years by-gone? 


It is the hand of firm resolve 
Striking my heart-strings, wild and free, 
Whose quick vibrations now dissolve 
To melody. 


Each chord of feeling is high strung, 
And, resonant, repeats the strain 
Which a determined hand hath wrung 
From heart and brain. 


A firm resolve to rise above 
Each circumstance adverse to fame, 
And with the noblest minds to move 
And win a name! 
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A LAY OF LOYALTY. 
BY FAUSTA. 
My king—my sovereign, chosen and approved 
By the fond unity of head and heart; 
Thou who art feared, and yet far more art loved, 
All worthy of my homage as thou art. 
Reign thou in peace—whatever may divide 
The kingdoms round thee, still thy sceptre sway 
With kind pervision. I, with humble pride 
As thy true vassal bind me to obey. 
My king, my king, throned in this heart of hearts, 
Far more alone than emperor stern and high— 
Owing thy power to no trickish arts— 
Free to elect thee, as I did, was I. 
I crave no rights, demand no public sway, 
Contented stil) as thine, thee, wholly to obey. 


Still let the wiser, free-souled ladies claim 
The rights proud man to their loud calls denies; 
Still let them seize the trumpet tongue of fame 
To sound their wrongings to the placid skies ; 
Theirs be the rule, the toil of public life, 
Neglecting home and all its softer cares ; 
Wearied, and crushing ’mid contentious strife 
The modest wreath true womanhood aye wears ; 
This be their lot—each free enfranchised soul 
Scorning all law, ackowledging no sway ; 
Degenerate, I submit to thy control, 
Proud of the yoke that dooms me to obey. 
Give them success in struggling to be free, 
But leave me, Heaven, still my loyalty. 


LAKE MICHIGAN. 
BY HELEN BRUCE. 

I sToop upon the banks of Michigan one windy day, 
and before my face a father and his two sons went 
down in its furious waters :— 

MICHIGAN, along thy shore, 
Breaking with a thunder roar, 

How thine angry billows pour! 

Up and down, to and fro, 

Rolling, swelling, swift or slow, 
Foaming wild, they headlong flow— 
Icy chill, bitter cold, 

Madly rushing to enfold 

In a death-clasp young and old. 


See, ah, see upon the tide 

Hoary locks are floating wide, 

Many a dark young tress beside. 
Dark young locks and hoary hair, 
Youth and age are struggling there 
With the vigor of despair. 
Swimmers strong, they struggle well, 
Bravely breast the billow’s swell, 
May they live the tale to tell! 


Hark, I hear their dying cry! 
Dreadful ’tis to see them die ; 
Dreadful, life’s last agony ! 

It is finished ! to and fro, 
Helpless, pale, the sleepers go, 
In their sunless eaves below. 
Gentle motion, certain slow, 
Where the sunless billows flow; 
E’en in death no rest they know. 


———— eee 
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Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS 
IN FEBRUARY NUMBER, 


5. Rain-bow. 6. Hope. 7. Ice. 


CHARADES. 
8. 


My first, a lowly station filling, 

Is often pressed beneath the feet, 

When friends around the hearthstone meet: 
My second, gives to those distilling 

A poisonous draught, and dangerous quafied 
So many hopes and prospects chilling. 
My third, and last, the miser’s care; 
The laborer’s hire, the spendthrift’s prayer. 
Whose want, the needy ever feel; 
Whose presence, many sufferings heal ; 
Whose sure reward, the thrifty gain; 
And still, to make the riddle plain, 
My whole, a bondage is which never, 
The willing victims wish to sever. 


9. 


My name men usually express 
With gallant tone of tenderness. 
My last two letters illustrate 

My being in the present state; 

The next one added, I proclaim 

A tender being’s simple name. 

The next prefixed, and then of me 
An ancient being named will be; 
To which the leader join, and then 
A being name that charms all men! 
And though progressive, perfect made, 
’Tis quite as perfect retrograde. 


ENIGMAS. 
10. 


My brilliant capacity merely denotes 
What humble pretensions are mine; 

For whoe’er to my lustre attention devotes, 
Must observe me in lowliness shine. 


My ray amid darkness and solitude gleams, 
A reflection you’d deem from some star, 
Whose beautiful, brilfiant, beneficent beams 

Are thus meekly responded afar. 


11. 


As might a duteous trusty slave 
I serve my master’s weal, 
Ihelp him secretly to save, 
And his affairs conceal. 


Such confidence award doth he 
To all that I achieve, 

That I believe the loss of me 
Would really make him grieve. 


I oft receive ‘his friendly clasp, 
And then I feel full well— 
_ Tis the same genuine bearty grasp 
A trusty friend can tell. 


























OUR PRACTICAL 


DRESS INSTRUCTOR 


A BASQUINE,. 


Tue fashions stil) remain in a transition state ; 
nothing is positively decided upon by the Paris- 
ian artistes. We, in our engraving, give the 
body of the one that is at the present the great 
favorite. It is extremely simple and elegant. 
The material of which it is made is mostly silk, 
and made full up to the neck, to serve both for 
in-door and out-door wear ; the trimming is either 
of lace or fringe, edged #ith narrow black velvet ; 
but the former is the most prevalent, which 
should be white, with a colored edge, to corre- 
spond with the color of the dress. The brace is 
full, and terminates, both at the back and front, 
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with bows of ribbon of two colors, with long 
ends, and a few short rows of black velvet on 
the folds to where the few small buttons are 
seen in the engraving. The back is exactly the 
same as the front. By referring to our working 
plan, it will be seen the dimensions we have 
given is the medium size. The skirts of the 
dresses now worn are mostly composed of thin 
loose ones, one over the other; the upper ter- 
minating at the knees; the lower is not quite so 
long as usual—it just clears the ground when 


standing. 
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INITIAL LETTERS. 
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NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 


FOR THE NURSERY. 


Fig. 1. 











We must crave the pardon of the younger 
portion of our readers, for devoting this depart- 
ment exclusively to the juveniles the present 
month. As every mother knows, the prepara- 
tion of a child’s wardrobe takes twice the fore- 
thought, and therefore reasonably has the pre- 
ference. 

Fig. 1.—A Christening robe, of English em- 
broidery, on fine French cambric. The front 
breadth, is en tablier, or apron fashion; four 
widths of rich embroidery separated by as many 
narrow tucks, and edged by a broad flouncing to 
correspond, of which the waist and sleeves are 

22° 


) 


also composed. <A broad sash bow of white rib- 
bon may be added at pleasure. 

Fig. 2.—Walking-dress and sacque, fora child 
just put into short clothes. It is very neat 
when made in chambray gingham, or nankeen, 
and trimmed, as in the plate, with double rows 
of narrow white braid. The peculiarity of the 
sacque is that it has no sleeves; and so does 
not crush or rumple the long sleeves of the dress 
itself, While the armhole being prettily trimmed, 
prevents anything like an awkward appearance. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for a child, five years of age; 


the skirt flounced, and the waist and sleeve 
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composed of embroidered bands. Sash and sleeve 
bows, of pink or blue. 

Fig. 4.—Walking-dress of white Marseilles. 
The scallops of the skirt, bretelles, and sleeves, 
are bound; not worked. 

Fig. 5.—Surcoat for a boy four or five years of 
age. White Marseilles, a handsome diamond 
pattern ; trimmed in a pattern of distinct points, 
by acorresponding braid, each point ending with 
a linen button. Double fluted cambric frill at 


Fig. 4. 





the breast, and edging the sleeves. This is one 
of the handsomest garments of the season; a 
direct French importation. 

Marseilles and nankeen will be the principal 
matenals for cut of door wear, the coming sea- 
son, for children*from three to seven. Dimity, 
cambric, and even lawn, for babies in arms. The 
pattern of any garment which we give may be 
had by sending to the Fashion editor, and 
naming the month, and number of the figure. 


Fig. 5. 
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HEAD DRESS.—CROCHET. 

















POLKA 
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YOUNG LADY’S HEADDRESS, 
CROCHET. 
(See blue Plate in front of Book.) 
Materials.—One piece of crocnet silk; one ball of gold 
cord; one yard of velvet ribbon, about two inches wide; 
three-eighths of elastic; penelope crochet, No. 2. 


Wirua silk make achain about three-eighths in 
length ; join the first stitch to the last, and work 
a round in double crochet. 

2d.—1 long, 2 chain, miss 2. 

3d.—1 long, 5 chain, miss 3. 

4th.—1 long in centre chain-stitch, 5 chain, 2 
long, 5 chain; repeat. 

5th.—Like 4th. 

6th.—1 long in centre chain-stitch, 5 chain ; 
repeat. 

7th—(and following rounds are worked with 
gold cord), 1 double crochet in centre stitch of 
chain, 7 chain, 1 long in centre stitch of chain, 
7 chain, 1 long, as before, 7 chain ; repeat. 

8th.—1 double crochet in double crochet, 9 
chain, 3 long, over space formed by 7 chain, 9 
chain; repeat. 

9th.—1 double crochet in double crochet, 5 
chain, 1 long in 3d chain, 7 chain, 1 long in 
centre long, 7 chain, 1 long in 3d chain, 5 chain ; 
repeat. Insert the elastic in the 2d round. 
Make a rosette, with long ends, of the velvet, 
and attach as in illustrated design. 








POLKA JACKET. 
TRIMMED WITH IMITATION ERMINE. 
(See Plate in front of Book.) 

Materials.—One and a half pound of 8-thread Ber- 
lin, forjacket; one pound of white ditto for the border, 
with a small quantity of blatk. Work in ribbed cro- 
chet. 

Tuts jacket is begun at the sleeve. Make a 
chain of 81 stitches. Do 41 ribs, which suffice 
for the sleeve; then 4 more ribs, increasing 3 
stitches at the end of every row, and also work- 
ing 3 stitches in one on the 41st or middle stitch 
of the 8ist, to begin to form the shoulder. It 
will be well to mark that stitch with a bit of 
white thread. The increase on the shoulder is 
made on every other row; but underneath the 
arm, on every row. 

Do four more ribs, increasing as before on the 
shoulders, but making 5 chains extra at the end 
of every row, instead of 3. Then make a chain 
of 50stitches extra at the end of each of the 2 
next rows, still increasing on the shoulder as 
before. Do 2} ribs or 5 rows without increase 
at the ends, but still increasing on the shoulder. 
This will be sufficient for the shoulder of an 
ordinary person. Now do 10 or 12 ribs for the 
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JACKET. 
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back, that is, from the increase stitches of the 
shoulder, down one side, leaving the last stitch 
occasionally, in order gradually to slope the 
neck, but keeping it even at the bottom. 

For tHe Front.—Join on the wool at the 
other side of the last increase stitches of the 
shoulders. Doone rib and ahalf, straight; then 
begin occasionally to miss a stitch at the part 
where the waist comes to form it. This will be 
about 87 from the neck. The missing a stitch 
for the waist must occur in every row, and an 
occasional one alsoatthe neck, 12 ribs must be 
done thus: the front below the waist being also 
gradually rounded, by the last stitch or two being 
left, so that at last there are only 7 stitches be- 
low the missed stitch. 

Now begin the other half jacket, and do an 
exactly similar piece; finishing them off first, 
however, to make them correspond. Then sew 
the two pieces together, from the neck downward, 
about 84 stitches, leaving the remainder for a 
gore; then sew up the sleeve from the waist 
down to 10 of the last 50 chains, leaving 40 for 
a gore. 

Make the gore thus: Fasten on the wool at 
the bottom of the jacket where one of the gores 
is to be, and work a straight row up and down 
the space. Turn back, and when you come to 
the middle, pass over two stitches, and leave, 
also, the last stitch of the row. Work back- 
wards and forwards in this way, until you have 
completely closed up the space. All the gores 
are done alike. 

For Tue Borper.—White wool of the same 
color, cast on 12 stitches, and knit in garter- 
stitch 136 ribs. Then knit the last two stitches 
together in every alternate row, until 9 stitches 
only are left. 

Do 28 more ribs. This is for half the jacket. 
Do another piece exactly like it. For the 
sleeves, cast on 14 stitches, and do 46 ribs; for 
the cuffs, cast on 8 stitches, and do enough to 
go round the wrist. 

Take the white wool double, with a coarse 
rug needle and a wooden mesh, one inch wide, 
and work on the garter, knitting in cross-stitch, 
taking over the mesh each time—just, in fact, 
like raised Berlin work; cut each row before 
withdrawing the mesh ; here and there at even 
distances, introduce two stitches of pale straw- 
colored wool, and immediately below that, in 
the next fwo rows, 2 stitches of black ; comb and 
cut the fur smoothly; make under-sleeves to 
come above the elbow, and trim in the same way. 

A bit of broad elastic sewed in at the waist 
improves the set of this jacket. Add double 
buttons and loops down the front. 
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WATCH AND HANDKERCHIEF CASE, 


TO SUSPEND TO A BED. 


Materials.—Clear white muslin, white cotton braid, 
and pink or blue ingrain cambric; also embroidery cot- 
ton, pink or blue. 

Tuts useful article is intended to be braided 
in white cotton braid, on clear muslin, and lined 
entirely with colored cambric. Or it may be 





worked in chain stitch, with colored cotton on a 
thicker muslin; in which case, no lining need 
be used. White cotton braid, run on with colored 
thread, in neat and even stitches, has a very 
pretty effect. 
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EMBROIDERED HABIT-SHIRT. 
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Materials.—Jaconet Muslin, and Cotton; No. 30. 

Tue entire pattern is worked in graduated 
button-hole stitch, except the veinings of the 
leaves, which are simply sewed over. 

A collar may be readily traced to correspond 
with the habit-shirt; a nice shape being selected, 
and the sprigs arranged on it, with a small scallop 
only for the border. ‘There should be no van- 
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dykes whatever in the collar, the most fashion- 
able style for morning wear being a shape without 
any points whatever, having only a very narrow 
scallop or vandyke for an edging. 

Small cuffs to’ match the collar may be made. 
They are intended to turn back from the wrist, 
and are worn over plain bishop sleeves. 
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SCALLOP FOR CHEMISE BANDS AND SLEEVES. 
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VASE FOR FLOWERS. 





Materials.-—1 skein of shaded green, 1 skein of shaded 
scarlet German wool, 3 skeins of gold crochet silk, 6 
yards of white cord, and one skein of wire, No, 23; 
needle, No. 17. 


For tue Stem.—With the shaded green 
wool, work 70 chain, make it round, in the 
following rounds the cord is to be worked under 
the stitches. To decrease, take 2 stitches on 
the needle, and work as one stitch. Commence 
by leaving an end of the cord of 7 inches. 

Ist round.—Plain. 

2d.—Decrease 1 and 8 plain, 7 times. 

3d.—Plain. 

4th.—Decrease 1 and 7 plain, 7 times. 

5th.—Plain. : 

6th.—Decrease 1 and 6 plain, 7 times. 

7th.—Plain. 

8th.—Decrease 1 and 5 plain, 7 times. 

9th.—10 plain, decrease 1, 19 plain, decrease 
1,9 plain. Then work 12 rounds plain. 

22d.—2 plain in 1 and 1 plain, 20 times. 

23d, 24th, 25th.—Plain. 

26th.—2 plain in 1 and 1 plain, 30 times. 

27th.—2 plain in 1 and 3 plain, 22 times. 

28th.—2 plain in 1 and 9 plain, 11 times. 
29th.—2 plain in 1 and 8 plain, 14 times. 
30th.—2 plain in 1 and 10 plain, 13 times. 


31st.—2 plain in 1 and 7 plain, 19 times. 

32d.—With the gold silk, gold 2 plain—green, 
2 plain. Repeat. Cut off the wool and cord, 1 
single. 

33d.—Gold, 5 chain, miss 2, 2 plain. 
and fasten off. 

With the green wool, work 10 leaves. When 
finished, place them on the foundation chain of 
the stem, and leaving the end of cord inside, join 
the leaves to the stem, working 7 stitches to 
each leaf, leave the work. 

Tue Frower.—With the scarlet wool, 
chain, turn, miss 2, 4 plain, 22 treble, 3 plain, 2 
single, 1 chain to cross; and up the other side, 
5 plain, 6 treble, 12 long, 5 treble, 4 plain, 2 
chain, turn, and down the other side, 4 plain, 5 
treble, 12 long, 6 treble, 5 plain. Repeat 9 times 
more; then with the gold silk and the wire, 
which is to be worked under the stitches. Com- 
mence in the Ist chain‘stitch left at the Ist leaf, 
miss 1, and round the leaf work 66 plain, miss 
1, 2 plain on the chain stitches, miss 1, and on 
the other leaf, 18 plain, join to the 48th stitch 
of the 66 plain, * then 48 plain, miss 1, 2 plain, 
miss 1, 18 plain, join to the 30th stitch of the 48 
plain. Repeat from * 8 times more, then 28 plain; 


Repeat 
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¢ join to the 19th stitch of the 66 plain worked 
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round the Ist leaf, then 18 plain. Fasten off, 
twisting the ends of the wire together; then 
place it along the round that joined the leaves, 
join it as before. When finished, work a plain 
round, working the cord under. . Fasten off. 
Lone Leaves.—With the green wool, work 
50 chain, turn, miss 2, 6 plain, 39 treble, 2 plain, 
1 single, turn, 1 chajn, cut off 12 inches of the 
wire, and work it under the following stitches, 
leaving an end of about 1 inch; work up the 
other side of the leaf, 3 plain, 5 treble, 31 long, 
6 treble, 4 plain, 2 chain, turn, and down the 


other side, 4 plain, 6 treble, 31 long, 5 treble, 3 
plain, 1 single, leave the ends. 

Work 4 leaves more the same, then pass the 
ends of the wire of one of the leaves, through 
the 28th round, to the wrong side, and twisting 
them together, fasten off; join the other leaves 
the same, leaving 20 stitches of the 28th round 
between them, sew the top of the leaves to the 
stem. 

For natural flowers it is necessary to observe 
that a small bottle or glass is to be put down the 
centre. 





GUIPURE 


FLOUNCING 





FOR UNDERSLEEVES. 
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PRINCESS ROYAL’S SCARF. 


Materials.—Seven skeins of white wool, 
and seven of pretty rose color. Boulton’s 
tapered knitting-needles, No. 15. 


Wiru the white wool cast on 130 
stitches, and knit a row. Purl the 
next; and knit and purl alternately 
six rows. Join on the colored wool. 
Purl the first row, and knit the next. 
Repeat these alternately until six co- 
lored rows are done. Do the two 
stripes alternately three times more, 
then cast off loosely, dropping every 
fourth stitch, and subsequently un- 
doing it to the foundation. Sew the 
edges together, and draw up the ends. 

Tue TassEets.—Take some white 
wool, and also colored, and wind to- 
gether round a strong cord about 
twenty-four times. Tie the strands 
tightly at even distances of three- 
quarters of an inch. Cut them be- 
tween every two ties; and string the 
balls thus formed on wool, with a rug 
needle, to form the tassels. Chenille 


tassels also look very pretty. 
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FLOUNCING FOR SLEEVES AND LAPPELS OF BASQUE. 


FLOUNCING FOR SLEEVES AND LAPPELS OF 





MARSEILLES BASQUE. 
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? : - 
Heceipts, Xe. 
DOMESTIC MANIPULATION, 
Unpen the head of Domestic Manipulation, we pru- 


pose giving A series of articles on the numerous and 


easentini manual operations that are constantly being 


required in every family, and which, whether they are 
The 


Manipulation, employed in the widest 


well or ul done, must of necessity be performed, 


term Domestic 
sense, would inelade all the manual operations required 
in a house, but we propose to limit it to such as partake 
scientific cha- 


in a slight degree of a chemical or other 


thus t Filtering, Decanting, 


M 


Heating, 


racter; operations of 
Weighing, 
Pounding, 
&e., 


Scrubbing, though no leas, in strictness, manipulations, 


“uring, Bottling, Corkins, Unstoppering, 


Boiling, Distilling, Cementing, &e. 


will be included; whilat Dusting, Washing, and 


will be passed over in silence, 


In thia, our first article, we propose treating of the 


manipulations connected with BoTTLES AND Drcant- 
rena, &e., under the following heada: Cleaning, Drying, 
Corking, Tying down, Stoppering, and Unstoppering 
Cleaning Per no more effectual and easy mode 
of cle 


monly adopted, viz: 


ips 
an be recommended than that com- 


the 


ning bottles ¢ 


use of amall shot and water; 


in the case of old port-wine bottles, however, it often 
1! 


to remove the hardened crust from the interior; a small 


occurs that the mechant action of the shot is unable 


quantity of pearlash or soda, added to the water, will 
soften the crust sufficiently to permit its easy removal; 
there is, however, one objection to the use of ahot for the 
purpose of cleaning bottles; unless due care be taken, 


h that 


become firmly wedged between the bottom and 


by the violence of the shaking it often happens 





several 
sides of the bottles, and are not removed by the subse- 
quent rinsings with clean water, and if the bottles are 


used for acid wines or other liquida (almost all our 


home-made wines contain aconsiterable portion of free 
the and from the me- 
the 
This effect 


wing ANY shots 


acid), shota aré slowly dissolved; 
talliec 


lead itself, the liquid is rendered poisonous 


arsenic which they contain, as well as from 


may be readily guarded against by rem 
which may have become fixed, by a stuf wire slightly 
hooked at the end. 

Decanters are formed of flint glass, which is much 
than 


they require, therefore, a less rough treatment: in 


> 


softer and more readily seratched the common 


kinds: 
general, warm (not boiling) water, with the addition of 
an few pieces of coarse brown paper, and, if requisite, a 
little aoda, will be found effeeftual; should greater force 
be required, a emall portion of tow wrapped round the 
and used witha 
Sand 


notched end of a moderately etifl wire, 
little 


ashes should never be employed in cleaning decanters, 


strong soda, will be found sufficient. or 
as they roughen and totally disfigure the brilliant sur- 
face of the giass. 

Drying.—It ia searcely necessary to speak of the ad- 
vantages of being able to dry thoroughly both decanters 
and common bottles; if the former, after having been 
cleaned, are put away wet, they become musty; and 
many liquids ace much injured by being put into wet 
bottles, Sore of our readers have doubtless experienced 
the inefficiency of the ordinary means for drying decant- 
ers, &c.; after draining for some days they still remain 
damp, and if placed near a fire the warmth merely 
drives the vapor to the colder part of the vessel; they 


may, hewever, be readily and quickly dried after drain- 


ON eee 


~~ 


PTS. 


ing, by making them slightly warm and blowing in fresh 





air with A pair of bellows which rapidly carries out the 
damp vapor, and leaves the vessel perfectly dry lf 
bellows are not at hand, the damp air may be drawn oul 
(not blown) with the mouth, Assisted by a tube sutl- 
ciently long to reach nearly to the bottom of the decanter; 
in the laboratory a piece of glnas tube ia usually taken, 
being always at hand, but for westic HAE A prece ol 
paper may be rolled up so as to form an extemporanecus 
and effectual substituls 

Corking.—Liitle can be said with regard to the corking 
of bottles, beyond stating the tact that cheap bad corke 
are always dear; the best corks are soft, velvety, and 
free from large pores; if squeezed they become more 
elastic and fit more closely If good corks are used of 
sulliciently large size to be extracted without the cork- 
acrew, they may be employed many times in successor 
especially it they are tked in bowl water atier, which 
restores them to their original shape, and renews ther 


elasticity. 


Tying down The operation of tying down corks 
merits a longer notice, as without it many eflervescent 
wines and liquids could not be preserved The most 
common mode of tastening down corks, ia with the 
ginger-beer knot, Which is thus made: First the loop is 


of the string wlioh 


formed as im Fig. 1, then that part 


Fig. 1. 


passes across the loop is placed on the top of the cork, 








and the loop itself passed down around the neck of the 
bottle, and by pulling the ends of the « lis made tight 
beneath the rim; the ends of the string are finally 
brought up, and tied either ina double knot, or ma bow 
on the top of the « When hyer-beer 4+mrde at 
home, it will be f it t alvantage stouse the bent 
corka, and to tie th t n bow, when both 
corks and strings may be use of repeatedly 
For effervescent wines, h as chamy ‘ OuBe- 
berry, &c., which require to be k ta longer time, and 
are more valuable, a securer knot is desirable, whioh 
Fig. 2. 
\ 
] )3 
| 
7_—_—_ AA 
' 
| 
i 


may be made thus: A loop, asin Fig. 2, is first formed, 


and the lower end is then turned upwards and ¢ arried 


Fig. 3. 


—.\ 


— 


on 
‘ 4 
~~ : 





—_—~ 


behind the loop, as shown in Fig. 3; it is then pulled 
through the loop as in Fig. 4, and in this state is put 
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over the neck of the bottle; the part a being on one side, 
and the two parts of the loop on the other; on pulling 


Fig. 4. 





the two ends, the whole becomes tight round the neck, 
and the ends, which should be quite opposite, are to be 


Fig. 5. 





brought up over the cork, twice twisted, as in Fig. 5, 
and then tied as in a single knot. 
(To be continued.) 


A FEW CHAPTERS ON THE ART OF GOOD 
AND CHEAP COOKERY. 
First Chapler.—Introduciory Remarks. 

CooKERY, according to the dictionary, is the “ art of 
preparing victuals.”’” We would also call it “ the art of 
preparing raw materials used as human food, so as to 
render them at once agreeable to the taste, and whole- 
éome and nourishing to the budy.” 
that the food which is most relished— 


which is made agreeable to the palate by good cooking— 


It is certain 


is most likely to afford good nourishment to the body. 
Now we do not mean that for food to be made relishing 
and agreeable, it should be expensive or high seasoned 


—tv tempt the pampered stomach to partake of more, 





when it has already received enough; nothing of the 
kind. What we mean is simply this: that the poor 
man, or the man of limited resources, while he has his 
fuod prepared in the cheapest or most economical man- 
ner, may yet have it cooked so skilfuly as to render it 
relishing and the more relishing and 


agreeable, the more strengthening and nourishing will 


and agreeable; 


at also be. 

It is well known that the French poor, and also the 
Scotch, who learned the art from the French in former 
times, prepare savory and nourishing meals from very 
acanty materials—materials which many English peo- 
ple would cast aside as worthless. It is also notorious 
tiat during the war with France, the cooking abilities 
ot the French troops—their knowledge of the best me- 
thods of preparing, in a wholesome and relisliing man- 
ner, sueh food as they could get—enabled them fo live 
m re carefully, and to keep their bodily condition better 
than the suldiers of the army could do; many 
of the latter had little notion of anything besides triz- 


British 


zling a piece of raw meat on the end of a ramrod. 
We mean to make it clearthat the proper prepara- 
tion of fuod—Goop cookray—is not simply a matter 


renee re nen 
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of taste and relish (though that is very important), but 
that itisa matter of health and strength, and of real 
economy. 

Now, in order that the food we take may nourish our 
bodies properly, two things at least are necessary. 
First—it must contain all the nourishing principles or 
parts which our bodies require. Second, these nourish- 
ing principles must be brought into such a state, that 
the powers of the stomach and the digestive organs of 
the body can dissolve them, appropriate them, and turn 
them into sound, healthy blood, bone, and muscle. The 
first relates to the raw material, the second to the mode 
of cooking it. 

CuHoice OF Provisions.—In selecting food for pur- 
chase, all persons whose means are limited, or who re- 
quire to study economy ought to consider— 

Ist.—What kinds of food are best calculated to sup- 
port the health and strength of themselves and of their 
families. 

2d.—How a sufficiency of such food may be procured 
for the money to be expended. 

3d.—How, consistently with the above rules, they 
may command a certain amount of variety and agree- 
ableness in the food purchased. 

The attempt to enter into details with the poor man, 
or with the poor man’s wife, as to the expenditure of 
the hard won wages, would simply be impertinent; not 
so, we trust, a few general hints on the choice of pro- 
visions, &@ matter on which much ignorance prevails, 
and in the management of which much dearly earned 
muney is wasted. In nothing, perhaps, is this more 
strongly exemplified than in the habitual purchase of 
fat bacon—especially at the present price—and of fat 
meat generally, by the poor to the neglect of the flesh 
meat which they might procure for the same, or even 
for less money. The laboring man wants nourishment 
fur his bones and muscle, and this he cannot get from 
fat; consequently, in buying and consuming a large 
amount, he loses money. To be sure, & certain amount 
of fat is both wholesome and almost necessary as a 
part of food, but it 
which is wasteful. 


is the excessive amount consumed 
Undoubtedly, fat, when fried, will 
give savoriness to a large amount of potatoes or other 
vegetables, or to bread; but we hope to show that under 
a better system of cookery than the frying and frizzling 
system so much in vogue in some places, an equal, and 
even a larger amount of vegetables may be cooked along 
with, not fat, but strengthening flesh meat, and with 
every advantage as regards wholesomeness, taste, and 
cheapness. 

The better system of cookery we allude to is the boil- 
ing and soup-making system of the Scotch and French, 
treated of in another chapter, and our readers must 
bear in mind that our remarks on the choice of provi- 
sions are made chietly with reference to such a system. 
for the soup pot cookery, all the little bits and scraps, 
trimmings, &c., of the lean of meat, and even portions 
of bone, are by far the most economical purchases for 
the poor man. It is true such pieces would be quite 
thrown away in the frying pan, but in the soup kettle 
they are invaluable, nothing of them, except it be the 
hardest portions of the bones, need be put aside, and 
even these should not be discarded till every portion cf 
adhering flesh, griatle, &c., has been detached by long 
boiling. Moreover, such pieces of meat will aitnos 
always contain sufficient fat in themselves to render the 
diet wholesome. Further,in buying meat, whether in 
large pieces or small, if price, &c., do not make up the 
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difference, the laboring man will a.wavs Jerive better 
solid nourishment from beef and mufton than from the 
young meats, such as veal. Pork, too, 8 ayt tu proance 
jisorder, diarrhea, &c., and should ve usec’ cempara- 
tively seldom. 
(To be continued.) 
SICK-ROOM AND NURSER1., 
OINTMENTS. 


THE base of all ointments is grease, and they are 
used for dressing wounds and sures, to prevent the 
sticking of the lint or linen with which they are covered, 
to protect them from the air and from fiith; the most 
simple kinds serve this purpose best; but sometimes 
medicine of various kinds is mixed up with grease, 
to furm ointments, through the means of which the 
medicine acts on the surface of the sore. It is neces- 
sary there should be diflerent modes of dressing sores 
with medicine, as they are very capricious. One sore 
w?'l bear an ointment, but neither botion nor poultice; 
another will be quiet only with a lotion; and sometimes 
the game sore will do well with a medicine, at one time 
in an ointment, and at another in a lotion. 

SIMPLE OINTMENT—Is made by melting in a pipkin 
by the side of the fire, without boiiing, one part of yellow 
or white wax, and two parts of hog’s lard, without 
salt or olive oil. 

RESIN OINTMENT, OR YELLOW BAsILicon—Is com- 
posed of two ounces of yellow wax, five ounces of 
white resin, and seven ounces of hog’s lard; these must 
ve slowly melted together, and stirred constantly with 
a stick, till completely mixed. 

This ointment is sometimes used in treating scalds 
and burns; also for dressing blisters, when it is wished 
to keep up a discharge from them for a few days. This 
is a stimulating ointment. 

CALAMINE OINTMENT, OR TURNER'S CERATE— 
Consists of half a pound of yellow wax, and a pint of 
olive oil, which are to be melted together; this being 
done, half a pound of calamine powder is to be sifted 
in, an stirred till the whole is completely mixed. 

This is an excellent ointment for stimulating sluggish 
wounds or sores. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE LuNGs.—Much has been 
said and written upon diet, eating and drinking, but we 
do not recollect ever noticing a remark in any writer 
upon breathing, or the manner of breathing. Multi- 
tudes, and especially ladies in easy circumstances, 
‘ontract a vicious and destructive mode of breathing. 
They suppress their breathing, and contract the habit 
of short quick breathing, not carrying the breath half 
way down the chest. and scarcely expanding the lower 
portions of the chest at all. Lacing the bottom of the 
thest also greatly increases this evil, and confirms a 
yad habit of breathing. Children that move about a 
great deal in the open air, and in no way laced, breathe 
deep and full in the bottom of the chest, and every part 
xf it. So also with most out-door laborers, and persons 
who take much exercise in the open air, because the 
lungs give us the power of action, and the more exercise 
we take, especially out of doors, the larger the lungs 
become, and the less liable todisease. In all occupations 
that require standing, keep the person straight. If at 
table, let it be high, raised up nearly to the armpits, so 
as not to require you to stoop; you will find the employ- 
ment much easier—not half eo faticuing; whilst the 
form of the chest and symmetry of the ficure wil! remain 
vertect. 
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COSMETICS FOR THE SAIN. 

PuRE soft water is the best cosmetic for those who are 
fortunate enough to possess a naturally fine skin; a 
few drops of some refreshing essence may be added, 
such as infusion of roses, orange flower, rosemary, or 
cucumber. When the skin happens to be of a rough, 


dry texture, the subjoined recipes may be employed with 


success. 

The Cireassian women cut a lemon in half, take out 
the pulp, and turn the lemon in such a way that the 
veel is inside, it ss then put into a cool place fora few 

: 


} 


hours, then into each half is poured the white of an egg 


well whisked; the essential oil of the lemon-peel com- 


bining with the egg forms an excellent cosmetic for 





ng the skin. 





The French ladies have a favorite cosmetic, prepared 
as follows: Boil half a pound of the Guimaune root, 
with a slice of stule bread (which must be previously 
sorked in bviling water and pressed nearly dry), in a 
quart of rain-water; when it has boiled long enough to 
be reduced one-third, strain it, and add the whites of two 
eggs well beaten and half a pint of fresh cream; stir 
all well together, and add a few drops of tincture of 
benzoin. 

The following is a fine pomade for removing & rough, 
scaly appearance to which some skins are subject: 
Melt half an ounce of white wax with a fluidounce of 
cacao, and the same quantity of oil of almonds; when 
melted, stir it till cool, with barley-flour sufficient to 
bring it to the consistency of a thin paste; this should 
be thickly spread upon the skin at night, and washed 
off the next morning with tepid water. 

A refreshing lotion, possessing cleansing and clearing 
qualities, may be made thus: Take a pint of vorange- 
flour water and a pint of rain-water, with a sprig of 
rosemary; add to this four ounces of Castile svay, 
scraped finely; boil all together, and bottle it for use, 
This is called pearl water; it is easily prepared, and is 
at the same time innocent and efficacious. Talc water 
is a lotion of the same kind; it is considered to be a 
great beautifier of the complexion, and is an old cos- 
metic of high repute. It is requisite to procure the tale 
reduced to an impalpable powder, which can be obtained 

' 


pound of 


only at the best chemists. Place about halfa 
the powder in a glass bottle or jar, with an ounce of 
muriate of ammonia, and set it in a cool place; the 
powder will speedily dissolve, then pour the liquor off 


It heightens the brilliancy of the 


and bottle it for use. 
skin very perceptibly. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


To MAKE Crisp PASTE FOR TARTS.—Take a pound 
of fine flour mixed with one ounce of | 
and sifted; make it into a stiff paste with boiling cream, 
work it well, rol! it 


if-sugar beat 


and three ounces of butter in it; 
very thin. When you have made your tarts, beat the 
white of an egg a little, rub it over them with a feather, 
sift a little refined sugar over them, and bake im a 
moderate oven. 

HALF-PayY Puppixe.—Four ounces of each of the 
following ingredients, viz: suet, flour, currants, raisins, 
and bread crumbs; two tablespoonfuls of molnsses, 
half a pint of milk, all of which must be well mixed 
together, and boiled in a mould for three hours. It is 
an excellent supstitute for plum-pudce ‘ng, af small ex- 


pense. To he served up with wine or vrandy sauce. 
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SHORT-BREAD.—Rub one pound of butter, and twelve 
ounces of finely-powdered loaf-sugar, into two pounds 
of flour, with the hand; make it into a stiff paste with 
four eggs, roll out to double the thickness of a penny 
piece, cut it into round or square cakes, pinch the edges, 
stick slices of candied peel and some caraway-comfits 
on the top, and bake them on iron plates in a@ warm 
oven. 

BeLviperRe CAKES, FOR BREAKFAST OR TEA.— 
Take one quart of flour, four eggs, a piece of butter the 
size uf an egg, a piece of lard the same size; mix the 
butter and lard well in the flour; beat the eggs light in 
a pint bowl, and fill itup with cold milk; then pour it 
gradually into the flour; add a teaspounful of salt; 
work it for eight or ten minutes only; cut the dough with 
a knife the size you wish it; roll them into cakes about 
the size of a breakiast-plate, and bake in a quick oven. 

Cocoa.—An excellent breakfast beverage may be 
made by simply pounding the nut—which is the sub- 
stance of chocolate—and bviling it in the same manner 
in either water or milk. The best quality is that of 
Caraccas, which is small, very dark-colored, and ap- 
pears as if partly mouldy or broken; while that usually 
to be found in the shops is plump and glossy, and the 
patent sort, or paste, still mure interior; it being always 
made from the cheapest kind, and not untreyueatly from 
that which has been damaged. 

ARROWROOT PUDDING.—Take two tablespoonfuls 
of arrowroot, one ditto of common or patent flour, four 
eggs, and one mutchkin of sweet milk; season with 
sugar, and with or without essence of lemon, according 
to taste. Beat the yolks and whites separately, the 
whites to a snow, and the yolks with the sugar, adding 
the seasoning. Mix the flour with a little cold milk, 
boil the mutchkin of sweet milk, and pour over it, 
stirring constantly, then mix well with the other in- 
gredients. Boil a little sugar to candy height, line the 
pan well with it, turning the pan till the sugar is quite 
evid, then pour in the pudding, and let it steam half an 
hour. Served with custard or wine sauce. 

Frencn RecetrT ror Botting A Ham.—After 
having soaked, thoroughly cleaned, and trimmed the 
ham, put over it a little very sweet clean hay, and tie 
it up in a thin cloth; place it in a ham-kettle, a brais- 
ing-pan, or any other vessel as nearly of its size as can 
be, and cover it with two parts of cold water, and one 
of light white wine (we think the reader will perhaps 
find cider a good substitute for this); add, when it boils, 
nnd has been skimmed, four or five carrots, two or three 
onions, a large bunch of savory herbs, and the smallest 
bit of garlic. Let the whole simmer gently, from four 
to tive hours, or longer, should the ham be very large. 
When perfectly tender, lift it out, take off the rind, and 
sprinkle over it some fine crumbs, or some raspings of 


»read, mixed with a little finely minced parsley. 


Chemistry for the Doung. 
: LESSON I. a 


A mixture of Sand and common Salt being given ; to 
separate the two. 


5. The process to be followed in effecting this very 
simple case of analysis need not have formed the sub- 
ject of any specific directions; the intuitive chemistry 
of every person’s mind being competent tu indicate the 


steps to be pursued, 
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The young student, however, must not pass it over as 
being too simple: he must perform the analysis, or else 
he will find himself at fault when attempting mure dif- 
ficult cases. 

The following apparatus will suffice for the perform- 
ance of this analysis. 


APPARATUS. 

Some teacups, 

Or glass tumblers, 

Or slop-basins. 

Some glass rods. 

A funnel of glass of about half a pint capacity. 

A sheet of filter-paper. 

A feather. 

A ring-stand for supporting apparatus. 

A few strips of window-glass: the thinner the bet- 
ter, about half an inch wide and four inches long. 


MATERIALS AND TESTS. 

Some nitrate of silver dissolved in water (strength, 
about ten grains to the fluidounce), to be kept in a glass 
stoppered bottle. 

Some distilled water. 

Some common silver sand, 

Some common salt. 


6. About a tablespoonful of the sand being taken, 
mix it intimately with about a teaspoonful of common 
salt; and as I have not assumed you to be in possession 
of a pestle and mortar, I will suppose that you incor- 
porate the sand with the salt on a sheet of writing 
paper, by means of a card or an ivory paper-knife. 
Had you been in possession of a mortarof agate, the 
whole might have been reduced to powder; a wedge- 
wood mortar would have answered tolerably well—but 
neither a marble nor a metal mortar would have been 
almissible, owing to the certainty that some portion of 
their substance would have been rubbed off, and, mix- 
ing with the substance to be analyzed, would have 
vitiated the result. Now put the whole of the incor- 
porated sand and salt into a teacup, and pour upon the 
mixture cold distilled water until the teacup becomes 
about half full. The reason why cold distilled water is 
employed will be evident by andby. Stir the mixture 
with a glass rod, so as to insure the solution of a por- 
tion of the salt at least; and, matters being thus far 
advanced, let the mixture stand at rest while your at- 
tention is directed to another manipulation, 

7. Cut a piece of filter-paper into a circle having a di- 
ameter of about four inches; fold it 


thus, . and thus 





when, finally opening it, a filter will have been made, 
Next, place the filter in the funnel, thus, having previ- 


a b 
\ r) 


ously interposed some bonnet straws or glass rods, a b, 
between the filter and sides of the funnel, so as to create 
and maintain little channels for the fluid to leak down. 
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PUBLIC DINNER 


To 


LOUIS A. 


PUBLISHER AND EDITOR OF 


WE trust that we are not presuming too much upon {| 
the good will of our readers in laying before them a re- , 
port of a recent testimunial to us in our public as well 
as private capacity. Indeed, we have received too 
many indications of the cordial regard of our readers, 
to doubt that what was so eminently gratifying to us, % 
will also be gratifying to them. ? 

On a certain day in November last, we were greatly } 
surprised at receiving the following communication, 


which we now give in connection with the answer, and 
the consequent proceedings :— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PuILapa., Nov., 1855. 
DEAR Sir— 
Connected with you by the various relations of busi- 
ness, and still more by ties of personal friendship and 


esteem, we, the undersigned, desire to congratulate you } 
on the completion of the fiftieth volume of the “ Lady’s } 
Book.” 
As the publication was commenced by you, has been } 
uninterruptedly continued by you, and after a lapse of 
a quarter of a century is still conducted by you with 
undiminished success, we feel that our congratulations 
may properly assume a more formal shape than would 
be consistent with ordinary circumstances. The ex- 
ample you have given of what industry and persever- 
ance, rightly directed, may accomplish, is of public 
value; and for the reason, and at the same time to 
gratify our own feelings of regard for you as a man and 
an associate, we invite yuu to dine with us at such time 
and place as may be hereafter designated, to receive $ 
from us collectively assurance of that high respect and 


attachment with which we are separately, : 
Very truly yours, 
Morton McMichael, L. Johnson, 
John Grigg, Constant Guillou, ; 
Charles Magarge, R. P. King, 
A. Hart, James Crissy, é 
M. Thomas, John Frost, ; 
J. B. Lippincott, W. A. Blanchard, 
E. H. Butler, Henry C. Lea, ; 
T. K. Collins, Senr., Joseph M. Thomas, 
Henry Carey, John S. Hart, { 
J. Parry, H. Hastings Weld, 
FE. C. Markley, P. R. Freas, 
Charles Desilver, Charles Oakford, ; 
Robert Lindsay, And others. 
) 
To Louis A. GopEy, Esq. 


GENTLEMEN— 

To say that I am flattered, gratified, and most agree- 
ably surprised by the unexpected mark of your atten- } 
tion, spontaneously offered to me by old associates and 
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business friends, would be doing but feeble and imper- 
fect justice to the occasion. It is an attention which 
calls forth the liveliest and most heartfelt gratitude, and 
your invitation is accepted in the spirit of mutual re- 
gard and esteem in which it is offered. 

L. A. GopEyY. 


The festival was celebrated, on the 20th of December, 
at Sansom Street Hall. 

The dinner was served up by Thos. J. Dorsey, and 
Mr. W. H. Carryl, the celebrated dealer in Curtain 
Materials, superintended the decoration of the reom, 
which was hung with American flags and drapery of 
the richest description. Dryburgh furnished the floral 
ornaments with which the room abounded ; the bouquets 
were composed of the most beautiful and rare flowers. 

A bill of fare splendidly printed in colors was fur- 
nished by Messrs. Wagner & McGuigan. 

The chair was occupied by Joun Griee, Esq., who 
presided with dignity and urbanity. 

The following officers were duly organized for the oc- 
casion :— 

President—John Grigg. 
Vice-Presidents—H. C. Carey, Abram Hart. 


Committee of Arrangements. 


Wn. A. Blanchard, Charles Megarge, 
Morton Me Michael, H. Cowperthwait, 
J. B. Lippincott, H. C. Lea, 

James Crissy, Charles Desilver, 
Moses Thomas, E. H. Butler. 


Grace was said by the Rev. H. H. WELD, Rector of 
Episcopal Church at Moorestown. 

The Chairman rose, and commenced the proceedings 
of the evening by the following speech :— 

GENTLEMEN: I regret that the office in which I have 
been unexpectedly placed has not been assigned to some 
person more accustomed to preside at the festal board 
than myself. The situation is a novel one to me, and 
its duties, of course, unfamiliar. But the occasion is 
an inspiring one, and to its genial influence I must trust 
for aid in the few remarks I have to make in taking the 
chair. 

We are assembled, gentlemen, to paya slight but cor- 
dial tribute of respect and regard to an old friend—long 
associated with us in the walks of business and in the 
circles of private life—to one who is also a veteran of 
that corps to whom is intrusted the enlightenment of 
society by the wide dissemination of a sound anu 
wholesome popular literature. 

If the old maxim is true, that “ Honor is due to the 
brave”—if the conductor of battles and sieges deserves 
to have his pathway strewed with triumphal flowers— 
how much more honor is due to the man who for & 
quarter of a century has been most zealously and suc- 
cessfully engaged in the arduous task of cultivating the 
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intellectual powers, and elevating the taste of the fair- 
est portion of God’s creation, the ladies! When Napo- 
leon intimated to Madame de Stael, “ that for a nation 
to become great and prosperous, it was necessary to 
have educated, noble, and high-minded mothers,” he 
only gave one more example of that penetrating insight 
into the foundations of national greatness for which he 
was so remarkable. It is at the domestic fireside that 
the seeds of human character aresown. It is under the 
mild tutelage of maternal influence that the germs of 
national greatness spring up. The example of the ener- 
getic and high-minded mother of Napoleon himself, as 
well as that of the mother of our own Washington, and 
a mighty host of other leading spirits among men, bears 
testimony to this truth—a truth which we might reduce 
to the form of a maxim—educate the mothers, and the 
sons will be worthy and great. 

I appeal to many of you, gentlemen, who as publish- 
ers, have had ample opportunities of estimating the in- 
fluence of the literary educators of this nation, to point 
out one man who has exercised so long-continued, suc- 
cessful, and beneficial an influence on femaleeducation 
1s the friend whom we are now assembled to honor. To 
him we must ascribe the merit of having called into 
action the best and most efficient talent of the country, 
and of having directed its forces to the education, eleva- 
‘ion, and adornment of the female intellect. Through 
his agency, not only his accomplished collaborators, 
Mrs. Hale and Mrs. Neal, have been enabled to reach, 
with their sa’utary instruction, the remotest cottage on 
the confines of the Republic, but a mighty host of other 
ible and distinguished writers of both sexes have found 
attentive readers in the marble palaces of the rich and 
the humble dwellings of the poor throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. The task of combining and 
directing these mighty forces has been by no means a 
light one, It was necessary, in order to achieve the 
brilliant success which has attended his enterprise, to 
give to the * Lady’s Book” a high moral as well as lite- 
rary tone, and to stamp upon it a character of indispu- 
table utility. It was necessary to make it a magazine 
of domestic as well as literary treasures, in order to 
commend it to the practical common sense of our 
American women. It was necessary for the editor, 
while ever ready to extend the hand of encouragement 
to real literary merit, at the same time sternly to reject 
everything that was trifling, incapable, or demoralizing, 
in the articles of the thousands of contributors who were 
slways seeking an opportunity for distinction through 
the columns of the “ Lady’s Book.” 

The price of his success was not only perpetual labor 
and industry, but unceasing vigilance. A single capital 
blunder in this respect would have been sufficient to 
ruin the enterprise altogether. 

But, fortunately for him and for his readers, our 
friend was gifted with that excellent judgment and good 
taste, and above all with that nice moral discernment, 
which were necessary to carry him triumphantly through 
the perilous career of magazine publishing. He has 
succeeded, because he deserved to succeed. He has 
triumphed because he fought a good fight. 

Gentlemen, I propose to you, as our first toast—“* The 
health of our friend, Louis A. Godey, the most widely 
and permanently successful among the educators of 
American ladies.” 

Hon. Ropert T. Conran, Mayor of the City of 
Mhiladelphia, rose and said that he did not rise to spenk 
at any length on the toast which had been given, and 
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he hoped his rising to express his sentiments would not 
be ceemed obtrusive. But, on the present occasion, his 
presence was required elsewhere, and it was necessary 
for him to withdraw. He was sure that to manifest 
honor to Louis A. Godey was to acquire honor for 
himself, for every step made by his friend Godey, was 
won by integrity and honor, by virtue, and by all that 
is good in social man. The “ Lady’s Book” was one of 
the best periodicals in this country, and it had done 
(as he, the speaker, believed) more to build up American 
literature than any other periodical in this country. 
It was not as a publisher, but as a man, that Louis A. 
Godey received from him (the speaker) this tribute. He 
had known him well in every walk of life—he knew him 
as a man of honor, courage, and virtue—and, more than 
all, he knew him with a heart the warmest that ever 
glowed in a human bosom. 

Mr. Godey, even now, presents in himself the green- 
ness of every virtue that adorned his youth. He 
possessed all the virtues that every man valued, and 
he had never lost a friend who was worth retaining, 
but he practises all the virtues and evinces the true 
friendship that will ever attract the friendship of every 
man. The speaker observed that he had neither con- 
templated nor prepared a speech, but what he said came 
warmly from the heart. It was the heart’s tribute to 
one of the noblest men he had ever known. 

Mr. Gopey rose, evidently laboring under much 
feeling, and delivered the following address :— 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: I feel somewhat 
as that old lady that we read of in our old household 
ballads was said to have felt; she that had her petticoats 
cut all around about by that miserable peddler named 
Stout. Like her, I am doubtful of my own identity. 
Can it be I, was her exclamation, and can it be I is 
mine; placed here by your kindness in so conspicuous 
a station, exalted above my fellows. But to quit this 
badinage, which is foreign to my feelings, I thank you, 
gentlemen, for this mark of your kindly friendship, and 
I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your very flattering re- 
marks, and for the honor you have done me in presiding 
on this, to me, memorable occasion. And there is also 
one, seated with her little family beside her, who is look- 
ing upon this scene with her mind’s eye, who thanks 
you as I do, gentlemen, for the great honor you have 
conferred upon me. It is gratifying to me to know, 
through your committee, that this is entirely a sponta- 
neous testimonial; and, moreover, the ready and grati- 
fying response to the invitations tendered to the distin- 
guished gnests here present contributes to render the 
occasion one of intense delight. But, Mr. Chairman, 
I can’t make you a speech ; I cannot pitch into Pericles 
or Nicodemus, as some of my friends can, or “roam 
with old Romulus, sock with old Socrates, rip with old 
Euripides, and cant with old Cantharides.” Iam not 
gifted with the “set phrase of words.” Ican give you 
but a “bald disjointed chat.” The facts, however, 
which have given occasion to this festival may be not 
uninteresting. 

I began the publication of the “ Lady’s Book’’ more 
than twenty-five years ago, with very little capital, but 
many good friends, most of whom I have had the satis- 
faction to retain, and now see around me. It was con- 
sidered a bold undertaking for the time; the country 
was not prepared for a work uf this kind; but as the 
King’s name is said to be a tower of strength, so, also, 
was that of my title, the “‘ Lady’s Book.” It succeeded 
from the first, and has never retrograded. It was com- 
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menced as an illustrated magazine, and the first en- 
gravings were purchased of my friend Hart, then of the 
firm of Carey & Hart—they were the piates that had 
been used in their annuals. I paid them twelve dollars 
apiece for them, and when, in succeeding years, they 
raised the price to fifteen dollars, I was inclined to 
strike, and not pay so exorbitant a price for an illus- 
tration. I have since paid two hundred and aeventy- 
five dollars fur a single plate, and in one number of my 
book have published engravings that cost me over five 
hundred dollars. My friend Garey used to smile and 
joke with me about using second-hand plates. The 
titles I of course changed to suit my purpose; this was 
a hint which my friends the booksellers have since acted 
upon to perfection, fur I have seen a plate which ap- 
peared originally as the Grecian Maid, changed in 
another publication to Miranda, then to Joan of Arc, 
and again to Cassandra, and so on through all the po- 
etical names until it gout down to plain Mary and Jane. 
For the economy in artistical material, thus accom- 
plished, I think the booksellers are indebted to me, and 
they ought to make the proper acknowledgment. The 
magazines have cultivated a taste for the fine arts, 
which, but for them, would still have been somewhat in 
its infancy. There used to be an old saying, “ it is good 
enough for the country,” but that won’t now do; they 
know a good engraving in the country as well as we do 
in the city. When I paid for my first copy, I thought 
ruin would come upon me; about one article in a num- 
ber, “written expressly for this magazine,” was quite 


enough for my pocket in those days. Since then, what 
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has been paid for original matter, by the Philadelphia . 


Magazines, to the Holmeses, Longfellows, Bryants, 
Coopers, Willises, Hentzes, Pauldings, and others? I 
have seen one number of a Philadelphia magazine, the 
literary matter in which cost twelve hundred dollars. 
Your Chairman has been pleased to compliment me 
upon my industry. For the nearly twenty-six years 
during which period I have conducted the publication 
of the “ Lady’s Book,” Ihave never been absent from 
the city but on three occasions, when the time of my 
absence amounted to two weeks. Not a number has 
ever gone to press without my seeing and reading every 
page of it. My orders at the printing-oflice are to query 
every sentence or allusion upon religion or politics, 
fur fear that it might escape my eye—for I will allow no 
man’s religion to be attacked or sneered at, or the sub- 
ject of politics to be mentioned in my magazine; the 
first is obnoxious to myself, and to the latter the ladies 
object; and it is my business and my pleasure to please 
them, for to them—God bless the fairest portion of his 
creation—am I indebted for my success. They give a 
publisher a patronage that he may well be proud of. 
They criticize by the judgment of the heart. They feel 
what is wrong in sentiment, by the unerring perception 
of a true and virtuous spirit; and having once ascer- 
tained that an editor is safe and reliable in this re- 
spect, they accord him a generous confidence, and with 
true woman’s constancy hold on from year to year, and, 
I may add, from generation to generation. Strange as 
it may seem, in proof of this assertion* I may mention 


* In this connection we insert the following toast 
given by Mr. Godey, in the course of the evening :— 

The Ladies.—The most efficient, because they are the 
most constant and persevering patrons of magazine 
literature. May their generosity and contidence always 
be well rewarded, 


one fact—a fact that sometimes makes me feel as if I 
Was growing old in years, I never can in heart; I some- 
times receive letters from ladies who take the book for 
their children, whose mothers subscribed to it for them. 

Untiring industry are the words of your Chairman. I 
am untiring—I work ten hours a day through nine 
months of the year, and during the other three months 
Lam at my office until eleven o’clock at night. A friend, 
seated not far from me, once told me he was never 
great insmall matters. Jam. I pay as much attention 
to a letter containing twenty-five cents, as I do to one 
containing twenty-five dollars. 

But Iam tiring you with these petty details, and keep- 
ing you from the rich intellectual treat that is in store 
for you. I have stated that I began without capital. I 
did—but I had credit. I have bought my paper of 
Messrs. Megarge & Co. ever since I have been in busi- 
ness, and I can proudly say that I have never asked a 
favor of them, except to make me good paper. If I had 
wanted a favor, it would have been granted, for there 
is no man who has a kindlier heart than Charles Me- 
garge. My bills with them have been about three thou- 
sand dollars a month—from present appearances, this 
year they will be much larger. 

Messrs. T. K. & P. G. Collins have printed the book 
so long that Icannot remember when they commenced. 
To the late junior partner of the firm, Mr. Philip G. 
Collins, I may be permitted to pay a passing tribute of 
well-deserved commendation. He was a person who 
was not fully understood by many of his acquaintances, 
He was 8 man of a very superior mind, and who, under 
a rough manner, had the kindest of hearts; a man who 
was, perhaps, better informed on the topics of the day, 
and of science and past history, than many who write 
* professor” to their names—no offence intended to the 
several professors here present. The senior of the firm, 
who is now present, that jolly fat gentleman there, fa- 
miliarly known as Old Collins—but why that prefix, I 
know not—is my just, my firm, my good friend—I wear 
him in my heart of hearts. 

The length of time during which the persons con- 
nected with my office have remained in my service has 
led me to believe that adhesiveness must be a prominent 
phrenological development in my character. The 
binder who served up the first number of the book still 
continues to be my binder. She has never followed any 
other business, is now living in her own house, and the 
business is conducted by her son, in partnership with 
his mother. 

My clerks have been with me a longtime. One cf 
them, now present, has been with me fifteen years, and 
I honor him as I woulda brother. One of my clerks 
who was with me from boyhood became your postmas- 
ter; two of them are brokers, and one a stationer, do- 
ing a very large business. Another is a partner in one 
of the largest banking houses in Missouri. I give em- 
ployment to about eighty women, and to men innumer- 
able. 

These details may seem trifling to some of my pub- 
lishing friends here present; but remember, gentlemen, 
mine is a single publication—you have many. I have 
always rewarded labor well, as those who work for me 
can testify. I have never had a note protested, and 
have always fulfilled every business obligation. 

It would take me the whole evening to allude, how- 
ever briefly, to the antecedents of my friends here pre~ 
sent; but I must not omit one— My halved heart.” 
In 1828 I was introduced to him over an imposing stone 
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He has always been my mentor, my rock of refuge when 
any mooted point has arisen in my business. I have 
consulted him, and his decision has always been final 
with me. An uninterrupted friendship of twenty-seven 
years is something to boast of; may it centinue for our 
lives! Need I name the man who is so popular with us 
all !—Morton Me Michael, 

In his opening remarks, your Chairman said the price 
of his success was not only perpetual labor and indus- 
try, but unceasing vigilance. A single capital blunder 
in this respect would have been sufficient to ruin the 
enterprise altogether. Such blunders have often been 
very near happening. 

Compositions which contained passages of an objec- 
tionable character have sometimes passed through the 
hands of my assistant editors, and only been excluded 
from the book by means of that inevitable last revision 
reserved to the proprietor himself. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, permit me to say that 
to yourself and the other gentlemen who have had the 
conducting of this affair, I reiterate my thanks, my 
everlasting gratitude. Before taking my seat, I wish to 
offer a toast. Who could expect any other from me 
than the Press? To my friends of the city press, 
with every member of «whom I am on terms of perfect 
friendship, [return my thanks. BuT TO THE COUNTRY 
press I WISH PARTICULARLY TO ALLUDE; THEY 
HAVE BEEN TO ME AS A BAND OF BROTHERS. TO 
rHeM I OWE ESPECIAL THANKS FOR THE MANY, VERY 
MANY ACTS OF KINDNESS I HAVE RECEIVED; I CAN 
NEVER FORGET MY OBLIGATIONS TO THEM. I give 
you, gentlemen, “ Tue Press.” 

Mr. Morats responded as follows :— 

Permit me to return thanks, gentlemen, as well for 
myself as my brethren, and not only for the kindly senti- 
ment that has just been given, but for the cordial man- 
ner in which it has been received. 

Praise is always grateful, especially from an intelli- 
It rewards for the 
Nay, the indi- 


gent and discriminating source. 
past, and it encourages for the future. 
vidual who cannot appreciate it has lost one of the no- 
blest faculties of the mind and heart. 

We have, moreover, assembled together this evening 
to do honor to one of our own number—an editor and a 
publisher—one, too, who has toiled on for nearly thirty 
years, pursuing the even tenor of his way, and who 
now, at the close of that period, stands before us not 
mly a8 8 MODEL EDITOR, but a MODEL MAN! 

I have known Louis A. Godey intimately and long. 
Ihave had many and various opportunities of seeing 
his character developed, and his principles illustrated 
—and I have yet to learn of the first act of his that has 
not been MANLY, WARM-HEARTED—HIGH-MINDED 
and HONORABLE. 

The testimonial of to-night, therefore, is every way 
merited and due. And while it is intended more par- 
ticularly for one individual, every member of the edito- 
rial fraternity cannot but feel complimented and grati- 
tied. 

The press, gentlemen, I need not inform you, is the 
great moral and intellectual lever of the age—the ad- 
vocate and the pioneer of every liberal and enlightened 
reform. This is especially the case in this country, 
where the millions read, and where the newspaper has 
become one of the essentials of social life— 


“ The mightiest of the mighty means 
On which the arm of Progress leans.”’ 
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The changes, too, that have taken place in the Press 
within afew years have been wonderful. Twenty or 
thirty years ago, and a single editor was regarded as 
sufficient to conduct and control a leading journal of 
the day, while, by the agency of the hand-press, a few 
hundred sheets per hour were thrown off, and were all 
sufficient for the public demand. But now, we have 
editors, reporters, and correspondents in abundance 
while an issue of ten or fifteen thousand copies per 
hour is an every-day affair with some of our highly 
popular newspapers. The Steam Engine, the Electric 
Telegraph, and the art of Phonography, have all be- 
come ministers and handmaids of the Press, and in the 
course of a few years longer, a thought uttered by a 
speaker or a writer, on the borders of the Atlantic 
Ocean, will, by one of these agencies, and with the 
speed of lightning, be re-echoed on the Pacific shore! 

It will thus be seen that, while the Press assists the 
upward and onward cause of Progress, it also is ani- 
mated bv its spirit; that while it takes a prompt and 
positive step in the glorious march of civilization, it 
also avails itself of every means within its grasp to 
strengthen aml gratify its position as one of the benefi- 
cent and controlling institutions of the time. 

But, gentlemen, I do not intend to make a speech. 
Permit me again to thank you for your kindness and 
courtesy, and to conclude with a sentiment—one, too, 
that I feel satisfied cannot but prove acceptable. Mr. 
Morris concluded with the following toast, which, he 
said, would meet with a responsive thrill from every 
heart in the assembly—an eminent member of which, 
the District Attorney, he perceived in the room, a gentle- 
man who is not only an honor to his profession, but to 
the nation :— 

The Members of the Philadelphia Bar—Intellectually, 
as well as morally, an honor, not only to the City, but 
to the Nation. 

This elicited the following response from Mr. Reep :— 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: My hold upon 
what is called Literature is so very feeble and uncertain 
that Iam sometimes at a loss to understand why I am 
so frequently honored with invitations to festivals like 
this. But I beg to assure you that I am not on this ac- 
count the less grateful. Especially do I thank you for 
enabling me to be here this evening, and to unite in this 
testimonial to a gentleman whom I have known and 
esteemed for very many years, as one of the most gentle, 
genial, gentlemanly persons in this community. To all 
you have said and can say for Mr. Godey, I most cor- 
dially subscribe; and let me say that an editor or writer 
who can look back for twenty-five years on pages 
and volumes unstained by a word or thought to give 
pain or excite a blush, may well be proud of his memory 
and his function; and that is Mr. Godey’s especial 
praise, and were it not, I am very sure he would not be 
cheered and honored by those who come round him to- 
night. 

Saying this much of him—your chief guest to-night— 
shall I venture to add a word or two on a kindred sub- 
ject—our local literature and our relations to it; you 
publishers—l, if not as a contributor, at least as a 
student? It is about eighteen months ago that we, or 
rather you—for I was but a guest—gave a dinner to a 
prosperous and retiring publisher. You now give one to 
a prosperous, though not retiring editor. Is it unreason- 


able to hope that some day, in the progress of time and 
advance of convivial civilization, even an author, though 
neither prosperous nor retiring, may have a chance of 
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getting adinnertoo?t If twenty-five years’ work, off and 
on, be enough to qualify for this sort of comforting 
testimonial, there are more than one here who have 
deserved it. Our friend Mr. Moses Thomas—whose 
* Analectic Magazine’? I remember a very long time 
ago—can boast of more than his quarter of a century, 
and my two venerable friends, the editors of the “* North 
American” and “ Inquirer,” can go nearly as far. Nay, 
even I have been very solemnly impressed by thinking 
how far back my memory stretches in these matters of 
Philadelphia literature, and how solitary I stand of all 
those who started with me in the race. Exactly thirty- 
two years ago—in October, 1823—on a very dark night, for 
darkness seemed suited to the stealthy errand, I walked 
down Walnut Street and turned the corner of Second, 
to the house where the Lehigh coal office now is. Now, 
gentlemen, fancy Guy Fawkes in the Parliament cellar. 
Imagine any historic or fictitious perpetrator of secret 
good or evil who, shamed to show his dangerous brow by 
night—and you may conceive what I felt and looked 
like when on that dull October night I dropped my 
first literary essay into the lion’s mouth of the “* National 
I thought it looked grim and growled, as I 
The next day, I 


Gazette.” 
dropped my peor morsel into its maw. 
remember, | went out of town, being sure, if 1 remained, 
I should be detected. But on the third, when the mail 
and the newspapers came, and I saw, for the first time 
in my life, myeelf in actual print, and my essay praised 
besides—realized that a compositor had actually ar- 
ranged my letters, and a proof reader had read my proofs, 
and that I too was an author, though in a very homely 
way—langcuage fails me to describe the triumph. I have 
a strong impression, though I never fought a battle or 
gained a victory, that I perfectly understood how Well- 
ington felt at Waterloo, or Napoleon at Austerlitz. I 
have not the slightest doubt that the State of New Jersey, 
tor there I was, never contained a more seli-complacent 
or insufferable youth thanit didthen, It was a dear little 
infant, this first child of mine, and I fondled it closely. 
It was an essay on Gibbon’s writings. I have not seen 
it fur twenty years or more; I trust I never may see it 
again. But thus, Mr. President, thirty years ago I 
became, I won’t say an author, but a literary essayist 
in the strict sense of the word; and I have continued to 
be so more or less ever since, fond of the work, though 
not proud of my success; have ventured on two or 
three books which I hope do no discredit to Philadeiphia ; 
and can say that, to the best of my recollection, by all 
I have written or scribbled I never made one hundred 
dollars in my life. 

For thirty years, then, have I been an observer and 
had an interest in Philadelphia letters ; and now, gentle- 
men, I wish to give my impression on this thirty years’ 
retrospect. I have said it often before, and I have a right 
to say it here—my judgment is, that literature, true lite- 
rature, in the last thirty years has not advanced, butin 
fact gone a little backward, and that too when science and 
art and mechanical genius have gone far forward. Isay 
this, and I say too, with emphasis, that for this no part 
of the blame, if blame there be, rests upon the publishers 
or booksellers, on those whom the vulgar slang of satire 
is apt to make responsible. I have not the slightest 
doubt, were any work of genius or power in any depart- 
ment of pure literature to be produced here, that no- 
where on the face of the reading world would it find 
more generous and liberal publishers to give it promi- 
nenee and circulation. Gentlemen, the fault is not with 
you ; where is it, then? Why is it that our Athens—it 
was a silly name to give us—has done so little? In 
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strict confidence and among friends, I say our social 
organization has been adverse to high literature; our 
literary men have not been true to themselves and to 
their cause, and for the purpose of self-reproach I class 
myself among them; and our press—this I say with a 
full sense of the risk I run in saying it—does not do its 
duty. Let me explain what I mean, though I fear I am 
intruding thoughts too grave for an occasion like this. I 
am one of those, Mr. Chairman, who have no very fervent 
enthusiasm about William Penn, and least of all am I 
an admirer of him in his relations to letters and scholar- 
ship. He was not loyal to the cause of learning. He had 
been an Oxford man, he was a guod classical scholar, 
and thus in the best way learned how to write and speak 
the English language; he had been the friend and asso- 
ciate of scholars, and yet when he came here and planted 
his colony he did nothing for literature, and he left be- 
hind him a race of men, at least unimaginative, some 
of them, too, good scholars, who gave no encourage- 
ment to learning, and the blight of mediocrity has been 
upon us ever since. I remember hearing a Democratic 
or Radical friend of mine once say, he woulda’t send 
his son to an academy or college, because they were 
monastic institutions, and William Penn and his friends 
turned their back on learning and learned institutions 
exactly as if they only belonged to the Prelacy or the 
Papacy. lI once heard a young lady say, in looking over 
some MS., that she liked General Washington a great 
deal better since she found out that he used plain and 
familiar words in writing; and Ihave a strong suspicion 
that my kindest feelings towards William Penn have 
been since I learned from Dean Swift’s journal to Stella 
that on one occasion the Dean sat drinking good wine 
for two or three hours with Penn at Mr. Hariey’s house 
I am sure they there talked like scholars, and gay ones 
tov. As it was, Penn here in Pennsylvania did nothing 
for literature, and nothing was done till a certain New 
England publisher or printer came along, some thirty 
years afterwards—and he, that wonderous humanity, 
Benjamin Franklin, who had never read a Latin book 
in his life, started at once a public library, a news- 
paper, and acollege. Here, gentlemen, you see, as now, 
the publishers were ahead of the schulars, and the 
authors, and the politicians. But, gentlemen, it has not 
availed to annul the influence which our founder left, 
and here we are two hundred and seventy years old 
without one great work of pure literature produced 
among us. 

Nay, gentlemen, further; the only fame a Philade! 
phian blushes to own is literary fame. In life the 
scholar and accomplished writer (I know many suca 
now) is content to work on at the drudgery of som 
detestable profession—to study what has been calle 
“the enormous legend of the law,” and exclude fiom 
their minds all light thoughts and bright things. 
“the wisdom of philosophers and historians, all the 
thoughts of poets, all that fancy, reflection, art, lor 
have altogether’’—and it is only when death comes, anu 
the cold cheek in the coffin defies all shame, that 
discovered there was a scholar and an author in Phila- 
delphia. Such has been the fute of two within the last 
short year. Of one I do not dare to speak. But of the 
other I may say that, during life, he worked at the 
drudgery of his jealous profession, editing hard, though 
profitable law books, and leaving on his death, if we 
may judge from the single specimen we have, unequalled 
literary materials behind him. I speak of the late Mr. 
Wallace. 

I wish I had time to say a word about my friends cf 
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the press, who, I cannot but say, fail in their duty to the 
cause of local literature. Ido not know if any of you 
ever go into an editor’s sanctum. I often do, having 
reason to be proud of the friendship of more than one 
of them; but if you do, you will be struck at least with 
the accumulation of literary treasures; there lie the 
brown paper parcels with the ends torn off, there is 
literature in the aggregate, unhonored and unsung, and 
then once a week comes a column of literary notices 
recording the gratitude of the editor for beauty of type, 
clearness of paper, brilliancy of style, cogency of argu- 
ment, withering sarcasm and thrilling incident, all of 
which are duly cut out and pasted for use in the pub- 
lisher’s scrap-book, and the public reads, and wonders, 
and buys. But it is always praise. Oh, what a comfort 
it would be to see a worthless, trashy, stupid book, once 
in awhile gibbeted and crucified, nailed up like an owl 
or hawk on a barn door, to deter other evil writers and 
evil readers! But this is a hope I fear in this age of 
maudlin charity one can hardly hope for, and all I can 
say, is that no greater guod could be done to the cause 
of pure literature, and with it the interests of the 
publishers amongst us, than by creating or encouraging 
a spirit of manly and truly independent criticism in the 
daily press. As it is, I should infer things were far from 
being as they ought to be, when I find in the columns of 
one copy of the largest advertising paper in this city six 
book notices, twelve astrologers’, and seventeen quack 
doctors’ puffs. 

But here, Mr. President and gentlemen, I have been 
going on in a strain of gravity and severity utterly 
unsuited to this occasion, and which nothing but the 
deep real interest I take in the subject, the loyal love I 
bear to the ¢ity of my birth, my youth, my manhood, 
my honors, nothing else can excuse. I speak from the 
bottom of my heart when I thus deplore the condition 
of literature here, and look round me on such a company 
as this, and feel how generously and effectively literature 
would be sanctioned by you. It is not for the want of 
ability or resources. It is from the want of an atmo- 
sphere! 

But, Mr. President, before I take my seat, let me dis- 
charge a most agreeable duty which has been intrusted 
tu me—not to introduce but to call out one who is 
relatively a stranger here. The University of Pennsyl- 
Vania, founded, as I have said, by that acute, far-seeing 
publisher, Benjamin Franklin, still stands in our midst, 
the asylum and nursery of high scholarship amongst 
us. One of its professors is with us here this evening, 
one who in those functions which he has filled, hae 
gained high honor—now has pitched his tent amongst us. 
He has been a West Poin: graduate, a gallant soldier of 
actual war, and is now a Professor in this city. I give 
you :-— 

The University of Pennsylvania and its represen- 
tative this evening, Professor Henry Coppee. 

ProFeEssoR COPPEE responded in a very elegant ad- 
dress, in which the general interests of literature were 
discussed with great ability and discrimination. 

He was followed by Judge Knox (of the Supreme 
Court), whose address abounded with wit and humor. 
He gracefully referred to the time when he was himself 
a country editor, and like others of his fraternity in the 
country, used to hail with pleasure the monthly advent 
of “ Godey’s Lady’s Book,” which was always sure to 
elicit the best notices in the critical department of the 
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At this stage of the proceedings, Mr. McMichael 
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called upon Mr. Charles Oakfurd for a song. This 
request was complied with, and the company were 
entertained with a song to the tune of Old Dan Tucker, 
consisting of the most felicitous impromptu verses, in 
which a large number of the persons present were de- 
scribed, and their favorite tastes and occupations hu 
off with a flow of wit and humor which “‘set the table 
in a roar” of laughter. 

The President then proposed the health of Mr. Morton 
Me Michael, which was received by the company with 
demonstrations of enthusiasm. After frequent calls 
had been made tor Mr. MeM. to respond, he said :— 

Mr. PRESIDENT: It was not my intention to have 
taken any public part in the proceedings of this evening. 
My relations to Mr. Godey have been such, that the 
honors you are now bestowing on him, almost seem like 
honors bestowed on myself. They affect me as strongly 
as if I had been their direct object. I prize them as 
deeply as if they were my own. Mr. Godey has told 
you that ours is a friendship of twenty-eight years. 
That period embraces the largest portion of both of our 
lives—by far the best, and best enjoyed portion. During 
that long time no cloud has darkened our intercourse; 
no dissonance has disturbed its harmony. It has been 
an intercourse of rare intimacy. I have a son now at 
this table, joining in these manifestations of regard to 
his father’s friend, and I have older children than him. 
When I was married to their mother, Mr. Godey was 
my attendant. Subsequently I assisted at his wedding. 
We have stood sponsors for each other in the sacrament 
of baptism. We have closed together the eyes of dying 
relatives and friends. Associations like these bring men 
into close knowledge of each other; and with this 
knowledge of Mr. Godey I affirm, with the utmost 
sincerity, that not one word of the encomiums which 
have been passed on him, by the gentlemen who have 
spoken here to night, has been undeserved. I shall not 
trust myself to say what I think of Mr. Godey. But [ 
will say that I regard his career as one that is eminently 
suggestive of what may be accomplished by diligence 
and industry. He has been the architect of his owu 
fortune. He has built himself an enviable reputation. 
He has pursued the even tenor of his way, without turn- 
ing to the right hand or to the left. He has been steal- 
fast in well-doing. He has made an honorable pains- 
taking in his vocation the rule of his life. The result 
is before us. Surrounded by those who know him best, 
and love him most, he is here the honored guest of as 
intelligent and respectable a company—a company 
comprising as many men of well-earned fortunes and 
distinctions—as for its numbers could be gathered to- 
gether—and eulogiums that in most cases would by such 
a company be properly regarded as extravagant, when 
applied to him are felt to be well merited. Sir, I com- 
mend to my son who now sits before me—I commend tu 
all the young men who hear me—I would be glad to 
commend to all young men everywhere, the example 
which Mr. Godey has set them. It is an example 
worthy to be followed, and they who follow it earn- 
estly and faithfully, cannot fail to reap, when the 
fulness of their harvest time shall come, a rich and 
precious reward. 

Mr. MeM. then proceeded in a strain of satirical good 
humor, to comment on the strictures of his friend Mr. 
Reed, on the management of the press; and after- 
wards, by an easy transition, when speaking of the good 
the periodical press especially was now accomplishing, 
he paid a high tribute to the intelligence, energy, and 
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efforts of Mr. G. P. Putnam of New York, whose health 
he then offered. 

Mr. G. P. Putnam replied substantially as follows :— 

Permit me, Mr. President, very briefly to express my 
hearty thanks for the honor which Mr. McMichael has 
done me, and for the privilege of being present on this 
interesting occasion. Mr. McMichael was well aware 
that our mutual friend on his left (Mr. Appleton), was 
the right man to speak for the New Yorkers in response 
to his compliment; and it was not quite fair to shift 
this awful responsibility—without any notice too—from 
him toa modest and retiring individual like me, who 
has net yet learned the A BC of speech making. But, 
sir, I cannot be so ungracious as to say nothing. The 
genial eloquence we have been listening to, and the 
main theme of the evening itself, to say nothing of the 
kind personal compliment which I rose to acknowledge, 
should make a very dull man feel eloquent, even if he 
cannot command words—which is my case—to express 
the inspiration. 

The courtesy of your committee in permitting me to 
be present in this distinguished circle, is warmly ap- 
preciated. Ihave not had the privilege of Mr. Godey’s 
personal acquaintance; but his name is so eminently a 
household word throughout the length and breadth of 
the land—and is so proverbially identified with honor- 
able enterprise, persevering integrity, and deserved suc- 
cess—it was not at all surprising that his friends should 
have united in this elegant and appropriate compliment. 

But I must confess, sir, that the evidence of Mr. Go- 
dey’s good qualities which I have heard to-night—the 
eloquent, feeling, and evidently sincere tributes from so 
many eminent men to his personal character, have 
given me a new interest in him, and new ideas of the 
worth of such a character and the valueof such friends. 
Genuine tributes like these arerare. It seems to me 
that they elevate one’s estimate of human nature; and 
when they are so heartily in earnest as these evidently 
are, they reflect honor on both parties. Surely any man 
may be justly proud of such testimony as you have here 
given to the one whom you are assembled tohonor. As 
it has been well remarked, a recognition like this of a 
long career of well-directed industry and integrity is a 
noteworthy incentive to all young beginners on the 
stage of life to “‘go and do likewise.” 

Will Mr. Godey permit me to join in these hearty 
congratulations, and to add the wish that the future 
of the * Lady’s Book” may be as brilliant and as pros- 
perous as its first quarter of a century gives promise. 

Our eloquent friend who just spoke, kindly alluded to 
the magazine which bears my name. I may be par- 
doned, perhaps, for cherishing a sort of paternal interest 
and pride in this young bantling—now only three years 
old—which has gained many friends in its infancy, who 
will not, I hope, be disappointed in its maturer years. 
Exeepting three or four numbers, however, I have not 
presumed to act as edifor, as Mr. McMichael supposed, 
and that short experience leads me to admire and won- 
der at the long, persevering placidity of your excellent 
guest. Though I have now no part in the management 
of this hopeful youth, I have full faith that his new 
guardians will take good care of his training, and see 
that he treads in the way he should go—that is—wher- 
ever his older Philadelphia cousins will leave him a 
place, and give him a chance. 

One of your distinguished speakers (Mr. Reed) has 
fit to 
progress as regards the pro lucti 
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works. It is not for me to discuss such a question. In 
medicine and jurisprudence I had supposed, as a book- 
seller, that a full share of important contributions had 
come from your city; and in Belles-lettres he must 
have forgotten for the moment some names which aré 
very profitably “current” among the ** Trade.”’ 

We New Yorkers, sir, are apt to boast a little now 
and then about the prosperity and progress of our thriv- 
ing village. This is natural when we remember how 
much cause there is to be jealous—if we are so inclined 
Yor 


merchants on the whole, perhaps, are as honorable an 


—of our neighbors of “ Brotherly Love.” New 


intelligent as those of other cities—and a good many of 
them are well posted up in general literature as well a 

in * Macculloch’s Dictionary” and the Stock list. But 
I am not aware that any New York merchant in act- 
ive business has ever undertaken a literary task so ex- 
tensive, so laborious, and every way creditable, as that 
now in forward progress by a Philadelphia merchant. 
I allude to the “ Critical Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture,” by Mr. J. A. ALLIBONE—a work requiring enor- 
mous and long-continued research, which, to one en- 
gaged at the same time in the details of extensive mer- 
cantile business, would have been, one would think, a 
Herculean undertaking—if not an impossible one. Yet, 
what has been done shows that system, industry, a: 
perseverance, united with natural ability and a well- 
mind, can even such a task, in 


balanced accomplish 


manner, too, which w 


such circumstances, and in a 
render the work a credit to the city in which it is pro- 


duced. 


Literature and Commerce.—That 


to offer this sentiment :-- 
not 


Permit me, sir, 
they are ineom- 
patible, but may mutually benefit and adorn each ot} 

is happily and practically demonstrated by a Philadel- 
Roscoe 


will ALLIBONE do honor to the city of Penn. 


phia merchant. If illustrated Liverpool, so 

The New York booksellers were represented by Mr. 
William H. Appleton the president, and Mr. George P. 
Putnam, the secretary of the Publishers Association, 
and by Mr. A. Cozzens. 

Mr. Appleton, in reply to a complimentary toast, re- 
marked, that ‘“‘ nothing but the very high respect and 
cordial friendship which he entertained for the guest of 
the evening, could possibly have induced him to leave 
his business at the very busiest season of the year, for 
the purpose of honoring the invitation of the committe 
He highly 


appreciated the compliment to Mr. Godey; and from 


by his persorial attendance at the festival. 


long acquaintance could cordially and sincerely add bh 
own to the many tributes of the evening to his personal 
and professional merits. 

In reply to a toast complimentary to the members of 
the legal profession, ConstantT GUILLOV, Esq., de- 
livered the following address :— 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The gentleman who hes just taken 
his seat having proposed “the Law, 


” 


our kind friends 
here present have, in their partiality for an humble 
member of that profession, called upon me to respond. 
Permit me, in obeying their wishy to do it in my own short 
way. 

I feel of course proud of the honor thus conferred 
upon me, doubly so be it to the 
still older honor of having for over twenty years been 
the legal friend, the professional adviser, the lawyer of 


Ay, Mr. President, his lawyer! a high oflice 


‘ause T must attribute 


our guest. 
that, responsible and arduous indeed, and you will say, 


most lucrative too, when I assure you that he never 


had a lawsuit. Kunavery bas ever skulked away from 
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him, ashamed to cheat such a man, and consequently 
le was never plaintiff; he never enjoyed the luxury of 
suing anybody. On the other hand, in twenty-five years’ 
direction of his widely circulating magazine, he has 
never once dishonored a bill, never jarred any one’s 
political prejudices, never wounded any one’s feelings 
in matters of religion; he has never violated any one’s 
copyright, nor has ever published a single libellous 
article. Here’s a client for you! doall that’s right, and 
nothing that’s wrong! Such people you may say are 
of but little profit to lawyers; but excuse me, sir, when 
I assure you they are of the greatest use and benefit to 
us; often and often has it been said to the conductors 
of other periodicals sinning on each and every of the 
points so sedulously avoided by our friénd, and at the 
same time protesting that it was impossible to not 
sometimeserr: “* You are wrong, sir; it is not impossible; 
there ’s Louis A. Godey, that for over twenty years has 
never violated the rights of a fellow being, nor wounded 
the feelings of man or woman, that has never made an 
enemy.” 

It is not inappropriate that the law should be toasted 
here this evening; with her stately yet gentle step—the 
power of the giant, and footfall of the snow-flake—she 
enters every palace and cabin in our happy land, bring- 
ing with her safety to the rich, protection to the poor, 
happiness to all. Our friend’s book, like this great 
preservator of all our blessings, appears regularly and 
without bustle in every home, bringing to the centre- 
table and fireside, to assembled mothers and daughters, 
the pleasures of intellectual recreation and innocent 
amusement, and by properly diverting their minds, 
keeping the dear things out of mischief. 

Godey’s enterprise, originally of most doubtful success, 
has more than realized his and his friends’ most san- 
guine expectations; true to his patrons, he has kept the 
work constantly improving; each new number does 
indeed leave the previous one behind ; he has outstripped 
all your hydropaths, who invigorate the constitution by 
the use of cold applications; he has reared his fondling 
to its present enviable healthy condition, edited by Hail 
and illustrated by Frost. Long may he live, and when 
the snows of many more winters will have fallen, and 
our good friend will have been called away, those of us 
who may then be living, will point to his narrow home 
as the resting-place of God’s noblest work, an honest 
man. Forintroducing so sad a theme, I beg your pardon, 
Mr. President and gentlemen; but how avoid it, in 
speaking of a friend whose every hour, whose every 
act, is ruled by the maxims which a man should live 
by, which a man should die by? 

In reply to a toast complimentary to American au- 
thors, Professor Frost made the following remarks :— 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The gentlemen who have preceded 
me in expressing their congratulations on the success 
of the noble and useful enterprise of our friend Godey, 
and their respect and esteem for him personally as a 
man, have done him no more than simple justice. In 
contributing my share ,to these well deserved encomi- 
ums, I cannot omit to notice his surpassing merit in the 
character of friend. To me, he has proved one of the 
stanchest, most disinterested, and reliable friends, 
whose intimacy I have ever enjoyed. His numerous 
readers, spread all over this broad Republic, know the 


qualities of his intellect. It is my happier fortune to 


hnow the qualities of his heart, and to be able to pro- 
nounce them sterling to the very core. 
I said his readers in this Republic ; but this expression 
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is not sufficiently comprehensive. I have reason to 
know that the articles which appear originally in the 
* Lady’s Book” are very extensively copied without 
acknowledgment, and published and read in Europe. 
This is by no means surprising, as the useful, salutary, 
and highly moral character of the work must necessa- 
rily commend it to public favor wherever it is known. 

Mr. Godey’s patronage of literary talent (I use the 
term advisedly, as the rea] patron of the author is the 
man who pays him well for his labor), is not confined 
to those who have already established a name and a 
high position in the republic of letters; but it extends 
to the young, trembling, humble aspirant for distinction. 
Many young writers, both male and female, owe to him 
their first introduction to that splendid arena on which 
they have subsequently won imperishable laurels. 
Many a timid young girl, in whom the power of genius 
resided yet undeveloped, has had her first essays kindly 
received and introduced to public favor and applause 
through his columns. Many a modest young man, as 
yet, perhaps, unsuspicious of the real extent of his own 
powers of composition, has awoke some fine morning 
and found himself famous in consequence of the libe- 
rality and discernment of the editor of the “ Lady’s 
Book.’? As a humble member of the fraternity of au- 
thors, I take this public occasion to tender him my cor- 
dia] thanks for his long continued and liberal patronage 
of literary labor. I believe that our whole brotherhood 
will freely unite with me in the toast which I now pro- 
pose :— 

Louis A. Godey—the author’s real friend. May his 
future success and happiness be commensurate with his 
past deserts as a patron of literature. 

Mr. T. K. CoLuins responded to a toast compliment- 
ary to the printers, in the following address :-— 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: I feel myself 
highly complimented by being called upon to speak on 
such an occasion as this, after so many and eloquent 
addresses have been delivered. Yet, sir, after all that 
has been said, I think it may truly be said of our guest, 
as the Queen of Sheba said of Solomon, “ the half has 
not been told.” Here I might rest my case; but I re- 
collect, on a certain occasion, to have heard a celebrated 
preacher, who had been a mariner, and was inthe habit 
of preaching to sailors, remark, in speaking of poor 
Jack, that he was not only ready to peril his life in the 
cause of his country, but that the orphan’s tear and the 
widow’s sigh would drain from his purse the last dollar. 
In fact, his whole soul was like a sponge to drink in 
human sympathy, and go all lengths to relieve the wants 
of the distressed. The same eminent divine drew 
another illustration of the character of the sailor, which 
I think applicable on this occasion. He said, although 
be was covered in a rough pea-jacket, a coarse flannel 
shirt, and a sunburnt, weather-beaten skin, these were 
all as a thin gauze veil when you want to look at poor 
Jack’s heart. Permit me to say, in the language of 
Nathan to David, though under different circumstances, 
and fora different purpose: Thou, L. A. Godey, thou 
art the man! If I were to write a volume, and publish 
it in the 60,000 “‘ Lady’s Book,’’ I could not say more— 
I cannot say less. 

But, Mr. President, the circumstances that surround 
me at this time call up reminiscences of by-gone days; 
and I am happy to find myself surrounded by so many, 
who, within the last twenty years, have advanced to 
fortune and position by integrity, perseverance, and 
industry—the poor man’s capital; and I am led to this 
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conclusion, that the man who does not make his mark 
in the circle in which he moves is too lazy or too worth- 
less to appreciate the blessings that « kind and beneficent 
Providence has strewn in all his paths. 

Sir, in no country under the heavens, but in this, is 
the beautiful sentiment and strong expression of Robert 
Burns properly understood and appreciated— 

“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp; 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 


In the Old World, where titled nobility and moneyed 
aristocracy stand head and shoulders above the MAss, 
it may be that a man who is born a printer, must live 
and die a printer; but here, sir, beneath the ample folds 
of the Star Spangled Banner, there are no bounds to our 
ambition but the grave. 

Sir, our profession has given to our country some of 
the most eminent statesmen, legislators, congressmen, 
governors, senators; and I will here observe that the 
gentleman that was deputy secretary of state under 
Daniel Webster was a journeyman printer with me in 
Washington City twenty-six years ago. Sir, I hope to 
see the day when our profession may bless our country 
with a President of these United States. 

But, sir, [am digressing; our calling is a noble one; 
our object is only bounded by the enlightenment of the 
whole human family. Sir, the time was when Athens 
stood prominent in the science of letters; the day is 
dawning when every city and every hamlet in the wide 
world shall be an Athens. Sir, I might proceed further 
in this strain of thought, but I am admonished that our 
time is far spent: I will conclude with my thanks for 
your kindness in calling me out and listening to these 
few desultory remarks. 

‘he following remarks were made by Colonel Wal- 
lace, the editor of the “ Sun” :— 

We have known Mr. Godey since our boyhood, which 
was passed with him in the city of New York; we were 
school-boys together, during the war with Great Britain; 
we have played ball and marbles together; divided 
amicably the candy we bought at Stewart’s; have been 
in the same class together, and have both been trounced 
with the same ferule by that terror to the boys of New 
York forty odd years ago, ‘‘ Old Pichert.’? Many of our 
then associates have passed away, but Godey and our- 
selves remain; and as he is the oldest magazine editor 
in the country, so we believe we are the oldest newspa- 
per editor, having been one-third of a century in active 
service. We can, therefore, speak of Louis A. Godey 
“by the card,’? and say that a more genial, lovable, 
and sterling man does not live. He has deservedly won 
fortune, and attached to himself troops of friends, and 
it was most gratifying to see the Griggs, Megargees, 
Thomases, Careys, Appletons,. Harts, Reeds, Butlers, 
and the very elite of our literary ‘circles joining to do 
honor to him. He has done more for society and social 
life than any living man; he has sent the refining and 
civilizing influences of his “ Lady’s Book” to every ham- 
let in the Union; he has created a taste for literary 
reading, and made his magazine not only agreeable, but 
highly useful, until, indeed, it has come to be a necessity 
for the mothers and daughters pf our country. Long 
may the prosperity of the “ Lady’s Book’ continue, 
and long may Godey live to enjoy the reward of his un- 
wearied industry! 

At this stage of the proceedings the following toast, 
forwarded by Professor Charles E. Blumenthal, was 
read :— 

Louis A. Gopry.—The founder and prince of the 
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periodical literature for American women. He took up 
the raw material as he found it, and made it what it is— 
& pattern for contemporary laborers in the work, the 
admiration of his readers, and a blessing for the coming 
generation in skirts. 

Among the pleasantest incidents of the evening was 
the singing of the following song, by Mr. Oakford. It is 
understood to be the production of the Rev. H. Hastings 
Weld, and written on the spur of the moment. 

SONG. 
Come, listen to me, and the story I'll tell 
Of a maiden whose mother did cherish her well : 
The morn of her birth was a glorious morn, 


For on the same day was the “ Lady’s Book” born, 


And Oh, the young maiden was comely to see, 

As she learned from young Godey, her A, B, C, D. 
The “‘ Book”’ sees its fiftieth volume to-day, 

And the lady—but that I can’t venture to say 


From lively to grave do the periods run, 

And here she finds pathos, and there she finds fun: 
Her smiles, now they mantle—her tears, now they gush, 
But there ’s never a werd to enkindle a blush. 


Now touch her fair fingers, the ivory keys,- 
And who brings the music? The “ Book,” if you please. 
Embroidery patterns those pages bring too, 


And slippers for father, and—never mind who. 


And now that the day of her bridal has come, 
Young never mind who, he has taken her home. 
She peeps in the parlor, she trips through the hall, 
3ut the book’s in the boudoir, she opens them all. 


Now what doth it boot that the bridegroom is glad ? 
On this brightest of bright days, the lady is sad! 
What can she have lost in this festival hour? 

At this sweetest of sweet times the lady looks sour! 


Eureka! She’s found it! The storm is o’erpast, 
The first love can never be dimm’d by the last: 
The choicest of corners, the daintiest nook 


Contains her heart’s treasure—the dear “‘ Lady’s Book.” 


MORAL. 
No cottage is furnished, no palace complete, 
Unless there the ladies the **‘ Lady’s Book’’ meet: 
No bride of discernment looks placidly on 
The home that contains not this sine qua non. 
And now here’s friend Godey, let ’s give him a round, 
For sure not a younger old man can be found. 
And what though two fifty ’s the age of his “‘ Book,” 
The ladies and he aren’t as old as they look. 

Among many tvasts that were given, we glean the 
following :— 

By Mr. A. Hart:—MaGarcEe—the great alchemist, 
who converts rags into gold. 

Mr. A. Hart gave :—PERSEVERANCE, INDUsTRY, and 
Honesty.—The necessary elements to wealth, practi- 
cally illustrated in the prosperity of our guest, the re- 
spected proprietor and editor of the “ Lady’s Book.” 

Mr. Samuel Hart gave:—A True Representative of 
Nature’s Nobleman, an Honor to the Book trade, and 
the city of Philadelphia, our worthy chairman, John 
Grigg. 

All passed off merrily. Wit, eloquence, and harmony 
prevailed to the very close of the proceedings. The 
viands and wines were all that could be desired, and 
the general purveyance and arrangement of the festival 
were in every way worthy of the tame of Dorsey. 
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Literary Notices. 
Books py Mat..—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subseribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
laturmation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
incloging a stamp to pay return postage. 
When ordering a book, please mention the name of 


the publisher. 


From Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

THE HOUSE BY THE SEA: @ Poem. By Thomas 
Buchanan Read. This is really a beautiful poem, full 
of imagination, and glowing with the true spirit of 
the divine art, to the pure attractions of which the 
suthor has devoted so much of his leisure, when re- 
his studio, under the clear 


leased from the labors of 


skies and inspiring scenes of Italy. We need not praise, 
fhuch less flatter Mr. Read. He has honestly gained an 
honorable distinction among the first poets, and among 
the first artists of America, a position to which he toiled 
through adversity, independent of all other advantages 
or patronage, save those only which were secured to him 
by his genius, his industry, his “zeal, and his never- 
failing courage, 

A CHRISTMAS WREATH, FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 
By Ella Rodman. 
unpretending volume, we were inclined to regard it as 
But a little 
lady critic expressing so warmly her delight with the 


From a glance at the title of this 


somewhat out of season for present notice. 


stories it embraces, we are induced from her representa- 
tions to speak of it as a book, which, pleasantly ilus- 
trating the beauties of charity and the tender humani- 
ties of life, cannot be otherwise than ever in season. 

From J. B. Lippincott, & Co., 20 North Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia :— 

HOME GARNER; or, the Intellectual and Moral Store 
Gathered for the Family Circle from the rich 
By Mrs. Mary G. 
This is a large octavo volume of upwards of 


House. 
experience of many faithful Reapers. 
Clarke. 
four hundred pages. 
best moral writers, in prose and poetry, and are such as 


Its contents are selected from the 


will win the favor and elevate the sentiments of the 
reader. It has many handsome illustrations, and would 
be a very appropriate volume to present as a token of 
friendship. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia : 

THE CURSE OF CLIFTON. 

THE DISCARDED DAUGHTER. 

‘These are new and handsome editions of two of the 
most popular works of Mrs. Emma D. N. Southworth, 
rhey were both favorably noticed in the * Lady’s Book”? 
some time since, and have both triumphantly passed 
the ordeal of the entire press of the country. 

MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF THESTUARTS., 
By William Harrison Ainsworth, author of the “* Mys- 
teries of the Court of Queen Anne,”’ etc. etc. Complete 
in one volume, price fifty cents. This has been pro- 
nounced one of the most intensely interesting romances 


ever writien, 


From Campre.t, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHAPMAN’S PRINCIPIA; or, Naiure’s firsi Princi- 
ples. Theory of Electro-magnetism, simplified. Explain- 
ing the elements of the important discovery of the Laws 
ef Nature, which regulate the changes of the elements, 
exposing the numerous discrepancies of the popular 
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(erroneously so called) Newtonian theory, of gravitation 
alone without repulsion. Demonstrating the existence 
and operation of repulsive force, co-extensively with 
By L. L. Chapmam. 


The new theories of 


gravitation. Volume 1, second 
edition, revised by the author. 
this philosopher, after many struggles on his part, seem 
now to attract the attention of learned and inquiring 
minds. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through T. B. 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

VILLAGE AND FARM COTTAGES. Illustrated 
with one hundred engravings. The requirements of 
American Village Homes considered and suggested ; with 
designs for such houses of moderate cost. By Henry W. 
Cleaveland, William Backus, and Samuel D. Backus. 
This is altogether a beautiful book. Beautifully written, 
in a polished and yet in a practical style, beautifully 
illustrated, and beautifully printed, it will at 
cemmend itself to the favor and confidence of persons 
Those who may be 


once 


of taste, judgment, and enterprise. 
engaged in establishing new homes in new places, or in 
rebuilding and in beautifying their old homes in the loved 
and familiar places of their birth, will be greatly bene- 
fited by consulting the plans and instructions contained 
in this volume. As our readers well know, we have 
always taken great interest in the subjects treated of, 
the “‘ Lady’s Book” being the first among the magazines 
to introduce plans and drawings of cottages into its 
pages. We are truly glad to see that interest now so 
widely diffusing itself through our country. 
OUT OF DEBT, OUT OF DANGER. 
Alice. This pretty little volume, which is in truth from 
the pen of Mrs. Alice B. Neal, was intended, no doubt, 
for the especial edification of juvenile readers. There 
is, however, so much of philosophy in its title, that we 


By Cousin 


feel quite sure that it does not merely address itself to 
a youthful class of readers, but that there are many 
readers well stricken in years who may study its admo- 
nitions with profit, it being admitted, of course, that it 
is never too late to do good. 

From Priiurps, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

VIOLET: a Fairy Story. A most delightful and im- 
pressive book for young readers. 

PLAIN TALK AND FRIENDLY ADVICE TO 
DOMESTICS: with Counselon Home Matters. There is 
avast amount of instruction and good advice in this 
volume, conveyed, too, in avery amusing and agreeable 
form. The admonitions are about equally divided 
between servants, mistresses, and masters, and are 
of a nature to relieve all from a vast deal of trouble 
and domestic confusion, if faithfully followed by the 
parties, for whose benefit they have been prepared. 
No parlor or kitchen fireside should be without a copy 
of this book. 

AUNTY WONDERFUL’S STORIES. Translated 
from the German, for all good children who have learned 
to think. By Cousin Fannie. Illustrated. This is 
another volume which will afford the young folks no 
less instruction than pleasure. 

THE GREAT ROSY DIAMOND. By Mrs. Ann 
Augusta Carter. With illustrations from designs by 
Billings. A little girl at our clbow says, that this is a 
very pretty story. Its authoress, under her maiden 
name of Grey, is already favorably known as a profi- 
cient in the seemingly easy but really most difficult art 
of writing for children. 
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REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, New York, 
B. ZieBeR, Philadelphia :— 

AGLES. A Tale of the 
, author of “ Richard Hur- 
and 


From 
through W 
BORDER BI 
Rr W. 


”” ©The 


Mississippt. 


Gilmore Simms, Esq 


Partisan,” etc., ete. This is a new 
revised edition of one of the author’s most exciting works, 
all of which, we might truly say, are so intimately con- 
nected with the history of the country, as to form a 
connected and indispensable part of it. We are assured 
by the author, that the history upon which this tale is 
founded, 
leading characters are drawn from life. 
the 


extravagant to readers of the present generation North; 


is beyond question, and also, that all the 
Many of the 
incidents, and many of characters, may appear 
but there are many readers yet living South, who will 
find 
portraits, and scenes so vividly sketched by the author. 

LITTLE PAUL, 

FLORENCE DOMBEY. 

OLIVER AND THE JEW FAGIN. 

Three very pretty volumes, selected from the works 


no difficulty in recognizing the truthfulness of the 


of Charles Dickens, the contents of which will greatly 
interest young readers. 

From Harper & Brotuers, N. Y., through Parry 
& McMILLAN, Philadelphia. 

CICERO’S THREE BOOKS OF OFFICES, OR 
MORAL DUTIES: also his Cato Major,an Essay on Old 
Age; Lelius, an Essay on Friendship; Paradoxes ; Sci- 
pio’s Dream; and Letters lo Quintus on the Duties of a 
Magistrate. Literally translated, with notes, designed 
to exhibit a comparative view of the opinions of Cicero, 
and those of Modern Moralists and Ethical Philosophers. 
By Cyrus R. Edmonds. 

C-ESAR’S COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC 
AND CIVIL WARS: With the Supplementary Books 
a/tributed to Hirtius: Including the Alexandrian, African, 
and Spanish Wars. Literally translated, with notes, and 
a very elaborate index. 

THE ANABASIS: or, Expedition of Cyrus, and the 
Memorabilia of Socrates. Literally translated from the 
Xenophon, by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A., 

With a Geographical Commentary, by W. 


Greek of 
M. R. 8. L. 


k. Ainsworth, Esq., F. R. S8S., F.R.G.S., F.G. 8. 
The above works have been translated with the 
greatest care by learned and competent scholars, and 


are uniform with Harper's Classical Library. 
MEXICO ANDITS RELIGION. By R. A. Wilson, 
We give room to the following with great pleasure :— 


(Letter from Mr. Prescott, the Historian.) 
30STON, Dec. 8th, 1855. 
My Dear Sir: Tam very much obliged to you for 
your new work on Mexico and its Religion. In an un- 
pretending form it contains a good deal of matter quite 
original. That portion of the work relating to the ex- 
acgerations of the early conquerors is particularly de- 
serving of attention by the student of our early North 
You have dealt with a bold hand, 


American annals, 


stripping off the fine robe of romance, and in some cases, 
indeed, the flesh beneath it—reducing it to an unsightly 
he skeleton, however, may be nearer the 
There does 
be much inconsistency in the various tes- 


skeleton. T 
truth; but yet it will be hard to prove it. 

ir to 
timony of the old 
therefore, must consist in the contradiction afforded by 


t app 


chronicles. Your strong ground, 


present appearances, to the statements of the conque- 
However, this is a subject which I shall examine 
) 


een able, from pressing avo- 


24° 


mmore a .eisure—having 
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cations of late, to take only a superficial glance at your 
volume, 
Repeating my.thanks for your favor, I remain, dear 
Very sincerely yours, 
Wo. H. Prescott. 
To R. A. WiLson, Esq., Rochester, N. Y. 


sir, 


The novelties contained in this volume of our towns- 


man, and to which the historian refers to in the above 


letter, which we print by the writer’s permission, are 
well summed up by the Detroit “ Free Press,” as tul- 
lows :— 

** The author advances opinions relative to the early 
history of Mexico, which throw entire discredit on the 
received accounts. He styles Cortez the prince of /filli- 


busteros ; as malignantly cruel, utterly unprincipled, 


and an unmitigated liar. His high-flown statements 


of the wealth and high cultivation of the conquered 
realm, he rejects as sheer falsehoods ; thus unceremuni- 
ously is the veracity of historians impeached, and our 


The 


cent conquest of Mexico, which had realized the bright 


cherished fancies scattered to the winds. magnifi- 


est 
dreams of chivalry, dwindles into a miserable fiction.”’ 


It may not be out of place here to remark that the 


volume is neatly illustrated with engravings, and svuld 


for a dollar by the booksellers, and by its publishers, 





Harper & Brothers, through the mail, free of postage.— 
Rochester Union, 

From Mason & Brotuers, New York, through T. B. 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

THE LIBRARY OF STANDARDLETTERS. Com- 


prising Selections from the Correspondence of eminent 
Men and Women. With Biographical Sketches, notes 
and index. Edited by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. Vol. 1. 


Letters of Madame De S‘vign This is the first volume 
of a series, in which the publishers intend to present the 


reading public with selections from the correspondence 





of persons of the highest literary attainments, fi 
Pope and Swift, to Mrs Moore. 


Hemans and Such 


selections, embracing a period of two centuries, will 
give, in many instances, even a more distinct idea of the 
times in which they were 
the 
and controlled it, than 
Madame De 


prin- 


“form and pressure” of the 


condition of and true 


ulded 


the society, 


written—of 
characters of thase who m« 


] The admirable 


history itself. letters of 


Sévigné, a careful selection from which forms the 


cipal contents of the advance volume of the series, have 


not only been considered as among the best and purest 





t- 


models of epistolary style, but as also presenting int 


resting pictures of the persons, characters, events, and 


peculiarities of the age in which she lived. This is so 
evident, that we do not believe any sensible reader can 
take up this volume, and read a few of the letters, and 
the 


1 by 


not be greatly fascinated wit, tenderness, and 


beautiful simplicity, which distinguish them from the 
generality of familiar compositions. The editor of this 
Mrs. Hale, we need not say, is fully 
task 


Sarah J. 
arduous and 


work, 


qualified for the discriminating 
assumed. 
THE ELM-TREE TALES. 


These tales are verv carefully written. 


By F. Irene Burge Smith. 
The author is 
always truthful and animated in her descriptions of 
natural objects, and in her delinestions of character, 
walka 


selected either from the highes or frum the lower 


of life. The true spirit of Christian piety and resig- 
nation pervades all the lesson.a inculcated; whilst the 
courage, perseverance, and purity of virtue, are rewarded 


by the highest triumphs and the sweetest consvlativns, 
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From Ticknor & FriEeLps, Boston, through W. P. 
HAZARD, Philadelphia :— 

OAKFIELD: or, Fellowship in the East. By W. D. 
Arnold, Fifty-Eighth Regiment, B. N.L 
This is from the second edition of a carefully written 


Lieutenant 


English novel, the scenes and characters of which are 
principally connected with the British military service 
m India. 
MIMIC LIFE; 
series of narralives. 
very interesting tales are a new evidence of the abilities 
of the author (formerly Mrs. Mowatt), as a dramatic 
writer; at the same time, they reveal her power over 
“The Prompter’s Daughter,” the second 


or, Before and Behind the Curtain, A 
By Anna Cora Ritchie. These 


the feelings. 
story in this volume, is a gem of artistic excellence ; 
nothing can exceed the deep pathos of this picture of 
stage life. That the portraitures are true, we are com- 
pelled to admit, and they hold up an emphatic warning 
to those who adopt the theatrical profession without a 
decided genius for that development of art. The book 
is filled with nice traits of character, and enriched by 
reflections that spring from a thoughtful mind. We 
would avoid making extracts, from a work which should 
be read entire, but we must draw the attention of our 
readers to this one passage— 

“Is it not in Divine order and a 
decree of omniscient Providence, that every mortal is 
thrown into that situation where his hidden evils can 
be brought forth to his own view, that he may know them, 
acknowledge them, struggle against them, and put them 


accordance with 


away?” 

From Jonn P. Jewett & Co., Boston, and Jewett, 
Proctor, & WorTHINGTON, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
SHELDON, LAMPORT, & BLAKEMAN, New York, through 
Linpsay & BLAKIsTON, Philadelphia :— 

THE HEATHEN RELIGION IN ITS POPULAR 
AND SYMBOLICAL DEVELOPMENT. By Rev. 
Joseph B. Gross. The title of this volume will very 
naturally excite the attention of theologians, as well as 
of metaphysical and philosophical inquirers into the 
variations of the human mind on thes 
belief. 
pursuit of it will probably lead many among modern 


ubject of religious 
The inquiry is a most interesting one, and the 


professors to the adoption of a more charitable and 
tolerant spirit than yet prevails on the subjects involved 


lifferences of the present day. 


in the sectarian d 

CORA AND THE DOCTOR: or, Revelations of a 
Physicia 
domestic narrative, familiarly written, without exagge- 


n’s Wife. This 1s an exceedingly interesting 
ration of thought or expression, but at the same time in- 
culcating the purest religious sentiments, and the highest 
moral duties. It 
evidence of its worth, and of its popularity with a re- 


has passed a fourth edition, the best 


fined class of readers. 

MODERN MYSTERIES EXPLAINED AND EX- 
POSED. By Rey. A. Mahan. First President of Cleve- 
land University. The “ Mysteries’ to which the work 
relates, are those of “ Spiritualism,” as it is called, a 
author’s views are well 


name which, if the learned 


” 


* Odylism, 
Mr. 


founded, should be changed to or some 


other term of like significance. Mahan admits the 


reality of most of the surprising manifestations which 


have been recently attributed to disembodied spirits, 


but refers them all to the operstion of a peculiar natural 


agent, analogous to electricity, though far more subtle 


and powerful, which he styles (after Reichenbach) the 


r . 
avuree, 


Ouylic 


He brings a mass of evidence to support 


RAPP P PADD 
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his theory, and certainly seems to us to have made out 
his case. The work is extremely interesting, and ought 
to have a wide circulation. 

From De Witt & DAVENPORT, New York :— 

GEOFFREY MONCTON : or, the Faithless Guardian, 
By Susan Moodie, author of “ Roughing in the Bush,” 
* Life in the Clearings,’? “ Flora Lindsay,” etc. etc. 
Like all the other works of Mrs. Moodie, * Geoffrey 
Moncton” is written in a clear engaging style, assuring 
the reader of the ability, sincerity, and practical good 
sense of the author. Every incident, every sentiment 
of the book renders tribute to the cause of virtue and 
honor, presenting the surest guarantee that the highest 
mark has been aimed at which could either interest, 
or contribute to the moral elevation of humanity. The 
author and publishers deserve the approbation of the 
reading public. 

KATE WESTON: or, To Will and To Do. By Jennie 
De Witt. With illustrations. This is a spirited and 
interesting temperance story. The plot is well carried 
out, and the characters ably sustained ; while the moral 
is introduced more naturally and easily than in most 
tales of the same kind, where it seems to be forced in, 
instead of worked out, with much the same effect amid 
its incongruous surroundings, that the sight of a cler- 
gymen in full canonicals would have in a ball-room. 
The writer is evidently a young lady of talent, and we 
welcome her among her many competitors of the same 
class, as writers of fictions intended to teach a pure 
morality, with the assurance that she is amply able to 
make and keep her own position among them. A writer 
with so high an aim, and so evident a desire to do the 
good within her reach, we hope will not rest satisfied 
with one work of this kind. 

From LiTTELL, Son, & Co., Boston :— 

THE PANORAMA OF LIFE AND LITERATURE, 
Conducted by E. Littell. Vol. 1, July to December, 
1855. This large and compact volume is made up of the 
valuable literary matter which appears weekly in 
* Littell’s Living Age.” 


From G. P. Putnam & Co., through Linpsay & 
BLAKIsTON, Philadelphia :— 

CASPER. By Lathrop. 
illustrated than excellently written, this litle volume 


Amy No less beautifully 
contains, in connection with an interesting story, many 
practical lessons of Christian virtue and morality, de- 
signed especially for the young. 

From J. C. Riker, New York :— 

THE PRISON OF WELTEVREDEN: and a Glance 
at the East India Archipelago. By Walter M. Gibson. 
Illustrated from original sketches. Whatever singu- 
larity may be observable in the style, this is unquestion- 
The author is a sea 
His 
descriptions are all very forcibly drawn, and will afford 


ably a very interesting volume. 
captain, and a man of energy and character. 
the reader much information in regard to the people 
among whom it was his fate to be imprisoned. 
From 8S. B. Saw, Cleveland, Ohio :— 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ANALYSIS 
SOLLS, LIMESTONES, AND MANURES. 
W.F.dJ Author of “ The Chemistry of Com- 
Life.” 1 for 


agriculturisit,— 


OF 
By James 


hnstor 





mon hird edition. A valuable treatise 
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Our Marcn Number.—It will be seen that, not- 
withstanding we have been at a “‘ Dinner,’ we have 
not been derelict in our duty to our subscribers. Al- 
though we have taken up a littleof the room that is 
usually given to “Our Arm-Chair,” and therefore not 
able to give as great a variety there as we would wish, 
still we could not refuse to let our subscribers know and 
have all the particulars of the honor that has been con- 
ferred upon us. 

“THe MOMENT OF TRIAL.”—We think that every 
month there is an improvement in our steel plates, and 
we can proudly point to this one as a gem. It is one of 
the finest efforts of Mr. E. Teel, acknowledged to be the 
best line and stipple engraver in America. 

Our Spring Fasnions.—Here you have them in all 
their beauty and truthfulness. We have never pub- 
lished a more exquisite fashion plate. Another speci- 
men of embroidery in two colors is given in this number, 
with an infinite variety of everything that can please a 
lady. 


CosMOPOLITAN ARTS Unton.— The drawing has 
been postponed until the 28th of February. Mr. Derby 
states that the snow sforms in January so delayed the 
returns from the secretaries—some of which he had not 
received when we penned this—that he has been forced 
to postpone to the date above mentioned, when the 
drawing will positively take place. The Hon. Secretary, 
G. Spencer Jones, at the office of the “ Lady’s Book,” 
will receive subscriptions up to that time, and deliver 
all the magazines free of postage to the citizens of Phila- 
delphia, or, by mail to other places, the subscribers pay- 
ing postage on the same themselves. 





ILLINo!s, Jan. 3, 1856, 
WitTn aA Civus or $20.—“ Last year I commenced 
taking your ‘Lady’s Book.’ I had before taken quite 
a variety of the different popular magazines of the day, 
but every year found me wishing to change for some- 
thing better. In ‘Godey’ J have not only found beiier 
but superlatively best. I not only admire it for the good 
taste displayed in its every department, but for its punc- 
tuality, although our mails are quite irregular. I inva- 
riably know when to expect ‘ Gudey,’ and to show my 
partiality for this magazine, I have obtained a club to 

encourage your noble exertions in behalf of the ladies, 

“ Mrs. 79 








Turvy have in Rusk, Texas, a temperance society 
ealled ‘* The Order of Good Samaritans and Daughters 
of Samaria.”? A most excellent society, and is doing a 
great deal of good. Why cannot ladies in other places 
emulate the example and form similar societies ? 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY NuMBERS.—We can al- 
ways supply those numbers, and any others. Clubs 
and single subscribers can be supplied at all times, with 
numbers from January if they wish them. If any per- 
suns have sent orders and not received their numbers, 
they will please let us know, as it is very likely that the 
snow storms in the early months of the year may have 
interfered with their reception. 
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WI those who address us please be particular, and 
direct to Philadelphia, as sometimes letters are directed 
to L. A. Godey, New York? 


WE give the latest style of visiting card. Whena 
call is made, the corner relative to the matter called 
upon is to be turned. On the reverse skle is the name 
of the visitor engraved; the portion we give is the back 


of the card. 
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LapIEs’ Mount VERNON ASSOCIATION.—The sea- 
son is not propitious to collectors of money for patriotic 
purposes, The poor need ail that warm-hearted charity 
can svare, and the charitable are usually the patriotic ; 
so we bide our time. The subscription is slow, but we 
trust many hearts will open with the flowers, and fresh 
names come to our “list” in the spring, thick and fast 


as the leaves put forth in the sunshine of June. Now 
we record the following :— 

Mrs. Mary Ann Troost, Kanzas, Missouri, $2 00 
Mrs. S. F. Mears, Osceola Mills, Wisconsin, 1 00 
Miss Laura M. Mears, “ - ” 1 00 
Daniel Mears, 66 66 sd 150 
A Lady of Mississippi, 1 50 
Miss Marion C. Godey, 1 00 


To ConREsPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: “ Thought”—“ What the Pedagogue said to 
his Brother’’—“‘ Night and Morning’’—* Influence’’— 
“Transient Thought No. 2”— Evening Voices’ 
** The Day after Christmas”— The Ghost’s Supper”— 
“ Aunt Hetty’s Challenge’’—and “* Lou Grant.” 

We must decline the following, partly for want of 
room, and partly that the articles are unsuited to our 
work: “ Marrying for Money”—*“ Purposes” —*‘ Lizzie 


’ 
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W ilson”—“ Stanzas”—“ To the Memory of 
“ Life Seenes, &c.”"—‘* The Mother’s Struggle”’—“‘ A 
Health to Woman”—(It might seem like boasting to 
publish such unqualified praise of our sex in a work 
devoted to women; the author should send a copy of 
his article to some gentleman’s magazine)—“ Father 
and Son”’—* Going Fishing, &c.’’—‘* Marguerite”— 
“Necessity the Mother of Invention’—* Thoughts of 
my Early Days’’—“‘ To Cornelia”—‘‘To a Rose”— 
** What I love her for”—*‘ Scandal” —“ The Recall.” 

ARTICLES FoR Domestic Use.—According to pro- 
mise made in the January number, we continue our en- 
gravings of articles for domestic use. The articles that 
follow can be had of E. W. Carry, Swaim’s Build- 
ing, Chestnut Street below Seventh, Philadelphia. 





BIRD CAGES. 


The above is a drawing of the balloon and sextagon 
patterns. There are a great variety of designs; some 
of the most desirable patterns are the Chinese, Shell, 
Half Circle, Cottage, Pagoda, &c. Another style is a 
beautiful blend of the fish globe and bird cage, in which 
the bird appears to be in the water with the fish. 
Another favorite pattern has a flower vase on top in 
which are placed bouquets, or small flowers, or trailing 
vines may be kept growing. The ornamenting is of gold, 
gilt, and bouquets in oil paintings, and vary in price from 


$i to $10. 





WHEEL PATTERN ENIFE SHARPENER, 


——— 


IMPROVED FLUTING SCISSORS, 


Is used with greater ease and rapidity than the old pat- 
tern. 





CHEESE SCOOP. FOR PINE-APPLE CHEESE. 
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FRENCH COOK'S KNIFE, BORING KNIFE, AND 
FRENCH ORNAMENTING KNIFE. 
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MOULDS. 


For jellies, blancmange, &c., the rose, wheat sheaf, 
tulip, pomegranate, lily, thistle, pine-apple, ear of corn, 
and grapes, are some of the finest patterns. For ice 
cream, cake, puddings, &c., there are a great variety of 
fancy forms. 





CORKSCREW. 


This corkscrew extracts the cork without riling the 
contents of the bottle. F 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be 
sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

“M. N. R.”—Sent hair ring 12th. 

“H. A. T."—Sent hair bracelet as directed 12th. 

“ Miss D. V. V.”—Sent pearl card-case 12th. 

“ Mrs. F. M. E.’’—Sent hair ring 13th. 

“Mrs. H. A. P.”—Sent patterns 13th. 

*M. P. S.”—Sent “ Gitana” 13th. 

“U. C.’.—Canada subscribers who remit $3, will 
receive the “ Book” postage paid to Canada, those who 
send less than $3, must also remit 36 cents to pay 
the postage to the lines. 

“ A. F. C *—Sent hair ring 14th. 

“J. R. S "—Sent card-case and cards 14th. 

“Mrs. E. M.’’—Sent bonnet by Adams’ express 14th. 

“ Miss F. H.”*—Sent book 14th. 

“ Mrs. G.”—Sent patterns 15th. 

“ Miss V. McM.”—Sent “ Eugenie” purse 15th. 

“N. T. F.—Sent hair breastpin 17th. 

“J.C. B.’—Sent hair ring 17th. 

“ Mrs. L. C. M.”—Sent patterns 17th. 

“ Miss A. B.”’—Sent “ Gitana”’ 18th. 

“ Mrs. J. A. S.”"—Sent “ Gitana” 18th. 

“ Mrs. J. I. T.--Sent bonnet, &c., by Harnden’s ex- 
press 2ist. 

“Mr. S. H. W."—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 2ist. 

« Miss N. P.’’—Sent chenille 22d. 

“BE. A. C."—Sent hair ring 22d. 

“ Miss B. H.’°—Sent “‘ Eugenie” purse 27th. 

“ Miss V. M. O.”—Sent hair pin, bracelets, and neck- 
lace 27th. 

“M. McR.”’—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 27th. 
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«“ Ww. S. C.”—Sent gold fob-chain 26th. 

“ R. R. G.”—She lett for Europe last month. 

“H.C. F.”—Sent pattern 27th. 

“ Mrs. C. M. R.”’—Sent pattern 27th. 

“Mrs. S. L. L.’—Sent crochet needles 27th. 

* Mrs. L. N.”’—Sent box by Harnden’s express to you, 
and bundle to Mrs. G. C., New York, by Kinsley’s ex- 
press 27th. 

“J. W.°—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 28th. 

“ A, R. V."—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 28th, 

“ Mrs. C. M. F.”°—Sent box by Am. Express Co. 28th. 

“ Kate.”’—Do not think they would make up well to- 
gether, will have it done if you choose to take the risk 
of their looking well. 

“J. B.’—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 29th. 

“Mrs. V. R. R.”’—Sent hair ear-rings 3ist. 

“J, M.”"—Sent hair dye 3ist. 

* Miss D. R.’’—Sent patterns Ist. 

* Mrs. O. 8. T.”’—Sent hair bracelet Ist. 

“ Miss A. R. E.”’—Sent patterns for wedding cards Ist. 

* Miss D. M. P.” *? purse 2d. 

“ Mrs. H. H. T.”—Sent colored cottons and slipper 


—Sent “ Eugenie 


pattern 2d. 
“Mrs. W. 
New York. 
“ B. P. Q.”’—Sent hair dye 3d. 
“ Mrs. E. Mc D.”"—Sent worsted pattern for ottoman 3d. 
“Mrs. A. E. L. H.”—Sent patterns 3d. 
* Miss L. L. M.”—Sent braided tidy 3d. 
“J.C. C. B.’’--Sent Rapp’s gold pen and holder 4th. 
“T, L.’—Sent two of Rapp’s gold pens 5th, 
* Mrs. L. C. P.”"—Sent hair pin 7th. 
* Mrs. F. A. F.’’—Sent hair ring 7th. 
“ Mrs. R. J. H.’’—Sent braided tidy 7th. 
* Miss M. G. B.”—Sent hair ring 7th. 
“ Mrs. R. R.’—-Sent bonnet by Adams’ express 7th. 
* Mrs. E. M.”’—Sent patterns 7th. 
“Mrs. N. E. R.”’—Two widths and white only should 


E. W.’’—Your letter was addressed to 


be worn by infants. 

“J. B. B.”"—Sent you pearl tobacco box. 
too pretty for such a use, 8th. 

“Mrs. A. McR.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe. 
beautiful it is, 8th. 

* B. F. G.”—Sent patterns and infant’s wardrobe 9th. 


It is almost 


Very 


“Mrs. N. C. B.’’--Sent braided antimacassar. 

* Miss J.”"—Sent worsteds 9th. 

* & lady wishes a receipt to make Bavarian cheese; 
can any of our correspondents furnish it?’ 

“ Mrs. B. D. M.’’--Sent infant’s wardrobe 12th. 

“Miss R. V. 
when writing to a stranger. 

* Mrs. D. P.”’—Sent braided tidy 12th. 

“ A Subscriber.”—It is in Spain, and was the palace 


S.”"—Always put the pretix “ Miss’ 


of the Moorish Kings of Grenada. Don’t know any- 
thing about the music in Bostun. Can send you any 
quantity from this @ity. Please write, and inclose 


stamp to pay return postage. 
Miss D. R. 8.".—Sent you pearl card-case 12th. 
“Mrs. L. G. L.’’—Sent infant’s wardrobe 15th. 
“ Miss L. C. K.”—Sent bonnet &c., by Adams & Co. 
express 15th. 
“Pp. P. P.”’--Never heard of them. 
“Mrs. J. N. K.”.—-Answered your letter to Charleston 


R_ I.; there were at least a dozen Charlestons in P. O. 
Book. How are we to tell unless you put the State as 
well as town? 


i View FE 


. R.”—Sent patterns 15th. 


* Miss J. P.”’—Sent hair ring and pin 16th. 
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“Mrs. S. O. Q.””—Sent pearl card-case 15th. 

“ W. B. H.’"—Sent hair fob-chain and hair ring 16th. 
“Mrs. R. J. G.”"—Sent crochet needles 16th. 

“Mrs. Martha Hamilton.”—We have at least six 
letters from you, and not one of them has your place of 
December 7th, and 
from that we are to find out where you live. Write 
and let us know the post-office where your book goes, 


reskience on; the last one is dated 


and give us the County and State. 
“ Miss P. F. R.”’—Sent hair ring 18th. 
“*R. J. 1.%—Sent hair ring and pin 18th. 
“J. M. L.”"—Sent hair ring, pin and ear-rings 18th. 
* An Old Subscriber..”,—We received the 
that way, and can give no further information upon the 


receipt in 


subject. See notice of hair dye, page 187, February 


number, 1856. We can recommend that. 


Centre-Cable Gossip. 
TWO VIEWS OF FANCY WORK. 

THE OTHER SIDE. 
HavinG last month considered the best aspect in 
which fancy work can be viewed, let us now look at the 
other side, and consider whether the habitual occupa- 
tion of time in these works may not have a deterio- 
rating, we will not say a deleterious, influence on the 
female mind. 

When the design—the inventive part—is obtained, by 
loan or purchase, the eyes and hands complete the work. 
The intellect of the worker lies absolutely dormant, as 
The 
occupied ; and the eye is gratified by the sensuous 


pleasure arising from the contemplation of bright and 


far as the work in hand is concerned. hands are 


gaudy colors, while the mental exertion is limited to the 


counting of stitches! 


When this takes place day after 
day, and for a long period, one of two effects must take 
place. The mind, sinking to the level of the occupation, 
will utterly stagnate; or, if it have energy to resist the 
soporific influence of the mechanical labor to which it 
is yoked, there is reason to fear that it will expend its 
activity on subjects which have so frequently been the 
reproach of the female sex—namely, personal tittle- 
tattle, and an impertinent prying into the affairs of 
neighbors and friends. Where much time is devoted 
to fancy work, little leisure will be found for study ; 
not 
given to the thoughts, they will find subjects for them- 
selves far less eligible. Ladies work and talk, but they 

} 


do not work and think—at least to any good pur 


and where healthy exercise and occupation are 


ose. 
It, will, perhaps, be asked, then, would you have us 
But 


ly to study 


leave off fancy work? We reply in the negative. 
we would, if we could, persuade every la 
ornamental design, in its connection with fancy work. 
It does not 
original patterns exactly suited to their requirements, 


but they would be able tu ad 


follow that ladies would be able to draw 


upt the designs of others to 


their own purposes, without violating the rules of good 
taste, or to select patterns which do not offend sgainst 


their laws. The course we recommend would add 


greatly to their enjoyments, by developing new sources uf 
beauty; and, as design is a mental operation, it would, 


to a certain extent, strengthen the intellectual powers. 





FASHIONABLE COLORS FOR GLOVES. 
WE stood at Stewart’s glove counter not long ago, 


modestly selecting our own “sixes,” as we have done 
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every spring and fall, for the last ten years, having 
oeen faithful to Aleranche, however fashion may have 
fluctuated. Absorbed in the delightful task—for we 
confess to one human weakness, a delight in new, deli- 
cate, well-fitting gloves—our attention was arrested by 
a young lady near us, evidently a stranger to the .city 
and the shop, inquiring of the polite shopman, “have 
you any French colored kid gloves?” The young 
gentleman did not understand. “ Dark or light, Miss?’ 
* French colored—French colored!” She repeated with 
equal confusion and pertinacity ; while some standing 
near smiled, and others wondefed at the honest sim- 
plicity that could so entirely adopt the inventive phrase 
of some “ smart” clerk of her village store. 

Lest she should be again beguiled, we have been at 
the trouble of furnishing a list of the favorite colors 
and shades, for spring and summer, now in vogue; the 
said * French color” doubtless being among them; ag 
all are advertised to have the Eugenie lachet chain 


attached. 


No. No. 
1. Draps Fixes— Fixed 19. Black. 
Drab. 20. Theba— Very Light 
2. Chocolate. Tan, 
3. Gris Protestant—Mid 21. Myrtle. 
State. 22. Celeste—Sky. 
4. Lavender. 23. Pink. 
5. Tand’Or—Golden Tan. 24. Paille—Straw. 
6. Emerald. 25. Croqguee— Very light 
7. Citron—Deep Lemon. Brown. 
8. Violet. 26. Salmon. 
9. Bosphore—Sea Green. 27. Ardvise—Slate 
10. Rose. 28. Coffee. 
il. Napoleon--Bright Blue. 29. Raisin d’Espagne— 
12. Maize. Dahlia. 
13. Corinthe—Light Green. 30. Adelaide. 
14. Lilac. 31. Mastic—Claret. 
15. Marron Clair—Light 32. Olive. 
Brown. 33. Marron Fonce— Dark 
16. White. Brown. 
17. Nature canary. 34. Ruby. 
18. Alma—Copper Brown. 


While on the subject, we would again assure our lady 
friends that there is no economy in poor gloves; they 
rip, they split, they give, they are stiff, they are coarse; 
they will not wear half the time a really good pair will 
In purchasing, or ordering gloves, always give 
your number; and you are sure of a fit. Six anda 
half, is an ordinary size for a young lady. If it can be 
afforded, gloves matching or contrasting with each 
walking-dress should always be selected, but glowing 
colors, as bright yellow, pink, blue, or yellow, are to be 

voided. White gloves for evening-dress, are always 
the safest, and strictly correct; any delicate tint is ad- 
missible, however. 


last. 


THE CENTRE-TABLE COMMONPLACE BOOK. 


A new volume, to which we beg to introduce our club. 
It will contain our clippings for the month, alternating 
from grave to gay, the sentimental to the practical, as 
in the present instance. With which introduction we 
present our first page. } 

COMPARATIVE FEMALE ANATOMY.—We encoun- 
tered the other day the following curious comparison, 
which, we think, will be found just: “The French 
woman marries for interest, the English woman by 
custom, the German woman for love. The French 


woman loves till the end of the honey moon, the English 
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woman all her life, the German woman eternally. The 
French woman conducts her daughter to the ball, the 
English woman to the church, the German woman to 
the kitchen. The French woman has wit, the English 
woman intelligence, the German woman sentiment. 
The French woman clothes herself with taste, the 
English woman without taste, the German woman with 
thodesty. The French woman babbles, the English 
woman talks, the German woman chats. The French 
woman offers you a rose, the English woman a dahlia, 
the German woman a vergiss mein nicht. The French 
woman excels by the tongue, the English woman by the 
head, and the German woman by the heart.” It is 
right to add that this madrigal is of German origin. 


ANOTHER CLASS IN THE SAME SuBsECT.—Compara- 
tive anatomists and housekeepers have an equal 
interest in the results of an experiment which one of 
our finest young sculptors has been conducting. He 
placed one part of the dour of plaster of paris, two parts 
of Indian meal, and a dash of sugar, mixed together, in 
a place convenient to the rats, and left the matter to 
time. Next morning several of the rats were found in 
excellent condition so far as plumpness could indicate, 
but short of breath. The plaster evidently had “ set” 
in’ardly, and beautiful casts were taken of their sto- 
machs. The anatomists will see at once the value of the 
hint, and houskeepers will observe how much surer and 
safer the mixture is than arsenic for rats. 

OLp TvusseR’s Goop. AND BAD Huswirery.— 
Thomas Tusser, a quaint writer, is supposed to have 
been born about 1515, at Rivenhall, in Essex. In 1557, 
he published his “ Hundred Good Points of Husbandrie, 
Fuller says of him 


” 


from which the above is extracted. 
that he “ was successively a musician, schoolmaster, 
servingman, husbandman, grazier, poet—more skilful 
in all than thriving in any vocation.” 


Ml huswifery lieth 
Till nine of the clock; 
Good huswifery trieth 
To rise with the cock. 


Ill huswifery tooteth 
To make herself brave; 
Good huswifery looketh 
What household must have. 


Ill huswifery trusteth 
To him and to her; 
Good huswifery lusteth 
Herself for to stir. 


Ill huswifery careth 
For this, nor for that ; 
Good huswifery spareth 
For fear, ye wot what. 


Ill huswifery pricketh 
Herself up in pride; 
Good huswifery tricketh 
Her house as a bride. 


Til huswifery one thing 
Or other must crave: 
Good husWifery nothing 

But needful will have, 


Ill huswifery moveth 
With gossip to spend ; 

Good huswifery loveth 
Her household to tend, 


























FASHIONS. 


Ill huswifery wanteth, 
With spending too fast; 

Good huswifery canteth, 
The longer to last. 


Ill huswifery easeth 
Herself with unknown; 

Good huswifery pleaseth 
Herself with her own. 


Il) huswifery brooketh 
Mad toys in her head ; 

Good huswifery looketh 
That all things be fed. 


Il! huswifery bringeth 
A shilling to naught; 
Good huswifery singeth 
Her coffers full fraught. 


Ill huswifery rendeth, 
And casteth aside; 

Good huswifery mendeth, 
Else would it go wide. 


Ill huswifery sweepeth 
Her linen to gage ; 

Good huswifery keepeth 
To serve her in age. 


Ill huswifery craveth 
In secret to borrow; 
Good huswifery saveth 
To-day, for to-morrow. 


Nl huswifery pineth 
(Not having to eat); 

Good huswifery dineth 
With plenty of meat. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ MapcGE C.”—We know the style of the box she has 
tried to deseribe. The top and sides are stamped 
leather, the frame rosewood. A fine varnish will re- 
store it to its original polish; all leather work will bear 
it, and this style, the first and most costly of all. It 
should be kept from damp by all means, for beside the 
loss of polish by contracting mould, the lining, which 
is glued on, will be loosened and defaced. 

“Mrs. M. S. B.”—We copy verbatim, a receipt which 
we have not tried, but which has good authority to re- 
commend it. 

* Ten chances to one, ladies, you will be tempted one 
of these” fine days, to put your flower pots out in the 
sun, and by the same token you will be tempted “ out 
to tea,’’ and of course spend the evening, trusting that 
some one will take in the flower pots out of the freezing 
evening air. Vain hope! You return home and find a 
dozen of the choicest and most tender frozen to a crisp. 
Now don’t get into a passion hot enough to thaw them, 
if you do, you will kill them, and that is not all that is 
killed by passion, either, in many a family. Order a 
tub of water, deep enough to immerse the whole plant, 
bring the pots out of the cold, one at a time, and put 
them in water about five minutes. Take them out and 
drain off the water, and dry them in a dark room ; keep 
the temperature at fifty or sixty degrees for a few days, 
and your patients will recover. 

“ ALINE.”’—We shall give an admirable article on 
the preservation of the teeth in our next number. 

“Victor LE C.”—You should have inclosed a post- 
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It is indispensable now, when writing to a 
It is amiable in any 


age stamp. 
stranger on your own business. 
person to trouble themselves to write you an autograph ; 
you cannot expect them to pay three cents for the ho- 
nor into the bargain—no inconsiderable item in the 
course of the year, when applications are numerous. 

“ Mars. S. S., Allen Farms.’’—It is hard to recommend 
a compound wash to suit all varieties of hair. Wash- 
ing the hair occasionally with lukewarm water, is 
found beneficial. Some advocate washing the head 
with cold water, daily, while others strongly condemn 
Many of the advertised spirit washes for 
* Custom 


the practice. 
the hair are apt to render it dry and harsh. 
and experience,’’ says Mr. Rowland, in his volume 
lately published, “‘ have preceded science in teaching us 
to keep the hair clean by occasional washing and fre- 
quent brushing, and to avoid daubing it profusely with 
coarse and common unguents and ointments, pomades 
and flour, by which our ancestors converted the hair 
into a dirty pudding. Many females, for cheapness, use 
lard; others clog the roots of the hair with thick com- 
pounds, sold under various popular names. These ap- 
plications are injurious, as they prevent the scalp from 
being properly cleansed, and act as a foreign substance 
in addition to the ordinary products of the secretion of 
the parts: and so, according to the nature of their com- 
position, excite more or less irritation in the skin, and 
These results, according to 
rancid 


even inflammation itself. 
Dr. Burgess, almost invariably occur when 
grease or bad oil are often used; and especially when 
cosmetics, containing active ingredients, as canella, 
quinquina, &c., are entirely employed. When the dry 
scales and cells of the oil and hair-tubes collect at the 
source of the latter, from a deficiency of oleaginous pro- 
ducts, they impede the growth of the hair, and occasion 
a good deal of itching and uneasy feeling, which can 
only be removed by tearing up the filmy covering with 
a hard brush, and applying fluid oil.”’ 


Fashions. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Spring and autumn bonnets, mate- 
rials for dresses, jewelry, envelops, hair-work, worst- 
eds, children’s wardrobes, Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, 
and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy, 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by 
express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, man- 
tillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden's or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevai! 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be 
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taken back. When the goods are sent, the transaction 
must be considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE 
FOR MARCH, 


Fig 1st.—Evening-dress, white tarleton, with a very 
full double skirt, trimmed only by a deep hem; high 
body, gathered with a slight fulness into a frill of lace 
at the throat. Over this is a low waist of white taffeta, 
crossed or quadrilled, as a French modisie would term 
it, by inch wide black velvet ribbon, making a circle 
of loops about the waist. The sleeves are wide jockeys 
of tarleton, gathered into a band, and looped up with 
bows and bands of the ribbon on the front and back 
part of the arm. Hair dressed with a bandeaux, and 
loops of ribbons to correspond. This dress, so simple 
and graceful, is especially adapted to a young girl in 
her first season, or for any summer party in thecountry, 
where a light toilet is most suitable. 

Fig. 2d.— Dress of plain fawn-colored taffeta, suitable 
for carriage or home wear, through April and May. It 
is quite plain and close, fastened with buttons from the 
hem to the throat, which are bordered on each side by 
a row of rich velvet palm leaves on a satin ground. 

Pamela bonnet (see chitchat), decorated by an elegant 
plume mantle of white lace, or embroidery. It is too 
early in the season for wear; but we give it to show 
what the style will be, as the summer sun makes silk 
too burdensome; and in advance of the openings of 
Brodie and others. It consists of two parts, a scarf 
and a flounce of lace; the scarf is covered by medallions 
of narrower lace, lined by pink taffeta ribbon, and is 
fastened at the waist by a dark bow of the same. 

Fig. 3d.—Walking-dress of rich plum-colored reps 
silk; each breadth of the skirt overlies the one beyond, 
and is fastened by a row of silk or velvet buttons, after 
the fashion of a fold. The sleeves consist of two large 
puffs, lined with lace net, to make them stand out, while 
below them is a wide mousquetaire cuff, fastened with 
a row of the same buttons; corsage, plain and high; a 
broad sash ribbon, commencing on the shoulders, en 
bretelle, is crossed at the waist, and flows over the skirt 
in the fashion of a ecarf. Bonnet of Belgian straw, 
trimmed with black lace and a yellow rose and foliage; 
taffeta strings the color of the rose. 

Fig. 4th.—Child’s walking-dress for spring, this may 
be either of silk, Albert poplin, or plain cashmere, or 
mousseline; a deep rich blue. Skirt trimmed with four 
rows of Tom Thumb fringe. Drawn bonnet of white 
silk, 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 

DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Tue shopping and making up this month are given 
principally to the juveniles, as the fixed styles of the 
season are still in p-eparation, though a few prelimi- 
nary openings take place at the milliners and the man- 
tua-makers. Genin’s Bazaar has, however, its princi- 
pal spring oyening in reality, this month, especially in 
the departments appertaining to the little people. There 
is a most inviting display, as you enter, of Leghorn and 
straw, of fluttering white ribbons, and dainty plumes, 
enough to tempt the most stoica] mother that ever re- 
solved her children should not be decked out like little 
puppets, for fashionable admiration. We have not 


time to notice the different varieties of styles; nearly all 
are graceful and tasteful; and we can say the same of 
the surcoats, dresses. etc. etc., still beyond which we 
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shall give more especial attention to hereafter. By re- 
ference to our “ Novelties for the Month,” some of these, 
and the principal materials employed in making them 
up, will be seen; also several styles of cambric robes 
and dresses. 

Any of our subscribers shopping in Philadelphia will 
find Mrs. Suplee, Chestnut Street, good authority on the 
same point; or, can satisfy their curiosity and guide 
their taste by her patterns, which are within reach of 
the most distant residents, whose husbands do not go 
North or East every spring; happily for them, the post 
is an express messenger, at once prompt and reliable. 

Simplicity is the best general rule that can be laid 
down in dressing little people, especially in these days 
of flounces and furbelows, of flowers and streamers, 
large plaids and high colors. Recollect that a thing 
may be pretty in itself, and not look well in combination, 
or contrast. Small, light figures are very soon over- 
loaded, and by the same token, large cheques are inad- 
missible. It will scarcely be believed by those who do 
not see such things for themselves ; but at a large child’s 
party, we lately noticed two little girls, one of twelve, 
the other, at the widest possibility, fourteen, dressed 
up precisely as their mothers might have been at a 
grown-up reunion. 

The younger wore a pink brocade, in plaids nearly a 
quarter of a yard deep, trimmed heavily; a guipure 
collar, too expensive to be trusted to a child’s careless- 
ness or a servant’s honesty, was fastened by a double 
blue lever brooch, & handsome cutting, richly set. 
hair, entirely drawn back from the face, was fast- 
ened in a knot neither classical nor graceful at the 
back of the head, from which streamed a broad, bro- 
caded sash ribbon, corresponding with the dress. 

The other flourished in miniature belledom, sur- 
rounded by a bevy of tall lads, in a gold-colored satin, 
flounced with black lace; anda veritable hoop, that 
would have done credit to Eugenie herself. 

What will be left for such children as these to wear, 
when they come out? They will be bdilazé to all ordi- 
nary dressing, if not to all ordinary amusement and 
pursuits. Fortunately, we are not their responsible 
guardians, and we are perfectly well aware that it is 
but one instance out of hundreds—some still more ex- 
aggerated—that might be cited. 

For elder sisters and mammas, the principal novelty in 
bonnets, is the introduction of the Pamela (see fashiun 
plate, Fig. 2d), made famous by Alezanche, the past 
season, jn the best Parisian circles. As will be seen by 
reference to the plate, the bonnet itself rounds off at the 
ear after the fashion of the ever popular “ gypsy,” the 
curtain being a full ccntinuation of the same. A se- 
cond or false point of ribbon wire and lace, meets at the 
chin in theordinary manner. This is concealed by the 
blonde, flower, and ribbons of the bonnet cap, and is 
finished by medium taffeta strings. 

For married ladies, Leghorn is by far the most suita- 
ble and elegant for a Pamela, and chip for young ladies. 
White ribbon and plumes, whether ostrich or marabout, 
are the most suitable trimming for Leghorns; which 
may be assumed as a spring bonnet, before ordinary 
straws are suitable. At the North, the middle of April 
or the first of May is quite early enough for light 
straws. It is usual for those who dress much, to have 
an intermediate drawn silk hat to relieve the weight of 
a velvet bonnet, 

Stewart's, Beck’s, Evans’s, and Levy’s counters are 
heaped with delicate and tasteful fabrics, of which 
more in our next. FASHION. 
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THE ZAMORA. 


[From the establishment of G. Brop1e, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by kL. T. Vorer, from actual 


articles of costume.] 


Tuts beautiful garment needs but a single glance to commend itself to ladies of taste, and all our readers 
are, de facto, such, of course. 

It may be termed half high. The manner of its construction is so evident from the engraving that we need 
say nothing as to the front. The bertha is continued across the back, the width being triflingly increased. 
The skirt is set on ample box plaits, similar to the manner of that in the accompanying illustration, “ The 
Alma.”” Our drawing is made from a mode-colored taffeta; the style is one, however, which looks equally 
well in any shade of silk, and admits uf a great variety of trimming. 
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THE ALMA ESCHARPE. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorer. from actual 
articles of costume.] 


“ How happy I could be with either, 
Were the other dear charmer away!” 


Such is the delightful perplexity which an inspection of these gems cannot fail to produce in the mind of the 
fair reader. This choice article just rounds to the shoulder; and the back is a novelty so striking as to imme- 
diately attract attention. The finish of the lower edge of the skirt will not fail to be observed. Each fold 
is vandyked ; and the trimming consists of a checquered galloon, and a fringe of alternate colors, green and 
black, which matches the trimming. Like the companion illustration, any shade of color is suitable to it. 
Green poult de soie furnished the model for the drawing 






























































PHABET OF FANCY LETTERS, 
MARKING A LADY’S WARDROBE, 






































